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EDITORS' PREFACE. 

In these pages, appearing nnder the title of * Half-Honrs with tiie S'ree- 
thinkers/ it is our intention to collect in a readable form an abstract of tiie 
lives and doctrines of those who have stood foremost in the ranks 6f Fr^e- 
thonght in all countries and in all ages; and we tmst that our efforts to 
place in the hands of the poorest of oar party a knowledge of wotks and 
workers — some of which and whom would otherwise be out of thdr reach — 
will be received by aU in a favourable light We shall, in the course of otlr 
publication, have to deal with many writers whose opinions widely differ 
from our own, and it shall be our care to deal with them jusdy, aiid in i^ 
cases to allow them to utter in their own words their essential minkinclB. 

We lay no claim to originality in the mode of treatment— we will ende^ 
your to cull the choicest flowers from the garden, and if others can make' ti 
brighter or better bouquet, we shall be glad to have their assistance. We 
have only one object in view, and that is, the presenting of Aree and maikly 
thoughts to our readers, hoping to induce like thinking in them, and trust- 
ing that noble work may follow noble thoughts. The Freenilnker^ we 
intend treating of have uso been Free Workers, endeavourihg to taisis 
men's minds from superstition and bigotry, and place befote them a know^ 
ledge of the real. If, therefore, each of our readers will erect, fteiti these 
men, a standard, and strive to raise himself or herSelf to it, we shall be^^ 
repaid for any trouble our little work may give uis, believing diat as meh 
make themselves wiser and happier, wisdbm atid happiness wiU sprciad 
through their several circles, exercising an elevatiiig influence bvek" all. 

The extent of our work will depend much upod the eticourag^meiit i^ 
receive, bat to prevent disappointment, we will state that it is our intentidii, 
in any event, to issue sufficient numbers to form a complete volume. 

We commence in this paper with Des Cartes, bat if the papera are wir 
tinned as we wish, we shall also give sketches of thinkers anterior to liis 
time. The present volume will treat, amongst others, of Spino^ Bacori, 
Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Hobbes,VoIney, Voltaire, Faine, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, Comte, Diderot, Byron, Shelley, Taylor, Carlile, Owen, R. 
Cooper, Southwell, Barker, Holyoake, etc. 

We have been the more induced to issue the ' Half-Hours with the iMd- 
thinkers' in consequence, not only of the difficulty which many have in 
obtaining the works of the Old ^eethinkers, but also as an efibdtf?^ 
answer to some remarks which have lately appeared in ceiiain reiis^otus 
publications, implying a dearth of thought and thinkers beyond the pfie 6f 
the Church. We wish aU men to know that great minds and goMkhen 
have sought truth apart from faith for many ages, and that it is because flf# , 
were prepared to receive them, and many united to crush them, their ti^rk^ 
are so difficult of access to the general mass at the presAtit ^Sa:;. \^^^^\a^ 
our duty to remove this difficulty, trufttani^ \o out t^sAsr^ te ^so^i^ti^ 

[Pnbljshed JortnighUy.] 



DE8 CARTES. 



Bbnb DBS Cabtbs Dupbbbon, better known as Des Cartes, the father of 
modem philosophy, was bom at La Haje, in Tonraine, of Breton parents, 
near the close of the sixteenth century, at a time when Bacon was like the 
moming snn, rising to shed new rays of bright light over the then dark 
world of philosophy. The mother of Des Cartes died while he was but a 
few days old, and himself a sickly child, he began to take part in the battle 
of life with bat little appearance of ever possessing the capability for action 
on the minds of his fellows, which he afterwards so fnlly exercised. 
Debarred, however, by his physical weakness from many boyish pursuits, 
he devoted himself to stndy in his earliest years, and daring his youth 
sained the title of the young philosopher, from his eagerness to learn, and 
from his earnest endeavours by inquiry and experiment to solve every pro- 
blem presented to his notice. He was educated in the Jesuits* College of 
La Fldche; and the monument erected to him at Stockholm informs us 
* That having mastered all the learning of the schools, which proved short 
of his expectations, he betook himself to the army in Germany and Hun- 
gary, and there spent his vacant winter hours in comparing the mysteries 
ana phenomena of nature with the laws of mathematics, daring to hope that 
ti^e one might serve as a key to the other. Quitting, therefore, all other 
pursuits, he retired to a litue village near Egmont, in Holland, where 
spending twenty-five years in continual reading and meditation, he effected 
ms design.' 

In his celebrated ' Discourse on Method,' he says, ' As soon as my age 
permitted me to leave my preceptors, I entirely gave up the study of letters; 
and, resolving to seek no other science than that which I could find in 
myself, or else in the great book of the world, I employed the remainder of 
my youth in travd — ^in seeing courts and camps — ^in frequenting people of 
diverse humours and conditions — ^in collecting various experiences; and, 
above all, in endeavouring to draw some profitable reflection from what I 
saw. IB'or it seemed to me that I should meet with more truth in the rea- 
sonings which each man makes in his own affairs, and which, if wrong, 
would be speedily |>unished by failure, than in those reasonings which the 
philosopher makes in his study upon speculations which produce no effect, 
and wUch are of no consequence to nim, except perhaps that he will be 
llie more vain of them, the more remote they are from common sense, 
because he would then have been forced to employ more ingenuity and 
snbtlely to render them plausible.' 

At the age of thirty-three Des Cartes retired from the world for a period 
of eight years, and his seclusion was so effectual during that time, that his 
place of residence was unknown to his friends. He tiiere prepared the 
'Meditations,' and * Discourse on Method,' which have since caused so 
much pen-and-ink warfare amongst those who have aspired to be ranked 
as philosophical thinkers. He became European in fame; and, invited by 
CSiristina of Sweden, he visited her kingdom, but the rudeness of the cli- 
mate proved too much for his delicate frame, and he died at Stockholm in 
the year 1650, from inflammation of the lungs, being fifty-four years of age 
at the time of his death. 

Des Cartes was perhaps the most original thinker that France had up to 
that date produced; and, contemporary witii Bacon, he exercised a powerful 
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inflnence on the progress of thoaght in Europe; but although a great 
thinker, he was not a brave man, and the fear of giving ofience to the 
charch and government, has certainly prevented him from making public 
some of his writings, and perhaps has toned down some of those thoughts 
which, when first uttered, took a higher flight, and struck full home to Uie 
truth itself. 

I The father and founder of the deductive method, Des Cartes still prondlj 
reigns to the present day, although some of his conclusions have been over- 
turned, and others of his thinkings have been carried to conclusions which 
he never dared to dream of. He gave a strong aid to the tendency of 
advancing civilisation, to separate philosophy from theology, thereby 
striking a blow, slow in its effect, but firm and effectual in its destructive 
operation, on all priestcraft. In his dedication of the ' Meditations,' he says, 
* I have always thought that the two questions of the existence of God, and 
the nature of the soul, were the chief of those which ought to be demon- 
strated rather by philosophy than by theology: for although it is sufficient 
for us, the faithful, to believe in God, and that the soul does not perish with 
the body, it does not seem possible ever to persuade the infidels to any 
religion, unless we first prove to them these two things by natural reason/ 
Having relinquished faith, he found that he must choose an entirely new 
path in which to march with reason; the old ways were so cumbered with 
priests and Bibles, that progression would have been impossible. Hus 
gave us liis method. He wanted a starting point from which to reason, 
some indisputable fact upon which to found future thinkings. 

* He has given us the detailed history of his doubts. He has told us how 
he found that he could, plausibly enough, doubt of everything except his 
own existence. He pushed his scepticism to the verge of self-annihilation. 
There he stopped: there in self, there in his consciousness, he found at last 
an irresistible fact, an irreversible certainty. Firm ground was discovered. 
He could doubt the existence of the external world, and treat it as a phan- 
tasm. He could doubt the existence of God, and treat the belief as a super- 
stition. But of the existence of his own thinking, doubting mind, no sort 
of doubt was possible. He, the doubter, existed if nothing else existed. 
The existence that was revealed to him in his own consciousness, was the 
primary fact, the first indubitable certainty. Hence his famous Cogito, ergo 
Sum : I think, therefore I am.* — {Lewes's Bio, Hist PhU,) 

Proceeding from the certainty of his existence, Des Cartes endeavours to 
find other equally certain facts, and for that purpose presents the following 
doctrine and rules for our guidance: — The basis of all certitude is con- 
sciousness, consciousness is the sole foundation of absolute certainty, what- 
ever it distinctly proclaims must be true. The process is, therefore, ren- 
dered clear and simple: examine your consciousness-~each distinct reply 
will be a fact 

He tells us farther that all clear ideas are true — that whatever is clearly 
and distinctly conceived is true — and in these lie the vitality of his system, 
the cause of the truth or error of his thinkings. 

The following are the rules he gave us for the detection and separation 
of true ideas from false (i.e., imperfect or complex): — 

* 1. Never to accept anything as true but what is evidently so; to admit 
nothing but what so clearly and distinctly presents itself as true, that there 
can be no reason to doubt it. 

* 2. To divide every question into as many separate parts as possiblA^ 
that each part being more easily conceived) tik& ^\l<c\% tdks \a Tsv^st& 
intelligible. 
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' 9. To eoQdneit the examioattoQ with order, beginnmg by that of objects 
1)ie iiKw( iUapk), and therefore the easiest to be known, and ascending little 
Vj littie up tQ knowledge of the most complex. 

*4. To make 9>ch exact ealcnlationsv and such circomspections as to be 
qonfiden^ that nothing essential has been omitted. Consciousness being the 
basis of all certitude, everythine of which you are clearly and distinctly 
conscious must be true: everyming which you clearly and distinctly con- 
ceive, exists, if 1^ idea of it inyolve existence.' 

In these four rqJe9 we hare the essential part of one half of Des Cartes 
systep, the other, wl|ich is equally important, is the attempt to soire meta- 
pjiysieal problems bymathematical aid. To mathematics he had devoted 
imuih 0^ hJB time. He it was who, at the age ai twenty-tluree, made the 
grand discovery of the applicabi£ty of algebra to geometary. Wlule deeply 
engaged in mathematical studies and investigations, he came to the con- 
clusion that mathematics were capable of a still further simplification, and 
q^ mnch more extended apfpUcation. Impressed with the certainty of th& 
Qonclusions arrived at by the aid of mathemaitical reasoning, he began to 
ai^^y mathematics to metaphysics. 

His ambition was to found a system which should be solid and convincing. 
living searched for certitude, be had found iU basis in consciousness; he 
i^ext waited a v^ihodt and hoped he had found it in mathematics. He tells 
i|4 that * Those fong chains of reasoning, all simple and eat>y, by which 
geometers ns^Kk to arrive at their most ^fficult demonstrations, suggested 
to him that aU things which came within human knowledge, must follow 
e^ oX\m in a simUar chain; and that profvlded we abstain from admitting 
%njt¥ng AS tnie which is not so, and that we always preserve in them the 
ovder necessary to deduce one from the other, there can be none so remote 
i^ which we cannot finally attain, nor so obscure but that we naay discover 

t^em«' 

^JSting Qi)t tto he dealt with metaphysics as we should with a problem 
Arom EticUd, and expected by rigorous reasoning to discover the truth. He, 
like Archimedes, had wished for a standing place from whieh to use the 
lever, that should overturn the world; but, having a sure standing place 
lA tl^ indnbitable fact of his own existence, he did not possess suf- 
ficient courage to put forth the mighty power — ^it was 1^ for one who came 
after him to fairly attempt the overthrow of the world of error so long 
esiistent, 

Qf^rtesianism was sufEksient^y obnoxious to the divines to provoke their 
wra^; and yet, from some of its pieculiarities, it has found many opponents 
amongst the philosophical party. The Cartesian philosophy is founded on 
two ^eat principles, the one metaphysical, the other physical The meta- 
i^ysical is Des Cartes' foundation-stone — the ^ I think, therefore I am.' This 
has been warmly attacked as not being logical Des Cartes said his existence 
was a fact— a fact above and beyond all logic; logic could neither prove nor 
disfv^TC it. The Co^to^ ergo Swn, was not new its^, but it was the first 
stone of a new building — the first step in a new road: from this fact Des 
Cartea tried to reach another, and from that others. 

The physical principle is that nothing exists but substance, which he 
ipakea of two kinds — the one a substance that thinks, the other a substance 
ejKtended. Actual thought and actual extension are the essence of sub- 
stance, so that the thinking substance cannot be without some actual 
thought, nor can anything be retrenched from the extension of a thing, 
wi^ut taking away so much of its actual substance. 

In his physical speculations, Des Cartes has allowed his imagination to 
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nm very wild. His famoas theory of vortices is an example of tlus. 
^«L<fqTning extension to be the essence of snbstance, he denied the possibility 
of a vacnum hj that assumption ; for if extension be the essence of sub- 
stance, wherever extension is, there substance must be. This substance be 
assumes to have originally been divided into equal angular particles, each 
endowed with an equal degree of motion; several systems or collections of 
these particles he holds to have a motion about certain equi-distant points, 
or centres, and that the particles moving round these composed so many 
vortices. These angular particles, by their intestine motions, he supposes 
to become, as it were, ground into a spherical form; the parts rubbed off 
are called matter of the first element, while the spherical globules he calls 
matter of the second element; and since there would be a large quantity of 
this element, he supposes it to be driven towards the centre of each vortex 
by the circular motion of the globules, and that there it forms a large 
spherical body such as the sun. This sun being thus formed, and moving 
about its own axis with the common matter of the vortex, would necessarily 
thrqw out*some parts of its matter, through the vacuities of the globules of 
the second element constituting the vortex; and this especially at such 
places as are farthest from its poles; receiving, at the same time in, by 
these poles, as much as it loses in its equatorial parts. And, by these means, 
it wotdd be able to carry round with it those globules that are nearest, with 
the greater velocity; and the remoter, with less. And, further: those 
globules which are nearest the centre of the sun, must be smallest; because, 
were they greater, or equal, they would, by reason of their velocity, have a 
greater centrifugal force, and recede from the centre. If it should happea 
that any of these sun-like bodies, in the centres of the several vortices, 
should be so incrustated and weakened, as to be carried about in liie 
vortex of the true sun: if it were of less solidity, or had less motion than 
the globules towards the extremity of the solar vortex, it would descend 
towards the sun, till it met with globules of the same solidity, and suscep- 
tible of the same degree of motion with itself; and thus, being fixed there, 
it would be for ever after carried about by the motion of the vortex, without 
either approaching any nearer to, or receding from the sun, and so become 
tk planet Supposing, then, all this, we are next to imagine that our 
system was at fiist divided into severaJ vortices, in the centre of each of 
whichwas a lucid spherical body; and that some o£ these being gradually 
incrustated, were swallowed up by others which were larger, and more 
powerful, till at last they were all destroyed and swallowed up by the 
biggest solar vortex, except some few which were thrown ofi^ in right lines 
from one vortex to another, and so became comets. It should also be 
added, that in addition to the two elements menticned above, those particles 
which may yet exist, and be only in the course of reduction to their globular 
form, and stiU retain their angular proportions, form a third element. 

TOs theory has found many opponents; but in this state of oar woork 
we conceive our duty to be that of giving a simple narrative of the phi- 
losopher's ideas, rather than a history of the various criticisms upon those 
ideas, the more especially as our pages scarcely afibrd room for such a mode 
of treatment. 

Having formed his method, Des Cartes proceeded to apply it. The basis 
of certitude being consciousness^ he interrogated his consciousness, and 
found that he had an idea of a substance infinite, eternal, immutable, inde- 
pendent, omniscient, onmipotent. This he called an idea of Gcod*. bL<^ %^i&^ 
* I exist as a miserably imperfect finite being, «aV>^^\. \q ^«si%<^— ^\!;5Evsst%sX» 
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infinite; by my liability to change that lam not the immutable; by my 
ignorance that I am not the omniscient: in short, by my imperfection, 
that I am not the perfect. Yet an infinite, immutable, omniscient, and per- 
fect being must exist, because infinity, immutability, omniscience, and per- 
fection are applied as correlatives in my ideas of finitude, change, etc. 
God therefore exists: his existence is clearly proclaimed in my conscious- 
ness, and therefore ceases to be a matter of doubt any more than the fact 
of my own existence. The conception of an infinite being proved his real 
existence, for if there is not really such a being I must have made the con- 
ception; but if I could make it I can also unmake it, which evidently is 
not true; therefore there must be externally to myself, an archetype from 
which the conception was derived.' ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « ^j that we clearly 
and distinctly conceive as contained in anything is true of that thing.' 

* Now, we conceive clearly and distinctly that the existence of God is 
contained in the idea we have of him: ergo — God exists.' — (^Lewes*8 Bio, 
Hist PhiL) 

Des Cartes was of opinion that his demonstrations of the existence of God 
' equal or even surpass in certitude the demonstrations of geometry,' In 
this opinion we must confess we cannot share. He has already told us 
that the basis of all certitude is consciousness — that whatever is clearly and 
distinctly conceived, must be true — that imperfect and complex conceptions 
are false ones. The first proposition, all must admit, is applicable to them- 
selves. I conceive a fact clearly and distinctly, and, despite all resistance, 
am compelled to accept that fact; and if that fact be accepted beyond 
doubt, no higher degree of certainty can be attained. That two and two 
are four — that I exist — are facts which I never doubt The Cogito, ergo Sunif 
is irresistible, because indubitable; but Cogito, ergo Deua eat, is a sentence 
requiring much consideration, and upon the face of it is no syllogism, but, 
on the contrary, is illogical If Des Cartes meant * J' am conscious that I 
am not the whole of existence, he would be indisputable; but if he mean 
that * J' can be conscious of an existence entirely distinct, apart from, and 
external to, that veir consciousness; then his whole reasoning from that 
point appears fallacious. 

We use the word * I ' as given by Des Cartes. Mill, in his * System of 
Logic,' says, * The ambiguity in this case is in the pronoun I, by which in 
one place is to be understood my will : in another the laws of my nature. If 
the conception, existing as it does in my mind, had no original without, the 
conclusion would unquestionably follow that ** J" had made it — that is, that 
the laws of my nature had spontaneously evolved it; but that my will made 
it would not follow. Now, when Des Cartes afterwards adds that I cannot 
unmake the conception, he means that I cannot get rid of it by an act of 
my will, which is true: but is not the proposition required. That what 
some of the laws of my nature have produced, other laws, or those same 
laws in other circumstances, might not subsequently efface, he would have 
found it difi&cult to establish.' 

Treating the existence of God as demonstrated from the a priori idea of 
perfection and infinity, and by the clearness of his idea of God's existence, 
Des Cartes then proceeds to deal with the distinction between body and 
soul. To prove this distinction was to him an easy matter. The funda- 
mental and essential attribute of substance must be extension, because we 
can denude substance of every quality but that of extension; this we can- 
not touch without at the same time afiecting the substance. The funda- 
mental attribute of mind is thought; it is in the act of thinking that the 
conscionsaesa of existence is revealed: to be without thought would be to 
ife withoat consciousness. 
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Des Cartes has giren ns, amongst others, the axiom ' That two suhstances 
are really distinct when their ideas are complete, and no way imply each 
other. The idea of extension is complete and distinct from the idea of 
thought, which latter is also clear and distinct hy itself. It follows, there- 
fore, that substance and mind are distinct in essence.* 

Des Cartes has, from the vagueness of some of his statements, subjected 
himself to the charge of asserting the existence of innate ideas, and the 
following quotations will speak for themselves on the subject; — * When I 
said that the idea of God is innate in us, I never meant more than this, that 
Nature has endowed us with a faculty by which we may know God; but I 
have never either said or thought that such ideas had an actual existence, 
or even that they were a species distinct from the faculty of thinking. 

Although the idea of God is so imprinted on our minds, that every 

person has within himself the faculty of knowing him, it does not follow 
that there may not have been various individuals who have passed through 
life without ever making this idea a distinct object of apprehension; and, in 
truth, they who think they have an idea of a plurality of Gods, have no 
idea of God whatever.' This seems explicit as negativing the charge of 
holding the doctrine of innate ideas ; but in the Edinburgh Review several 
passages are given, amongst which is the following: — *By the word idea I 
understand all that can be in our thoughts ; and I distinguish three sorts of 
ideas — adventitious, like the common idea of the sun, framed by the mind, 
such as that which astronomical reasoning gives of the sun; and innate, as 
the idea of God, mind, body, a triangle, and generally all those which 
represent true, immutable, and eternal essences.' With regard to these 
rather opposite statements, Lewes says, * If Des Cartes, when pressed by 
objections, gave different explanations, we must only set it down to a want 
of a steady conception of the vital importance of innate ideas to his system. 
The fact remains that innate ideas form the necessary groundwork of the 

Cartesian doctrine The radical error of all ontological speculation lies 

in the assumption that we have ideas independent of experience; because 
experience can only tell us of ourselves or of phenomena; of noumena it 
can teU us nothing The fundamental question, then, of modem phi- 
losophy is this — Have we any ideas independent of experience?' 

Des Cartes' disciples are of two classes, the * mathematical cultivators of 
physics,' and the * deductive cultivators of philosophy.* The first class of 
disciples are far in advance of their chief, and can only be considered as 
haying received an impulse in a true direction. The second class unhesita- 
tingly accepted his principles, and continued his thinking, although they 
developed his system in a different manner, and arrived at stronger conclu- 
sions than Des Cartes' courage would have supported. Some of the phy- 
sical speculations of Des Cartes have been much ridiculed by subsequent 
writers; but many reasons may he urged, not only against that ridicule, 
but also against tne more moderate censure which several able critics have 
dealt out against the intellectual character of Des Cartes. It should be 
remembered that the theories of all his predecessors were mere conjecture 
speculations respecting the places and paths of celestial bodies, etc. Innu- 
merable hypotheses had been formed and found useless; and we ought 
rather to look to what Des Cartes did accomplish under the many difficul- 
ties of his position, in respect to the then state of scientific knowledge, than 
to judge harshly of those speculations, which, though attended with no 
beneficial result to humanity at large, were doubtless well intended by 
. their author. He was the first man who brought optical 6c\«CkR» -osjAsx ^<5k 
command of mathematics, by the discovery oi t2[i!&\&79 Q>i x^lc««^*<s^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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ordinary ray through diaphanoas bodies; and probably there is scarcely a 
name on record, the bearer of which has given a greater impulse to mathe- 
matical and philosophical inquiry than Des Cartes. Although, as a mathe- 
matician, he published but little, yet in every subject which he has treated 
he has opened, not only a new field for investigation, but also a new road 
for the investigators to proceed by. His discovery of the simple application 
of the notation of indices to algebraical powers, has totally remodelled the 
whole science of algebra. His conception of expressing the fundamental 
property of curve lines and curve surfaces by equations between the co-or- 
dinates has led to an almost total supersedence of the geometrv of the 
ancients. Contemporary with Galileo, and with a knowledge of tne perse- 
cution to which that father of physics was being subjected by the Church, 
we are tempted to express our surprise that Des Cartes did not extend the 
right hand of fellowship, help, and sympathy to his brother philosopher; 
but it is, nevertheless, tne fact, that either jealous of the fame of Galileo (as 
some have alleged), or from a fear of being involved in the same persecu- 
tions, Des Cartes abstained from visiting the astronomer, although travelling 
for some time near his place of abode in Italy. Lewes, in his * Life of Des 
Cart-es,* says, * Des Cartes was a great thinker; but having said this we 
have almost exhausted the praise we can bestow on him as a man. In dis- 
position he was timid to servility. While promulgating the proofs of the 
existence of the Deity, he was in evident alarm lest the Church should see 
something objectionable in them. He had also written an astronomical 
treatise; but hearing of the fate of Galileo he refrained from publishing, 
and always used some chicanery in speaking of the world's movement. He 
was not a brave man; he was also not an affectionate one. There was in 
him a deficiency of all finer feelings. But he was even-tempered, and 
studious of not giving ofibnce.* 

We are tempted, after a careful perusal of the life and writings of Des 
Cartes and his contemporaries, to be of opinion that he was a man who 
wished to be considered the chief thinker of his day, and who shunned and 
rejected the ofiers of friendship from other philosophers, lest they, by being 
associated with him, should jointly wear laurels which he was cultivating 
solely to form a crown for himself. Despite all, his brow still bears a 
crown, and his fame has a freshness that we might all be justly proud of, if 
appertaining to ourselves. 

We trust that in these few pages we have succeeded in presenting Des 
Cartes, to such of our readers who were unacquainted with his writings, 
sufficiently well to enable them to appreciate him, and to induce them to 
search fttrtfaer; and at the same time we hope that those better acquainted 
with him will not blame us for the omission of much which they may con- 
sider more important than the matter which appears in this little tract We 
have endeavoured to picture Des CarteS as the founder of the deductive 
method, as having the foundation-stone of all his reasoning in his con- 
sciousness. 
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CoNSTANTizTB FsAKCis Chassbbcbxtf, Comtb j>b Volnbt, wav born on 
February 3rd, 1757, at Craon, in Anjon. His father, a distinguished adro- 
cate, not wishing his son to bear the name of Chassebceufp resolved Aat ht 
should assume that of Boisgirais. With this name (xmstantine IVands 
was first known in the world, studying at the College of Ancenis and 
Angers. He afterwards commenced his Oriental travels, changing l^f 
name to Volney. At the age of seventeen, finding himself his own nMUtjOr, 
and possessed of £50 a-year, inherited from his mother, he went to Parisi 
in order to study the sciences, preferring the study of medicine and phy^ 
siology, although giving great attention to history and the ancient lauf 
guages. On inheriting a legacy of £240, he visited Egypt and Syria, 
starting on foot, a knapsack on his back, a gun on his shoulder, and his 
£240 in gold concealed in a belt. When he arrived in Egypt, he shut 
himself up for eight months in a Coptic monastery, in order to learn Arabic; 
after which he commenced his travels through Egypt and Syria, retnmixig 
to France after an absence of four years, and pubJishing his 'Voyage ei| 
Egypte et en Syne,' which was acknowledged by the French arn^, on their, 
conquering Egypt, to be the only book * that had never deceived them.' 
The French (^vemment named him Director of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture in Corsica, but being elected a deputy of the tiers-etat of the Sen^- 
chausse of Anjou, he resigned the government appointment, holding the 
maxim that a national deputy ought not in any way to be a pensioner. 
He opposed all secret deliberations, and wished to admit the constituents 
and the citizens. He was made secretary on the 23rd of November, 1790, 
and in the debate which arose upon the power of the king to determine 
peace and war, Yolney proposed and carried the resolution that *Thd 
French nation renounces from this moment the undertaking any war 
tending to increase their territory.' In 1792, he accompanied Fozzo di 
Borgo to Corsica, in compliance with invitations from many influential 
inhabitants, who sought his information. In Corsica he became acquainted 
with Napoleon Buonaparte, who was then an artillery officer; and some, 
years after, hearing that Buonaparte had obtained the command of the 
army of Italy, Volney exclaimed, ' If circumstances favour him, we shall 
see the head of a Csesar upon the shoulders of an Alexander.' When 
Volney returned to Paris, he published an * Account of the State of Corsica.' 
He was afterwards appointed J^ofessor of History, attracting large audi-, 
ences; but the Norm^ School being suppressed, he embarked fbr the 
United States of America, in 1795. He was received b^ Washington, who 
bestowed publicly on him marks of honour and friendship. In 1798 Vpln^ 

[Published Fortnightly.] ^^-^^ 
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returned to France, and gave up to his mother-in-law the property which 
he was entitled to from the death of his father, which had just occurred. 
During his ahsen'ce, he had been chosen a member of the Institute. Buo- 
naparte also, on Yolney's return, tried to win his esteem and assistance, 
soliciting him as colleague in the consulship. Bat he refused the co-opera- 
tion, as also the office of Minister of the Interior. 

Seldom do men find so manj inducements to ' accept office ' as were 
offered to Yolney; and seldom do men appear who are disinterested enough 
to reject such inducements as were held out to him. Although he refused to 
work tptih the ruling powers of that day, he never ceased to work for the 
people I He occupied himself till the last year of his life in giving to the 
world that literature which will probably never be forgotten. 

It would be impossible to notice all the works written by such an inde- 
fatigable thinker as the ' heretic * of our sketch. We ought to mention, 
however, that subsequently to his being made Peer of France, by Louis 
Xyin.; and when mere existed an intention of crowning Louis, Yolney 
published ' The History of Samuel, the Inventor of Royal Coronations.* 
Tins book represents Samuel as an impostor, Saul as the blind instrument 
of sacerdotal cunning, and David as an ambitious youth. In September, 
1791, Yolney presented to the Assembly * The Buins, or Meditations on 
the Bevolutions of Empires,' a book which will immortalise him in the 
memory of Freethinkers. The originality of style, and the eloquence' of 
expression, cannot fail to interest Si who read it. We give the following 
extracts from the above work, but as it contains so much that ought to be 
read, we must return to the subject in another number: — 

' Legislators, friends of evidence and of truth! 

' That the subject of which we treat should be involved in so many clouds, 
is by no means astonishing, since, beside the difficulties that are peculiar to 
it, thought itself has, till Uiis moment, ever had shackles imposed upon it, 
and free inquiry, by the intolerance of every religious system, been inter- 
dicted. But now that thought is unrestrained, and may develope all its 
powers, we will expose in the face of day, and submit to the common judg- 
ment of assembled nations, such rational truths as unprejudiced minds have 
by long and laborious study discovered: and this, not with the design of 
imposing them as a creed, but from a desire of provoking new lights, and 
obtaining better information. 

' Chiefs and instructors of the people, you are not ignorant of the profound 
obscurity in which the nature, origin, and history of the dogmas you teach 
are enveloped. Imposed by force and authority, inculcated by education, 
maintained by the infiuence of example, they were perpetuated from age to 
age, and habit and inattention strengthened their empire. But if man, 
enlightened by experience and reflection, summon to the bar of mature 
examination tne prejudices of his infancy, he presently discovers a multi- 
tude of incongruities and contradictions, which awaken his sagacity, and 
call forth the exertion of his reasoning powers. 

* At first, remarking the various and opposite creeds into which nations 
are divided, we are led boldly to reject the infallibility claimed by each; 
and arming ourselves alternately with their reciprocal pretensions, to con- 
ceive that the senses and the understanding emanating directlv from God, 
are a law not less sacred, and a guide not less sure, than the mdirect and 
contradictory codes of the prophets. 

' If we proceed to examine the texture of the codes themselves, we shall 
observe that their pretended divine laws, that is to say, laws immutable and 
eternal, have risen from the complexion of times, of places, and of persons; 
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that these codes issue one from another in a kind of genealogical order, 
matnally borrowing a common and similar ftmd of ideas, which every 
institutor modifies agreeably to his fancy. 

* If we ascend to Sie source of those ideas, we shall find that it is lost in 
the night of time, in the infancy of nations, in the very origin of the world, 
to which they claim alliance: and there, immured in the obscurity of chaos, 
and the fabulous empire of tradition, Ihey are attended with so many pro- 
digies as to be seemingly inaccessible to the human understanding. But 
this prodigious state of things gives birth to a ray of reasoning that solves 
the difficulty; for if the miracles held out in systems of religion have 
actually existed — ^if, for instance, metamorphoses, apparitions, and the con- 
versations of one or more Gods, recorded in the sacred books of the Hin- 
doos, the Hebrews, and the Farsees, are indeed events in real history, it 
follows that nature in those tunes was perfectly unlike the nature that we 
are acquainted with now; that men of the present age are totally difierent 
from the men that formerly existed; and, consequently, that we ought not 
to trouble our heads about them. 

' On the contrary, if those miraculous facts have had no real existence in 
the physical order of things, they must be regarded solely as productions of 
the human intellect: and the nature of man, at this day, capable of making 
the most fantastic combinations, explains the phenomenon of those mon- 
sters in history. The only difficulty is to ascertain how and for what pur- 
pose the imagination invented them. If we examine with attention the 
subjects that are exhibited by them; if we analyse the ideas which they 
combine and associate, and weigh with accuracy all their concomitant cir- 
cumstances, we shall find a solution perfectly conformable to the laws of 
nature. Those fabulous stories have a figurative sense different from their 
apparent one: they are founded on simple and physical facts; but these 
facts being ill-conceived and erroneously represented, have been disfigured 
and changed from their original nature by accidental causes dependent on 
the human mind, by the confusion of signs made use of in the representa- 
tion of objects, by the equivocation of words, the defect of language, and 
the imperfection of writing. These Gods, for example, who act such sin- * 
gular parts in every system, are no other than the physical powers of 
nature, the elements, the winds, the meteors, the stars, all which have been 
personified by the necessary mechanism of language, and the manner in 
which objects are conceived by the understanding. Their life, their 
manners, their actions, are only the operation of the same powers, and the 
whole of their pretended history no more than a description of their various 
phenomena, traced by the first naturalist that observed them, but taken in a 
contrary sense by the vulgar, who did not understand it, or by succeeding 
generations, who forgot it. In a word, all the theological dogmas respecting 
the origin of the world, the nature of God, the revelation of his laws, the 
manifestation of his person, are but recitals of astronomical facts, figurative 
and emblematical narratives of the motion and influence of the heavenly 
bodies. The very idea itself of the divinity, which is at present so obscuro, 
abstracted, and metaphysical, was in its origin merely a composite of the 
powers of the material universe, considered sometimes analytically, as they 
appear in their agents and their phenomena, and sometimes synthetically, 
as forming one whole, and exhibiting an harmonious relation in all its parts. 
Thus the name of God has been bestowed sometimes upon the wind, upon 
fire, water, and the elements; sometimes upon the sun, the stars, the planets, 
and their influences; sometimes upon the universe at lar^<&^«Xi^N3cL^ \&a^^»t 
of which the world is composed; sometimes u^oti «Ai«towiX «sAtsi^n«^kt*«^' 
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fial properties, such as space, duration, motion, and intelligence; bat in 
fT^ry inst|U9ce the idea of a Deity has not flowed from the miracnloos 
revelation of an invisible world, bat has been the natural result of human 
re^ieetion, has followed the progress and undergone the changes of the snc- 
.qessive improvement of intellect, and has had for its subject the visible 
iumverse and its different agents. 

' It is then in vain that nations refer the origin of their religion to hea- 
venly inspiration ; it is in vain that they pretend to describe a supernatural 
ftate of things as firs^ in the order of events; the original barbarous state of 
mankind, attested by their own monuments, belies all their assertions* 
These assertions are still more victoriously refuted by considering this great 
principle, thai mun receives no ideas hut tkrcuah the medium of his senses ; 
for. from hence it appears that every system which ascribes human wisdom 
to any other source than experience and sensation, includes in it a ysteron 
proteront and represents the last results of understanding as earliest in the 
order of time. If we examine the different religious systems which have 
been formed respecting the actions of the Gods, and the origin of the worlds 
we ahidl discover at every turn an anticipation in the order of narrating 
things, which could only be suggested by subsequent reflection. Reason, 
then, emboldened bv these contradictions, hesitates not to reject whatever 
does not accord with the nature of things, and accepts nothing for historical 
truth that is not capable of being established by argument and ratiocination. 
Its ideas and suggestions are as follow: — 

' Before any nation received from a neighbour nation dogmas already 
invented; before one generation inherited the ideas of another, none of 
these compUcated systems had existence. The first men, the children of 
nature^ whose consciousness was anterior to experience, and who brought 
no preconeeived knowledge into the world with them, were bom without 
any idea of those articles of faith which are the result of learned contention; 
of these religious rites which had relation to arts and practices not yet in 
existence; of -those precepts which suppose the passions already developed; 
of those laws which have reference to a language and a social order here- 
after to be produced; of that God, whose attributes are abstractions of the 
knowledge of nature, and the idea of whose conduct is suggested by the 
experience of a despotic gevemment; in fine, of that soul and those spi- 
ritual existences which are said not to be the object of the senses, but 
whieh, however, we must for ever have remained unacquainted with, if our 
senses had not introduced them to us. Previously to arriving at these 
notions, an immense catalogue of existing facts must have been observed. 
Man, originally savage, must have learned from repeated tri^s the use of 
his organs. Successive generations must have invented and refined upon 
the means of subsistence; and the understanding, at liberty to disengage 
itself from the wants of nature, must have risen to the complicated art of 
comparing ideas, digesting reasonings, and seizing upon abstract similitudes. 

' It was not till after having surmounted those obstacles, and run a long 
career in the ni^ht of history, that man, reflecting on his state, began to 
perceive his subjection to forces superior to his own and independent of his 
will. The sun gave him light and warmth; fire burned, thunder terrified, 
the winds buffeted, water overwhelmed him ; all the various natural exist- 
ences acted upon him in a manner not to be resisted. For a long time fui 
ajutomaton, he remained passive, without inquiring into the .cause of this 
action; but, the very moment he was desirous of accounting to himself for 
it| astonishment seized his mind; and passing from the surprise of a first 
thought to the reverie of curiosily, he jfonnpd « chain of readoning. 
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* At first, considering onl^ the action of the elements upon him, he 
inferred relatively to himself, an idea of weakness, of sabjection; and rela* 
lively to them, an idea of power, of domination; and this idea was the pri- 
mitive and fundamental type of all his conceptions of the divinity. 

* The action of the natural existences, in the second place, excited in him 
sensations of pleasure or pain, of good or evil; by virtue of his organisation, 
he conceived love or aversion for them, he desired or dreaded their pre- 
sence: and fear or hope was the principle of every idea of religion. 

* Afterwards, judging everything by comparison, and remarking in those 
beings a motion spontaneous like his own, he supposed there to be a will, 
all intelligence inherent in that motion, of a nature similar to what existed 
in himself; and hence, by way of inference, he started a fresh argument. 
Having experienced that certain modes of behaviour towards his fellow- 
creatures wrought a change in their affections and governed their conduct^ 
he applied those practices to the powerful beings of the universe. " When 
my fellow-creature of superior strength,'' said he to himself," is disposed to 
injure me, I humble myself before him, and my prayer has the art of 
appeasing him. I vrill pray to the powerful beings that strike me. I will 
supplicate the faculties of the winds, the planets, the waters, and they will 
hear me. I will conjure them to avert the calamities, and to grant me the 
blessings which are at their disposal My tears will move, my offerings 
propitiate them, and I shall enjoy complete felicity.'* 

' And, simple in the infancy of his reason, man spoke to the sun and the 
moon; he animated with his understanding and his passions the great 
agents of nature; he thought by vain sounds and useless practices to 
change their inflexible laws. Fatal error 1 He desired that the water 
should ascend, the mountains be removed, the stone mount in the air; and 
substituting a fantastic to a real world, he constituted for himself beings of 
opinion, to the terror of his mind and the torment of his race. 

* Thus the ideas of God and religion sprung, like all others, from physical 
objects, and were in the understanding of man, the produce of his sensa- 
tions, his wants, the circumstances of Ms life, and the progressive state of 
his knowledge. 

' As these ideas had natural beings for their first models, it resulted from 
hence that the divinity was originally as various and manifold as the forms 
under which he seemed to act : each being was a power, a genius, and the 
first men found the universe crowded with innumerable Gods. 

* In like manner the ideas of the divinity having had for motors the 
affections of the human heart, they underwent an order of division calcu- 
lated from the sensations of pain and pleasure, of love and hatred: the 
powers of nature, the Gods, the genii, were classed into benign and malefi- 
cent, into good and evil ones: and this constitutes the universality of diese 
two ideas in every system of religion. 

' These ideas, anaJogous to the condition of their inventors, were for a 
long time confused and gross. Wandering in woods, beset with wants, 
destitute of resources, men in their savage state had no leisure to make 
comparisons and draw conclusions. Suffering more ills than they tasted 
enjoyments, their most habitual sentiment was fear, their theology terror, 
their worship confined to certain modes of salutation, of offerings which 
they presented to beings whom they supposed to be ferocious and greedy 
like themselves. In their state of equality and independence, no one took 
upon him the office of mediator with Gods as insubordinate and poor as 
himself. No one having any superfluity to dispose o^ there exi&^i^ ^osk 
parasite under the name of priest, nor tiibutA \iii^«t ^^'^KE&ft^'l T«io3&«k 
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nor empire under the name of altar; their dogma and morality, jumbled 
together, were only self-preserration; and their religion, an arbitrary idea 
without influence on the mutual relations existing between men, was but a 
Tain homage paid to the visible powers of nature. 

* Such was the first and necessary origin of every idea of the divinity.* 

* In reality, when the vulgar heard talk of a new heaven and another 
world, they soon gave a body to these fictions; they erected on it a solid 
stage and real scenes; and their notions of geography and astronomy 
served to strengthen, if they did not give rise to, the delusion. 

' On the one hand, the Fhenician navigators, those who passed the pillars 
of Hercules to fetch the pewter of Thule and the amber of the Baltic, 
related that at the extremity of the world, the boundaries of the ocean (the 
Mediterranean), where the sun sets to the countries of Asia, there were 
Fortunate Islands, the abode » of an everlasting spring; and at a farther 
distance, hyperborean regions, placed under the earth (relatively to the 
tropics), where reigned an eternal night. From these stories, badly under- 
stood, and no doubt confusedly related, the imagination of the people com- 
Cd the Elysian Fields, delightful spots in a world below, having their 
en, their sun, and their stars; and Tartarus, a place of darkness, 
hnmidity, mire, and chilling frost. Now, inasmuch as mankind, inquisitive 
about all that of which they are ignorant, and desirous of a protracted 
existence, had already exerted their faculties respecting what was to become 
of them after death; inasmuch, as they had equally reasoned upon that prin- 
ciple of life which animates the body, and which quits it without changing 
the form of the body, and had conceived to themselves airy substances, 
phantoms and shades, they loved to believe that they should resume in the 
subterranean world that Ufe which it was so painful to lose; and this abode 
appeared commodious for the reception of those beloved objects which they 
coald not prevail on themselves to renounce. 

' On the other hand, the astrological and philosophical priests told such 
stories of their heavens as perfectly quadrated with these fictions. Having, 
in their metaphorical language, denominated the equinoxes and solstices 
the gates of heaven, or the entrance of the seasons, they explained the ter- 
restrial phenomena by saying, that through the gate of horn (first the bull, 
afterwards the ram), vivifying fires descended, which, in spring, gave life to 
vegetation and aquatic spirits, which caused, at the solstice, the overflowing 
of the Nile: that through the gate of ivory (originally the bowman, or 
Sigittarius, then the balance), and through that of Capricorn, or the urn, 
the emanations or influences of the heavens returned to their source and 
re-ascended to their origin ; and the Milky Way which passed through the 
doors of the solstices, seemed to them to have been placed there on purpose 
to be their road and vehicle. The celestial scene farther presented, accord- 
ing to their Atlas, a river (the Nile, designated by the windings of the 
Hydra) : together with a barge (the vessel Argo), and the dog Sirius, both 
bearing relation to that river, of which they foreboded the overflowing. 
These circumstances, added to the preceding ones, increased the probability 
of the fiction; and thus to arrive at Tartarus or Elysium, souls were 
obliged to cross the rivers Styx and Acheron, in the boat of Charon the 
ferryman, and to pass through the doors of horn and ivory, which were 
guarded by the mastiff Cerberus. At length a civil usage was joined to all 
these inventions, and gave them consistency. 

* The inhabitants of Egypt having remarked that the putrefaction of dead 
bodies became in their burning climate the source of pestilence and diseases, 
the custom was introduced in a great number of states, of burying the dead 
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at a distance from the inhabited districts, in the desert which lies at the 
West. To arrive there it was necessary to cross the canals of the river in a 
boat, and to pay a toll to the ferryman, otherwise the body remaining 
nnburied, would have been left a prey to wild beasts. This custom sug- 
gested to her civil and religious legislators, a powerful means of affecting 
tiie manners of her inhabitants, and addressing savage and uncultivated 
men with the motives of filial piety and reverence for the dead; they intro- 
duced, as a necessary condition, the undergoing that previous trial which 
should decide whetner the deceased deserved to be admitted upon the 
footing of his family honours into the black city. Such an idea too well 
accorded with the rest of the business not to be incorporated with it; it 
accordingly entered for an article into religions creeds, and hell had its 
Minos and its Bhadamanthus, with the wand, the chair, the guards, and the 
urn, after the exact model of this civil transaction. The divinity then, for 
the first time, became a subject of moral and political consideration, a legis- 
lator, by so much the more formidable as, while his judgment was final and 
his decrees without appeal, he was unapproachable to his subjects. This 
mythological and fabulous creation, composed as it was of scattered and 
discordant parts, then became a source of future punishments and rewards, 
in which divine justice was supposed to correct the vices and errors of this 
transitory state. A spiritual and mystical system, such as I have men- 
tioned, acquired so much the more credit as it applied itself to the mind by 
every argument suited to it. The oppressed looked thither for an indem- 
nification, and entertained the consoling hope of vengeance ; the oppressor 
expected by the costliness of his offerings to secure to himself impunity, 
and at tibe same time employed this principle to inspire the vulgar with 
timidity; kings and priests, the heads of the people, saw in it a new source 
of power, as they reserved to themselves the privilege of awarding the 
favours or the censure of the great Judge of all, according to the opinion 
they should inculcate of the odiousness of crimes and the meritoriousness of 
virtue. 

* Thus, then, an invisible and imaginary world entered into competition 
with that which was real. Such, O Persians ! was the origin of your reno- 
vated earth, your city of resurrection, placed under the equator, and distin- 
guished from all other cities by this singular attribute, that the bodies of its 
inhabitants cast no shade. Such, O Jews and Christians! disciples of the 
Persians, was the source of your New Jerusalem, your paradise and your 
heaven, modelled upon the astrological heaven of Hermes. Meanwhile, 
your hell, O ye Mussulmans : a subterraneous pit surmounted by a bridge, 
your balance of souls and good works, your judgment pronounced by the 
angels Monkir and Nekir, derives its attributes from the mysterious cere- 
monies of the cave of Mithra; and your heaven is exactly coincident with 
that of Osiris, Ormuzd, and Brama.* 

* It is evident, that it is not truth for which you contend; that it is not 
her cause you are jealous of maintaining, but the cause of your own pas- 
sions and prejudices; that it is not the object as it really exists that you 
wish to verify, but the object as it appears to you ; that it is not the evi- 
dence of the thing that you are anxiotis should prevail, but your personal 
opinion, your mode of seeing and judging? There is a power that you want 
to exercise, an interest that you want to maintain, a prerogative that you 
want to assume: in short, the whole is a struggle of vanity. And as every 
individual, when he compares himself with every other, finds himself to be 
his equal and fellow, he resists by a similar feeling of ri^ht% «xAix^\sw>Cc£i& 
right, which you all deny to each other, and ftom. li^vt \r^«c«oX ^^'osk^o^^* 
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ness of your equality, spring your disputes, your combats, and your 
intolerance. 

* Now, the only way of restoring nnanimity is by returning to nature, 
and taking the order of things which she has established for your director 
and guide; and this farther truth will then appear from your uniformity of 
sentiment 

* If we would arrive at uniformity of opinion, we must previously estab- 
lish certainty, and veriiy the resemblance which our ideas have to their 
models. Now, this cannot be obtained, except so far as the objects of our 
inquiry can be referred to the testimony, and subjected to the examination 
of our senses. Whatever cannot be brought to this trial is beyond the limits 
of our understanding; we have neither rule to try it by, nor measure by 
which to institute a comparison, nor source of demonstration and knowledge 
concerning it. 

* Whence it is obvious that, in order to live in peace and harmony, we 
must consent not to pronounce upon such objects, nor annex to them 
importance; we must draw a line of demarcation between such as can be 
verified and such as cannot, and separate, by an inviolable barrier, the 
world of fantastic beings from the world of realities: that is to say, all civil 
effect must be taken away from theological and religious opinions. 

* This, O nations I is the end that a great people, freed from their fetters 
and prejudices, have proposed to themselves; this is the work in which, by 
their command, and under their immediate auspices, we were engaged, 

when your kings and your priests came to interrupt our labours 

Kings and priests, you may yet for a while suspend the solemn publication 
of the laws of nature; but it is no longer in your power to annihilate or to 
subvert them.' 

We conclude with the following: * Investigate the laws which nature, for 
our direction, has implanted in our breasts, and form from thence an 
authentic aud immutable code. Nor let this code be calculated for one 
family, or one nation only, but for the whole without exception. Be the 
legislators of the human race, as ye are the interpreters of their common 
nature. Show us the line that separates the world of chimeras from that of 
realities; and teach us, after so many religions of error and delusion, the 
religion of evidence and truth.' 

Our space prohibits further quotation in this number; but when we 
return to the subject, we shall notice chapter xxi., ' Problem of Beligious 
Contradictions,' and also * The Law of Nature; or. Principles of Mordity.' 
Few men wrote more on various topics than Volney; and few have been 
more respected while living, and esteemed when dead, by those whose 
respect and esteem it is always an honour to possess. At the age of fifty- 
three, after much travel and great study, Volney consoled his latter days by 
marrying his cousin — ^the hope of his youth — ^Mdlle. de Chasseboeuf. A 
disorder of the bladder, contracted when traversing the Arabian deserts, 
caused his death at the age of sixty-three. He was buried in the cemetery 
of Pdre Lachaise, when Lietya, Director of the French Academy, pronounced 
a noble panegyric over lus grave; and after his death he was spoken 
highly of by some of the most illustrious men of France. Thus ended the 
days of one of the Freethinkers of the past whose works, despite all sup- 
pression, will never die. J. W. 
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Henbt St. John, Lord Bolinobhokb, was bom in his family seat at 
Battersea, on the Ist of October, 1672, and died there on November 15th, 
1751, in bis 79th year. He was educated by a clergyman in an nnnatnral 
manner, and speedily developed himself as a libertine. When he left 
Oxford, he was one of the handsomest men of the day — ^his majestic figure, 
refined address, dazzling wit, and classic eloquence, made him irresistibly 
the * first gentleman in Europe.' Until his twen^-fourth year, he was 
renowned more for the graces of his person, and the fascination of his wild 
exploits, rather than possessing a due regard to his rank and abHities. His 
conduct, however, was completely changed when he became a Member of 
Parliament. The hopes c^ his friends were resuscitated when they dis- 
covered the aptitude for business — the ready eloquence, and the sound rea- 
soning of the once wild St. John. He soon became the hardest worker and 
the leader of the House of Commons. The expectations of the nation rose 
high when night after night he spoke with the vivacity of a poet, and the 
profundity of a veteran statesman on public affairs. In 1704, he received 
the seals' as Secretary-of-War, and was mainly instrumental in gaining 
Marlborough's victories, by the activity with which he supplied the Engliw 
Gener^ with munitions of war. On the ascendancy of the Whigs, St. John 
resigned his office, and retired into privacy for two years, when the Whig 
administration was destroyed, and St. John re-appeared as Secretary for 
Foreign Afiairs. Sia greatest work now was the negotiation of the treaty 
of Utrecht. This treaty was signed by St. John (then Lord Bolingbroke), 
he being sent to Paris as the British Plenipotentiary, and was hailed by the 
Parisians as a guardian angel. To such an extent was this feeling mani- 
fested, that when he visited the theatres every one rose to welcome him. So 
long as Queen Anne lived, Bolingbroke's influence was paramount, but 
associated with him was the Earl of Oxford, in opposition to the Whig 
party, and serious difierences had arisen between the rivals. Oxford was 
dismissed four days before the Queen's death, and Bolingbroke officiated in 
his place, until Oxford's vacancy was fitted, which all expected would be 
given to himself. A stormy debate in the Privy Council so agitated the 
Queen, that it shortened her life, and the Council reconmiended the Earl of 
Shrewsbury as Premier, and with him the Whigs. 

With the accession of George, came the impeachment of Bolingbroke by 
the victorious Whigs. Knowing that it was their intention to sacrifice hint 
to party revenge, and that his accusers would likewise act as his judges, he 
wisely withdrew himself to France. The Pretender held a mimic court at 
Avignon, and a debating society at Lorraine, entitled a Parliament. Ha 
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offered Bolingbroke the office of Secretary of State, which was accepted by 
him; and it was only at this time that the emanations of the exiled Stnart'is 
cabinet possessed either a solidity of aim, or a definite purpose. If Louis 
XIV. had lived longer, he might have assisted the Pretender, but with his 
death expired the hopes of that ill-fated dynasty. Bolingbroke strove to 
husband the means which the Chevalier's iriends had collected, but the 
advice of the Duke of Ormond was listened to in preference to Boling- 
broke*s. The results which Bolingbroke foretold — proceeding rashly, 
and failing ignominiously — ^both occurred, The insurrection broke out, and 
failed — ^no other end could have been anticipated. Intrigues were fast 
coiling themselves aromid the secretary; he was openly blamed for the 
reverses in Scotland — ^but he was alike careless of their wrath or its issue. 
One morning Ormond waited npon him with two slips of paper ftom the 
Pretender, informing him that his SSrvicetf were no longer required. After 
his dismissal he was impeached by the lackeys of the Pretender under 
seven heads, which were widely distributed throughout Europe. There is 
ihis anomaly in the life of Bolingbroke, witnessed in no other Englishman : 
In one year he was, the most powerfnl ndan in England — Secretary of State 
— an exile — and then id the same year he occupied a similar office to one 
who aimed at the English tiirone, and was impeached by both parties. 

For several years he oecnpied himself ih France with philosophical pur- 
Suits — until the year 1723 — when he received a pardon, which allowed him to 
return to England, but. still his sequestered estates were not returned, and 
this apology for a pardoti was negotiated by a bribe of £11,000 to the 
German Duchess of Kendal — one of the king*k mistresses. 

Alexander Pop& wto Boiingbroke's constant correspondent Pope had 
won the applause of En^and by his poems, and was then considered the 
arbiter of genius. .-.Voltaire occupied a similar position in France. Since 
Pope first laid the copy of his greatest epic at the feet of Bolingbroke, and 
begged of him to correct its errors, he had gradually won himself that 
renown which posterity has endorsed. But what a uni^ in divergence did 
those philosophers present 1 The • calin moralism of Pope, his sweet and 
policed rhyme, contiasted with ^e fiery wit and hissing sarcasm of the 
Frenchman, more trenchant than Pope's, yet wanting his sparkling epi- 
grams. The keen discernment of both those men saw in Bolingbroke a 
master, and they ranked by his «ide as twin apostles of a new and living 
fiaitb. It was the penetration of true greatness which discerned in the 
Snglish peer that sublimity of intellect they possessed themselves, without 
the egotism of an imbecile rival. Bolingbroke had cherished the ethics of 
one, and restrained the rancour of the other-^-and both men yielded to him 
whose system they worshipped; and this trinity of Deists affords the 
noblest example which can .be evened to prove the Harmony of Reason 
amidst the most varied accomplishmoits. Although Pope's name occurs 
but seldom in the history of Freethought — while that of Bolingbroke is 
emblazoned in all its giovy, and Vdltaire is enshrined as its only Deity — 
yet we must not forget that what is how known as the only collection of 
St John's works (Uie edition in five vblumes by Mallet), were written for 
the instruction of Pope — sent to him ia lettisrs— discussed and agreed to by 
him— so that the great essayist is as much implicated in them as the aathor 
of the Dictionary. It is said,' In his society these two illustrious men felt 
and admowledgcd a superior genius; and if he had nO claim to excellence 
in Doetry — the art in which they were so pre-eminent — ^he surpassed them 
botn in the philosophy they so much admired.^ 
For ten years after this period, he devoted himself to various political 
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writings, which were widely circulated; bat we most widve the pleasnie aX 
present of analysing those, and confine our attention to the allianee between 
Pope and Bolingbroke, in the new school of philosophy. 

Bolingbroke's principal friends were Pope, Swift, MaUet, 'V^mdam, and 
Atterbary. The first three were most in his confidence in regard to religion: 
and although Pope was educated a Roman Catholic, and occasionally con- 
formed to that hierarchy (and like Voltaire, for peace, died in it), yet the 
philosophical letters which passed between Pope and St John, fully estab- 
nshed him as a consistent Deist— an honour to which Swift also attained, 
although being a dignitary of the Church : but if doubts arise on the sub- 
ject, they can easily be dispelled. General Grimouard, in his * Essai snr 
Bolingbroke,' says that * he was intimate with the widow of Mallet, the 
poet, who was a lady of much talent and learning, and had lired upon terms 
of friendship with Bolingbroke, Swift, Pope, and many other distinguished 
characters of the day, who frequently met at her house.' The General adds, 
that the lady has been frequency heard to declare, that these men were all 
equally deistical in their seatiipents (que c'etait une society de purs deistes); 
that Swift from his clerical character was a little more reserved than the 
others, but he was evidenUy of the Sf^me sentimejQts at bottom. 

There is a remarkable passage in one of P^e's letters to Swift, which 
seems rather corroborative of the General's. He is inviting Swift to come 
and visit him. ' The day is come,' he says, ' which I have often wished, 
but never thought to see, when every mortal I esteem is of the same senti- 
ments in politics and religion.' Dr. Warton remarks npon this paragraph, 
* At this time therefore (1733) he (Pope) and Bolingbroke were of the 
same sentiment in religion as well as politics ;** and Pope writing to Swift 
is proof sufficient that Bolingbroke, Swift, and himself, were united in 
opinions. 'Wherever Swift's name is known, it is associated with his spleen 
on account of his not being elevated to the Eniscopal Bench, when he was 
promised a vacancy, which was reserved for him; but Queen Anne abso- 
lutely refused to confer such a dignity upon the author of 'Gullivei^s 
Travels ' — that prc^ound satire upon society and religion; and this occur- 
ring at a time when his energetic services were so much needed in defanee 
of the government he so assisted by pamphleteering, satire, and wholesale 
lampoons. Mr. Cooke says, * The Earl of Nottingham, in the debate upon 
the Dissenters' Bill, chiefly founded: his objection to the provision that ^e 
Bishops should have the only power of licensing tutors, upon the likelihood 
there was that a man who was in a fair way for becoming a Bishop^ 
was hardly suspected of being a Chsistian.' This pointed allusion to 
Swift passed without comment or reply in a public assembly, composed in a 
great measure of his private friends and associates. This seems to inti- 
mate that the opinion of his contemporaries was not very strong in favour 
of Swift's religious principles.' This may suffice to prove the unanimity 
of sentiment existing among this brilliant coterie — one a political Church- 
man — another the greatest poet of his age— ^-the third, the most accom- 
plished statesman of his country. Althou^ they were united in religious 
conviction, it would have been certain ruin to any of the confederates u the 
extent of their thoughts had reached the public ear. The Dean wrote for 
the present — the poet for his age — and the peer for the immediate benefit 
of his friends, and a record for the future. But they were all agreed that 
Some code of ethics should be pomulgated, which should embody the posi* 
live speculations of BolingbroKe, with the easy grace of Pope — ^the elabo- 

I ■ — ■ . — ^ — . . t 
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rate research of the philosopher with the rhetoric of the poet. Swift coa- 
lesced in this idea, but was, to a certain extent, ignorant of its subsequent 
history. It was not thought prudent to trust Mallet and others with the 
secret. For this purpose the * Essaj on Man ' was designed on the prin- 
ciples elaborated by Bolingbroke in his private letters to Pope. It was 
Bolingbroke who drew up the scheme, mapped out the arguments, and 
sketched the similies — ^it was Pope who embellished its beauties, and 
iumed it into rhyme. Doctor Warton, the editor of Pope, also proves this : — 
'Lord Bathurst told the Doctor that he had read the whole of the ** Essay 
on Man " in the handwriting of Bolingbroke, and drawn up in a series of 
propositions which Pope was to amplify, versify, and to illustrate.' If far- 
ther proofs are required, that Bolingbroke was not only a co-partner but 
coadjutor with Pope, it is found in the opening of the poem, where the 
poet uses the plural in speaking of Bolingbroke — 

' Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 
* * « « « 

Langh when we must, be candid when you can, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man.* 

This is sufficient to prove the partnership in the poem, and from the gene- 
nilly-acknowledged fact of his connection, we have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that this poem is the grand epic of Ddsm, and is as much the ofispring 
pf Bolingbroke, as his own ideas when enunciated by others. There is not 
a single argument in the Essay but what is much more elaborated in the 
works of Bolingbroke, while every positive argument is reduced to a few 
poetic maxims in the Essay. We may as well look here for Bolingbroke's 
creed, ra^er than amongst his prose works. There is, however, this dif- 
ference, that in the Essay there is laid down an ethical scheme of positivism 
— ie^ of everything in morals which can be duly tested and nothing more: 
while in the prose writings of Bolingbroke, the negative side of theology 
is discussed with an amount of erudition which has never been surpassed 
bv any of the great leaders of Freethought. The first proposition of the 
"Ebsay is based on a postulate, upon which the whole reasoning is built. 
Overthrow this substratum, and the philosophy of the Essay is overturned — 
admit it, and its truth is evident; it is — 

'What can we reason but irom what we know?* 

This is equivalent to saying that we can only reason concerning man as a 
finite part of an infinite existence, and we can only predicate respecting 
what comes nnder the category of positive knowledge ; we are therefore dis- 
abled ftrom speculating in any theories which have for a basis opposition to 
the collected experience of mankind. This was a position laid down by 
Bolingbroke to escape all the historical arguments which some men deduce 
from alleged miraculous agency in the past, or problematical prophecy in 
the ftiture. It likewise shows the untenable nature of all analogy, which 
presumes to trace an hypothetical first cause, or personal intelligence, to 
account for a supposed origin of primeval existence, by which nature was 
caused, or forms of being first evolved. Although it may be deemed incon- 
fistent with the philosophy of BoHngbroke to admit a God in the same 
argument as the above, we must not forget that in all speculative reasoning 
^ere must be an assumption of some kind, which ought to be demonstrated 
liy proof, or a suitable equivalent in the form of universal consent Yet 
in the case of the God of the Essay, we look in vain for the attributes 
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with which Theists love to clothe thbir God, and we can hot perceive 
inexorable necessity in the shape of rigid and unswerving laws, collected in 
one focus hy Pope, and dignified with the name of God; so that the differ- 
ence betwixt a Deist of the old, and an Atheist of the modern, school, is 
one of mere words — they both commence with an assumption, the Atheist 
only defining his terms more strictly, the subject-matter in both 
instances being the same. The only difference being, the one deceives 
himself with a meaningless word, the other is speechless on what he cannot 
comprehend. The Essay shows a scheme of universal gradation, com- 
posed of a series of links, which are one entwined within the other — every 
rock being placed in its necessitated position — every plant amidst its 
grov^th bearing an exoteric similitude to itself — every animal, fix)m the 
lowest quadruped to the highest race of man, occupying a range of climate 
adapted to its requirements. The Essay here is scientifically correct, and 
agrees with the ablest writers on necessity. A German philosopher, 
renowned alike for rigid analysis and transcendent abilities as a successful 
theorist, observes, * When I contemplate all things as a whole, I perceive 
one nature, one force : when I regard them as individuals, many forces 
which develop themselves according to their inward laws, and pass through 
all the forms of which they are capable, and all the objects in nature are but 
those forces under certain limitations. Every manifestation of eVery indi- 
vidual power of nature is determined partly by itself, partly by its own 
preceding manifestations, and partly by the manifestations of' all other 
powers of nature with which it is connected; but it is connected with all, 
for nature is one connected whole. Its manifestations are, therefore, strictly 
necessary, and it is absolutely impossible to be other than as it is. In 
every moment of her duration nature is one connected whole, in every 
moment must every individual be what it is, because all others are what 
they are, and a single grain of sand could not be moved from its place, 
without, however imperceptibly to us, changing something throughout all 
parts of the immeasurable whole. Every moment of duration is deter- 
mined by all past moments, and will determine all future movements, and 
even the position of a grain of sand cannot be conceived other than it is, 
without supposing other changes to an indefinite extent. Let us imagine 
that grain of sand to be lying some few feet further inland than it actually 
does; then must the storm- wind that drove it in irom the sea shore have 
been stronger than it actually was; then must the preceding state of the 
atmosphere, by which this wind was occasioned, and its degree of strength 
being determined, have been different from what it actuaUy was, and the 
preceding changes which gave rise to this particular weather, and so on. 
We must suppose a different temperature from that which really existed — 
a different constitution of bodies which influenced that temperature. How 
can we know that in such a state of weather we have been supposing, in 
order to carry this grain of sand a few yards further, some ancestors of 
yours might not have perished from hunger, cold, or heat, long before the 
birth of that son from whom you are descended, and thus you might never 
have been at all, and all that you have ever done, and all that you ever 
hope to do, must have been hindered, in order that a grain of sand might 
lie in a different place.** The whole of the first book is devoted to the 
necessitated cohdition of man in relation to the universe. In one portion 
there is a succession of beautiful similes, pourtraying the blissful state we 
are in, instead of being gifted with finer sensibilities, or a prescience, 
which would be a curse. . 

» Fichte's * Destination of Mia,* tje^^ %t^. 
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Pope, although an ardent disciple of Bolingbroke, did not entirely for- 
sake the prejudices of childhood; he still indulged in a bare hops of a 
future life, which his master, with more consistency, suppressed. So that 
when the poet rhymed the propositions of St. John, he pointed them with 
*hope* in an eternal future; for that speculation which was still a probability 
in his day, is now nearly silenced by modem science. But we must not 
confound the ideas of futurity, which some of the Deists expressed, with 
thcfee of Christianity. They were as different as the dreams of Christ and 
Plato were dissimilar. Pope * hoped * for a future life of intellectual enjoy- 
ment devoid of evil, but the heaven of the gospel is equally as necessary to 
be counterbalanced by a hell, as the existence of a God requires the 
balancing support of a devil. We therefore can sympathise with the 
description of a heaven, the poor Indian looked for: — 

Some safer world in depths of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
Nor fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold. 
To 2>e— contents bis natural desires. 
He asks no angels' wings, no seraphs* fires, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His futhful dog should bear hun company. 

Pope durst not emphatically deny the future-life theory, so he attacked it by 
elaborating a physical instead of a spiritual heaven. So heterodox a 
notion of the Indian's future sports, is not to be found in theology, espe- 
cially as he pictures the Indian's sports with his dog. Here was a doable 
blow aimed at Christianity by evolving a * positive ' idea of future pleasures, 
and the promulgation of sentiments anti-Christian. Again he attacks them 
for unwarrantable speculation in theology, when he says — 

' In pride, in reasoning pride our error lies.' 

Hiis is a corollaiy to the first proposition, * What can we reason but from 
what we know?' The only predicate we can draw from this is, the undoubted 
fact that we have no right to profess to hold opinions of that, upon which 
we cannot have any positive proof. The last line of the first book has 
been generally thought open to attack. It relates to necessity — ^'Whaterer 
is, is right' — and is not to be viewed in relation to society as at present con* 
stituted, but to the physical universe. 

The second book deals with man in relation to himself as an individual; 
ihe third as a member of society, and the last in respect to happiness. 
Throughout the whole Essay the distinctions arising from nature and 
instinct are defined and defended with vigour and acuteness. Both are 
proved to be 'equally great in degree, in spite of the hints constancy 
thrown out in reference to ' God-like Reason versus Blind Instinct' We 
confess our inability to discern the Taunted superiority of llie powers of 
reason over those of its blinder sister. We see in the one matchless wisdom 
— profound decision — unfailing resource — a happy contentment as 
unfeigned as it is natural. On the other hand, we see temerity allied with 
cowardice — a man seeking wisdom on a watery plank, when every footmark 
may serve him for a funeral efSgy; political duplicity arisine from his con- 
fined generalisation of facts; a desire to do right, but checked by accident 
and conning— everywhere uneasy — always fatfi. If the Christians' fables 
were true, we might say that Adam and Eve were originally in possession 
of Instinct and Reason, and fell by listening to the promptings of volition, 
ixistead of the unswerving powers of the brutes, and for a hereditary 
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punishment was cursed with a saperabundance of reason. For with all our 
mtellectoal prerogatives, we have jet failed to arrive at a definite conrse of 
action which should influence our conduct* The Essay, speaking of 
Government by Christianity, says: — 

' Force first made conquest, and that conquest law, 
Till superstition taught the tyrant awe. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To power unseen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the rending earth and bursting skies, 
Saw Gods descend and fiends infernal rise. 
"Here fixed the dreadful, there the blessed abodes. 
Here made her devils, and weak hopb hbb Gdds. 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust^ 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive. 
And formed like tyrants; tyrants would bslibtb 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide. 
And Hbll was built in spite, and Hbaybn m fbidb.' 
And again — 

' For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right' 

The Essay concludes with an invocation to Bolingbroke — ^whom Pope 
styles, * my guide, philosopher, and fnend.' Such is the conclusion of the 
most remarkable ethical poem in any language. It is the Iliad of English 
Deism. Not a single allusion to Christ — a future state of existence given 
Only as a faint probability — ^the whole artificial state of society satirised — 
prayer ridiculed, and government of every kind denounced wmch does not 
bring happiness to the people. The first principle laid down is the corner- 
stone of materialism — * What can we reason but from what we know?' — 
which is stated, explained, and defended with an axiomatic brevity rarely 
equalled, never surpassed — with illustrations comprising the chef d'teuvre 
of poetic grace, and synthical melody, combined with arguments as cogent 
as the examples are perfect 

It stands alone in its impregnability — a pile of literary architecture like 
the * Novum Organan * of Bacon, the ' Principia* of Newton, or the Essay of 
Locke. The fasades of its noble colonnades are seen extending their winga 
through the whole sweep of history, constituting a pantheon of morals,, 
where every nation sends its devotees to admire and worship. 

Let us now turn to the philosophical works cf Bolingbroke. By the will 
of Bolingbroke be devised this portion of his manuscripts to David Mallet^ 
the poet, for publication. The noble Lord's choice is open to censure 
here. He knew the character of Mallet, and could expect little justice 
from him who should have been his biographer. The MSS. were sdl pre- 
pared for the press long before Bolingbroke died. In this original state,, 
they were addressed to Pope. When published they appeared as * Letters or 
Essays addressed to Alexander Pope, Esq.' The political friends of St» 
Johii wished their suppression, fearing that they would injure his reputa- 
tion by being anti-Christian. A large bribe was offered by Lord 
Combur if Mallet would destroy the works. He, no doubt, thinking more 
money could be made by their publication, issued them to the world in 
1754, but without giving a biography or notes to the books, his work beings 
simply correcting Sie errors of the press. True, there esi&^^xw^^Nx^^^- 
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tion that he should write the Life of Bolingbroke, bnt no one can doabt that 
such was the intention of the statesman when he bequeathed to him property 
which realised £10,000 in value. Every one knows the huge witticism of 
Dr. Johnson, who accused Bolingbroke of cowardice, under the simile of 
loading a blunderbuss, and then leaving a Scotchman half-a-crown 
to fire it when he was out of the way. When those posthumous works 
appeared, the grand jury of Westminster presented them to the judicial 
authorities as subversive of religion, morality, and government. They 
were burnt by the common hangman. 

With difficulty we give a quotation from Bolingbroke's ideas of a Future 
Life. In vol. IV., p. 348, he says, * I do dot say, that to believe in a future 
state is to believe in a vulgar error; but this I say, it cannot be demon- 
strated by reason: it is not in the nature of it capable of demonstration, 
and no one ever returned that iiremediable way to give ns an assurance of 
the fact.' 

Again, he speaks personally in reference to himself, Pope, and Wollaston, 
whom he had been opposing. 

' He alone is happy, and he is truly so, who can say. Welcome life what- 
ever it brings! welcome death whatever it is! If the former, we change 
our state. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ That you, or I, or even WoUaston himself, 
should return to the earth from whence we came, to the dirt under our feet, 
or be mingled with the ashes of those herbs and plants from which we drew 
nutrition whilst we lived, does not seem any indignity offered to our nature, 
since it is common to all the animal kind : and he who complains of it as 
such, does not seem to have been set, by his reasoning faculties,'so far above 
them in life, as to deserve not to be levelled with them at death. We were 
like them before our birth, that is nothing. So we shall be on this hypo- 
thesis, like them too after our death, that is nothing. What hardship is done 
us? Unless it be a hardship, that we are not immortal because we wish 
to be so, and flatter ourselves with that expectation. 

* If this hypothesis were true, which I am far from assuming, I should 
have no reason to complain, though having tasted existence, I might abhor 
non-entity. Since, then, the first cannot be demonstrated by reason, nor 
the second be reconciled to my inward sentiment, let me take refuge in 
resignation at the last, as in every other act of my life: let others be 
solicitous about their future state, and frighten or flatter themselves as pre- 
judice, imaginative bad health, or good health — ^nay, a lowering day, or a 
clear sunshine shall inspire them to do : let the tranquillity of my mind rest 
on this immovable rock, that my future, as well as my present state, are 
ordered by an Almighty Creator, and that they are equally foolish, and 
presumptuous, who make imaginary excursions into futurity, and who com- 
plain of the present.' 

Lord Bolingbroke died in the year 1751, after a long and painful illness, 
occasioned by the ignorance of a quack. While lying on bis death-bed he 
composed a discourse, entitled * Considerations on the State of the Nation.' 
He died in peace — in the knowledge of the truth of the principles he had 
advocated, and with that calm serenity of mind, which no one can more 
fully experience than the honest Freethinker. He was buried in the church 
at Battersea. He was a man of the highest rank of genius, far from being 
immaculate in his youth, brave, sincere, a true friend, possessed of rich 
learning, a clear and sparkling style, a great wit, and the most powerM 
Freethinker of his age. * A. C 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 



Ferct Btsshb Shelley (the son and heir of a wealthy English baronet. 
Sir Timothy Shelley, of Castle Goring, in the county of Sussex) was bom 
at Field Place, near Horsham, in that county, on the 4th of August, 1792. 
Ushered into the world in the midst of wealth and fashion, with all the 
advantages of family distinction, the future of Shelley's life appeared a 
bright one; but the sunshine of the morning only served to render the 
darkness which came over his noontide more dark, and to make poor 
Shelley still more susceptible of the hardships he had to encounter. First 
educated at Eton, his spirit there manifested itself by an unflinching oppo- 
sition to the fagging system, and by revolt against the severe discipline of 
the school ; in his * Bevolt of Islam ' Shelley has thus portrayed his 
feelings: — 

* I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit's sleep : a fresh May dawn it was 
When I walked forth upon the glittering grass 
And wept, I knew not why: until there rose 
From the near schoolroom voices that, alas ! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes. 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

And then I clasped my hands and looked around. 
And none was near to mock my streaming eyes. 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground : 
So, without shame, I spake — **• I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Witiiout reproach or check." 

* ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

And from that hour did I, with earnest thought. 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore; 
Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
I cared to learn, but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for my so^l, before 
It mi^t walk forth to war among mankind.' 

From Eton Shelley went to Oxford, and while thex^ Vkft, ^«iax^^ ^\. ^'^ ^%^ 
of eighteen, published a volume of poMcaV ih^Tftft*, coMViNfc^ '•^^ax^ffa^x 
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Nicholson's Remains,' the said Margaret being a woman who tried to assas- 
dnate Greorge IIL He also wrote a pamphlet in defence of Atheism. A copy of 
tiiis pamphlethecansedto be sent to the head of each of the colleges in Oxford, 
wiUi a challenge to discuss and answer. The answer to this was the edict 
which expelled Shelley from Oxford, and at the same time placed a wide 
chasm between him and his family. This breach was still farther widened 
in the following year by his marriage, at the age of nineteen, with a bean- 
tifol girl named Westbrook. Although Miss Westbrook was respectably 
connected, Shelley's aristocratic family regarded this as a m^cUliance, and 
withdrew his pecuniary allowance; and had it not been for the bride's 
father, who allowed the young couple £200 a-year, they would have been 
reduced to actual poverty. This was an unfortunate marriage for both. 
After haying two children, disagreements arose, and Shelley was separated 
from his wife. She (like all beautiful women) was soon attacked by the 
busy tongue of slander, and, unable to bear the world's taunts, committed 
suicide by throwing herself into a pond, just four years from the date of 
their marriage. Shelley, on this account, suffered much misery and mis- 
representation, and this misery was much increased by his family, who 
applied to the Court of Chancery, and obtained a decree, by which Shelley 
was deprived of the custody of his children, on the ground of lus Atheism. 
The same spirit even now pervades the Shelley family, and scarce a copy 
of his poems can be found in the neighbourhood of his larth-place. Shelley 
afterwards contracted a second marriage with the daughter of GMwio, the 
author of ' Caleb Williams,' and Mary WoUstonecraft (who died in giving 
birth to Shelley's wife), and for some time the poet resided at Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he composed the * Be volt of Islam;' and it is a 
strong proof of Uie reality of Shelley's poetical pleadings for the oppressed 
amongst the human race — ^that he was indefatigable in his attentions to the 
poor cottagers of his neighbourhood; and that he suffered severely from an 
attack of ophthalmia, which was originated in one of his benevolent visits. 
Nearly the first of Shelley's poems was his * Queen Mab,' in which (having 
in vain struggled to devote himself to metaphysics apart from poetry) he 
blended his metaphysical speculations with his poetical aspirations. The 
following quotations are taken from that poem, in which his wonderful 
command of language is well shown: — 

' There's not one atom of yon earth 

But once was living man; 
Nor the minutest drop of rain. 
That hangeth in its diinnest cloud, 

But flowed in human veins: 

And from the burning plains 

Where Lybian monsters yeU, 

'From the most gloomy glens 

Of Greenland's sunless clime, 

To where the golden fields 

Of fertile England spread 

Their harvest to the day. 

Thou can'st not find one spot 

Whereon no city stood. 

How strange is human pride; 
I tell thee that those living things. 
To whom the fragile blade of grass. 

That springeth in the mom 
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And perishes ere noon. 
Is an anbonnded world: 
I teil thee that those viewless beings, 
Whose mansion is the smallest partide 
Of the impassive atmosphere, 
Tliink, feel, and live, like man: 
That their affections and antipathies, 
Like his, produce the laws 
Baling their moral state; 
And the minntest throb, 
That through their frame diffuses 
The slightest, faintest motion, 
Is fixed and indispensable 
As the majestic laws 
That rule yon rolling orbs. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

How bold the flight of passion's wandering wingb 

How swift the step of reason's firmer tread. 

How calm and sweet the victories of life, 

How terrorless the triumph of the grave! 

How powerless were the mightiest monarch's arm. 

Vain his loud threat and impotent his frown! 

How ludicrous the priest's dogmatic roar! 

The weight of his exterminating curse, 

How light I and his afiected chiuitj. 

To suit the pressure of the changing times, 

What palpable deceit! — ^but for thy aid, 

Beligion! but for thee, prolific fiend. 

Who peoplest earth with demoBS> hell with men. 

And heaven with slaves! 

Thou taintest all thou lookest upon!— The start. 
Which on tiij cradle beamed so briffhtlj sweet, 
Were gods to the distempered playfulness 
Of thy untutored infancy: the trees. 
The grass, the clouds, the mountains, and the sea, 
All livinff things that walk, swim, creep, or fly^ 
Were gods: ihe simhad homage, and the moon 
Her worshipper. Then thou becamest a boy. 
More daring in thy frenzies: every shape, 
Monstrous or vast, or beautifully wild. 
Which, from sensation's relics, fancy cuUs; 
The spirits of the air, the shuddering ghost. 
The genii of the elements, the powers 
That give a diape to nature's varied works, 
Had l&e and place in the corrupt belief 
Of thy Uind heart: yet still thy youthfnl hands 
Were pure of human blood. Then manhood gave 
Its strength and atdour to thy frenzied brain; 
Thine eager gaze scanned the stttpendous scene, 
Whose wonders mocked tiie knoivledge of thy paride 
Their everiasting and unchanging km 
BcTOToaehed thine ignomnee. Awliiie them stoodf at 
Baffled and gloomy; then Uiou did'sl wuddl-q;:^ 
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The elements of all that thou did'st know; 
The changing seasons, winter's leafless reign, 
^e haddmg of the heaven-breathing trees, 
The eternal orbs that beautify the night, 
The sunrise, and the setting of the moon. 
Earthquakes and wars, and poisons and disease. 
And all their causes, to an abstract point. 
Converging, thou did'st bend, and called it 6od; 
The self-seeing, the omnipotent. 
The merciful, and the avenging God I 
Who, prototype of human misnile, sits 
High in Heaven's realm, upon a golden throne. 
Even like an earthly king: and whose dread work, 
HeU gapes for ever for the unhappy slaves 
Of fate, whom he created in his sport. 
To triumph in their torments when they fell I 
Eardi heard the name; earth trembled, as the smoke 
Of his revenge ascended up to Heaven, 
Blotting the constellations: and the cries 
Of millions, butchered in sweet confidence 
And unsuspecting peace, even when the bonds 
Of safety were confirmed by wordy oaths, 
Sworn in his dreadful name, rung through the land; 
Whilst innocent babes writhed on thy stubborn spear, 
And thou did'st laugh to hear the mother's shriek 
Of maniac gladness, as the sacred steel 
Felt cold in her torn entrails! 

BeligionI thou wert then in manhood's prime; 

But age crept on : one God would not suffice 

For senile puerility; thou fram'dst 

A tale to suit thy dotage, and to glut 

Thj misery-thirsting soul, that the mad fiend 

Thy wickedness had pictured might afford 

A plea for sating the unnatural thirst 

For murder, rapine, violence, and crime. 

That still consumed thy being, even when 

Thou heard'st the step of fate : — that flames might light 

Thy funeral scene, and the shrill' horrent shrieks 

Of parents dying on the pile that burned 

To light their children to thy paths, the roar 

Of the encircling flames, the exulting cries 

Of thine apostles, loud commingling there. 

Might sate thy hungry ear 
Even on the bed of death I 

But now contempt is mocking thy grey hairs; 
Thou art descending to the £urksome grave, 
Unhonoured and unpitied, but bv those 
Whose pride ia passing by like thine, and sheds 
like thine, a glare that fades before the sun 
Of truth, and shines but in the dreadful night 
That long has lowered above the ruined world.' 
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Speaking of the Atheist's martyrdom, in answer to the spirit of *Ianthe,* 
Shelley makes his fairy say: — 

* There is no God I 
Nature confirms the fiedth his death-groan sealed. 
Let heaven and earth, let man's revolying race, 
His ceaseless generations, tell their tale; 
Let every part depending on the chain 
That links it to the whole, point to the hand 
That grasps its term I Let every seed that falls 
In silent eloquence unfold its store 
Of argument. Infinity within. 
Infinity without, belie creation; 
The exterminable spirit it contains 
Is nature's only God: but human pride 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 
To hide its ignorance. 

The name of God 
Has fenced about all crime with holiness. 
Himself the creature of his worshippers, 
Whose names and attributes and passions change, 
Seeva, Buddh, Fob, Jehovah, God, or Lord, 
Even with the human dupes who build his shrines. 
Still serving o'er the war-polluted world 
For desolation's watch- word; whether hosts 
Stain his death-blushing chariot wheels, as on 
Triumphantly they roll, whilst Brahmins raise 
A sacred hymn to mingle with the groans; 
Or countless partners of his power divide 
His tyranny to weakness; or the smoke 
Of burning towns, the cries of female helplessness, 
Unarmed old age, and youth, and infancy. 
Horribly massacred, ascend to heaven 
In honour of his name; or, last and worst, 
Earth groans beneath religion's iron age. 
And priests dare babble of a God of peace. 
Even whilst their hands are red with guildess blood, 
Murdering the while, uprooting every germ 
Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all. 
Making the earth a slaughter-house.' 
*Ianthe's ' spirit, however, asks still further, and the ghost of Ahasuems 
having been summoned, the question is repeated, 'Is there a God?' 
' Ahasuems, Is there a God ! ay, an Almighty God, 
And vengeful as Almighty! Once his voice 
Was heard on earth: earth shuddered at the sound 
The fiery-visaged firmament expressed 
Abhorrence, and the grave of nature yawned 
To swallow all the dauntless and the good 
That dared to hurl defiance at his throne. 
Girt as it was with power. None but slaves 
Survived,— cold-blooded slaves, who did the work 
Of tyrannous omnipotence: whose souls 
No honest indignation ever urged 
To elevated daring, to one deed 
Which gross and sensual self did not ^^cA^xx\a« 
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These slares built temples for the omnipotent fiend, 
Gorgeous and vast: the costly altars smoked 
With human blood, and hideous pseans rung 
Through all the long-drawn aisles. A murderer heard 
His voice in Egypt, one whose gifts and arts 
Had raised him to his eminence in power, 
Accomplice of omnipotence in crime. 
And confidant of the all-knowing one. 

These were Jehovah's words: 
'* From an eternity of idleness 
I, God, awoke: in seven days' toil made earth 
From nothing; rested, and created man, 
I placed him in a paradise, and there 
Planted the tree of evil, so that he 
Might eat and perish, and my soul procure 
Wherewith to sate its malice, and to turn. 
Even like a heartless conqueror of the earth, 
All misery to my fame. The race of men. 
Chosen to my honour, with impunity 
May sate the lusts I planted in their heart. 
Here I command thee hence to lead them on. 
Until, with hardened feet, their conquering troops 
Wade on the promised soil through woman's blood, 
And make my name be dreaded through the luid. 
Yet ever burning flame and ceaseless woe 
Shall be the doom of their eternal souls. 
With every soul on this ungrateful earth 
Virtuous or vicious, weak or strong,—- even all 
Shall perish, to fulfil the blind revenge 
Which you, to men, call justice, of their God." 

The murderer's brow 
Quivered with horror. 

God omnipotent 
Is there no mercy? must our punishment 
Be endless? will long ages roU away. 
And see no term? Oh! wherefore hast thou made 
In mockery and wrath this evil earth? 
Mercy becomes the powerful — ^be but just: 

God I repent and save. 

*' One way remains. 

1 win beget a son, and he shall bear 
The sins of all the world: he shall arise 
In an unnoticed comer of the earth. 

And there shall die upon a cross, and purge 
The universal crime; so that the few 
On whom my grace descends, those who are marke 
As vessels to the honour of tiieir Gk)d, 
May credit this strange sacrifice, and save 
Their souls alive. ll^Uions shaJl live and die 
Who ne'er shall call upon tiieir Saviour's name, 
But, unredeemed, go to tibe gaping grave. 
Thousands shall deem it an old woman's tale, 
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Sach as the nurses frighten babes withal. 

These in a golph of anguish and of flame 

Shall curse their reprobation endlessly. 

Yet tenfold pangs shall force them to avow, 

Even on their beds of torment, where they howl, 

My honour, and the justice of their doom. 

What then avail their virtuous deeds, their thoughts 

Of purity, with radiant genius bright, 

Or lit with human reason's earthly ray? 

Many are called, but few will I elect. 

Do thou my bidding, Moses!"' 

In his poem of ' Rosalind and Helen,' the poet indulges in the following 
prophecy, which he puts in the mouth of Helen : — 

' Fear not the tyrants shall rule for ever. 
Or the priests of the bloody faith; 
They stand on the brink of that mighty river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with death. 
It is fed from the depths of a thousand dells. 
Around them it foams, and rages, and swells; 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity.' 

Besides the poems mentioned, Shelley wrote * The Cenci,' ' Alastor,' 
' Prometheus Unbound,' and many others, including a beautiful little ode 
to a ' Skylark,' and the well known * Sensitive Plant.' 

Shelley was a true and noble man — ^no poet was ever warmed by a more 
genuine and unforced aspiration. De Quincey says, * Shelley would, from 
his earliest mai±ood, have sacrificed all that he possessed for any compre- 
hensive purpose of good for the race of man. He dismissed all insults and 
injuries from his memory. He was the sincerest and most truthful of 
human creatures. If he denounced marriage as a vicious institution, that 
was but another phase of the partial lunacy which affected him : for to no 
man were purity and fidelity more essential elements in the idea of real 
love.' Again, De Quincey speaks of Shelley's * fearlessness, his gracious 
nature, his truth, his purity from all fleshliness of appetite, his freedom 
from vanity, his diffusive love and tenderness.' This testimony is worth 
much — ^the more especially when we remember that it is from the pen of 
Thomas de Quincey, who, while truthfully acknowledging the man, hesi- 
tates not to use polished irony, rough wit, and covert sneering, when 
dealing with the man's uttered thinkings. 

That Shelley understood the true mission of a poet, and the true nature 
of poetry, will appear from the following extract from one of his prose 
essays: — *• Poetry, he says, * is the record of the best and happiest moments 
of the happiest and best minds. We are aware of evanescent visitations of 
thought and feeling, sometimes associated with place and person, sometimes 
reg^ding our own mind alone, and always arising unforeseen, and departing 
unbidden, but elevating and delightful beyond all expression. Poets are 
not only subject to these experiences, as spirits of the most refined organi- 
sation, but they can colour all they combine with the evanescent lines of 
this ethereal world ; a word, a trait in the representation of a scene or 
passion will touch ihe enchanted chord, and reanimate in those who have 
ever experienced these emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the buried image 
of the past. Poetry thus makes immortal tjl that is best and mo&t \^<qa:^- 
tiful in the wwld; it arrests the yaiusbxxi^ wgt^vxv^Qii^ 's«\s^<2tt.\iaKax 'Qbsx 
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interlunations of life, and veiling' them, or in language or in form, sends 
them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news of kindred joy to those 
with whom their sisters abide — abide, because there is no portal of expres- 
sion from the cay ems of the spirit which thej inhabit into the universe of 
things/ 

Shelley's beautiful imagery and idealistic drapery is sometimes so accu- 
mulated in his poems, that it is difficult to follow him in his thinkings. In 
his verse he wishes to stand high as a philosophical reasoner, and this, 
together with his devotion to the cause, which even men of De Quincey's 
stamp call * insolent infidelity,' has prevented Shelley from becoming so 
popular as he might have been. 

Shelley lived a life of strife, passed his boyhood and youth in struggling 
to be iree — ^misunderstood and misinterpreted : and when at last in his 
manhood happier circumstances were gathering around him, a blast of wind 
came, and the waves of the sea washed away one who was really and truly 
' a man and a poet.' 

On Monday, July 8th, 1822, being then in his twenty-ninth year, Shelley 
was returning from Leghorn to his home at Lerici, in a schooner-rigged 
boat of his own, with one friend and an English servant, when the boat had 
reached about four miles from the shore, the storm suddenly rose, and the 
wind suddenly shifted. From excessive smoothness all at once the sea was 
foaming, and breaking, and getting up in a heavy swelL The boat is sup- 
posed to have filled to leeward, and (carrying two tons of ballast) to have 
sunk instantaneously — all on board were drowned. The body of Shelley 
was washed on shore eight days afterwards, near Via Keggio, in an 
advanced state of decomposition, and was therefore burned on a faneral 
pyre, in the presence of Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron, Mr. Trelawney, and a 
Captain Shenley. 

Thus died Shelley in the midday of life, and ere the warm sun of 
that midday could dispel the clouds that had gathered round the morning 
of his career. The following comparison made between the personid 
appearance of Shelley and of Byron, by Gilfillan, has been called by De 
Quincey *an eloquent parallel,' and we therefore conclude the present 
number by quoting it: — * In the forehead and head of Byron there is more 
massive power and breadth: Shelley has a smooth, arched, spiritual expres- 
sion; wrinkle there seems none on his brow; it is as if perpetual youth had 
there dropped its freshness. Byron's eye seems the focus of pride and lust: 
Shelley's is mild, pensive, fixed on you, but seeing you through the mist of 
his own idealism. Defiance curls on Byron's nostril, and sensuality steeps 
his fuU large lips. The lower features of Shelley's face are frail, feminine, 
flexible. Byron's head is turned upwards, as if having risen proudly above 
his contemporaries, he were daring to claim kindred, or demand a contest 
with a superior order of beings. Shelley's is half bent, in reverence and 
humility, before some vast vision seen by his own eye alone. Misery erect, 
and striving to cover its retreat under an aspect of contemptuous fury, is 
the permanent and pervading expression of Byron's countenance. Sorrow, 
softened and shaded away by hope and habit, lies like a *' holier day " of 
still moonshine upon that of Shelley. In the portrait of Byron, taken at 
the age of nineteen, you see the unnatural age of premature passion ; his 
hair is young, his dress is youthful, but his face is old. In Shelley you see 
the eternal child, none the less that his hair is grey, and that sorrow seems 
half his immortality.' * I.' 
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VOLTAIRE. 



Francois Mabib Abouet, better known bj the name of YoLtAiBE, was 
born at Chatenaj, on the 20th of Febmarj, 1694. By assuming the name 
of Voltaire, yoang Aroaet followed the custom, at that time generally 
practised by the rich citizens and younger sons, who, leaving the family 
name to the heir, assumed that of a fief, or perhaps of a country house. 
The father of M. de Voltaire was treasurer to the Chamber of Accounts, 
and his mother, Margaret d'Aumart, was of a noble family of Foitou. The 
fbrtuue which the father enjoyed, enabled him to bestow a first-class educa- 
tion upon the young Aronet, who was sent to the Jesuits' College, where 
the sons of the nobuity received their education. While at school, Voltaire 
began to write poetnr, and gave signs of a remarkable genius. His tutors, 
Fathers Foree and Jay, irom the boldness and independence of his mind, 
predicted that he would become the apostle of Deism in France. This pre- 
diction he fulfilled. ' Voltaire was, says Lord Brougham, ' through his 
whole life, a sincere believer in the existence and attributes of the Deity. 
He was a firm and decided, and an openly declared unbeliever in Chris- 
tianity; but he was, without any hesitation or any intermission, a Theist.' 
His open declaration of disbelief in the inspiration of the Bible, and his 
total rejection of the dogmas of Christianity, laid him open to the malig- 
nant attacks and misrepresentations of the priesthood and the bigots of 
Europe; and so strong were they, that his life was continually in danger. 
Lord Brougham, in hu ' Men of Letters of the Time of George HI.,' says: 
— 'Voltaire's name is so intimately connected in the minds of all men with 
infidelity, in the minds of most men with irrelinon, and, in the minds of 
all who are not well-informed, toith these qwuities alone, that whoever 
undertakes to write his life and examine his claims to the vast reputation 
which all the hostile feelings excited by him against himself have never 
been able to destroy, or even materially to impair, has to labour under a 
great load of prejudice, and can hardly expect, by any detail of particulars, 
to obtain for his subject even common justice at the hands of the general 
reader.* 

Voltaire was bom in a corrupt age, and in a capital where it was fash- 
ionable to be immoraL When he left College, he was introduced by his 
own godfather, the Abbe de Chslteauneuf, to the notorious Ninon de 
FEnclos, who, at her death, left him by will two thousand Uvres to purchase 
books. In estimating the character of Voltaire, a due consideration must 
be had for the period in which he lived, and of the nature of the sociely 
amidst which he was reared. He lived twenty years under the reign of 
Louis XIV., and during the whole of the reign of the infamoxi^ I/3raA&3^ .^ 
when kings, courtiers, and priests set the €aL«m^\e <A VSaa ^ossftsX Hsbsb^ 
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rality. It was then, as Voltaire said, ' that to make the smallest fortune, it 
was oetter to say four words to the mistress of a king, than to write a hun- 
dred Tolames.' 

Voltaire's life, from his youth upwards, was a stormy one. After he left 
College, his father, finding him persist in writing poetry, and Uying at 
large, forbade him his hoase. He insisted upon his son binding himseu to 
an attorney. But his restless disposition quite unfitted him for regular 
employment, and he soon quitted the profession. He early made the 
acquamtance of the most celebrated men of his time, but his eeniua, his 
wit, and his sarcasm, soon raised up numerous enemies. At me age of 
twenty-two, he was accused of haymg written a satire upon Louis XTV., 
who was just dead, and was thrown into the Bastille. But he was not cast 
down. It was here that he sketched his poem of the ' League,' corrected 
his tragedy of * (Edipus,' and wrote some merry yerses on Uie misfortune of 
being a prisoner. The Begent, Duke of Orleans, being informed of his 
innocence, restored him to freedom, and £p:anted him a recompense. ' I 
thank your royal highness,' said Voltaire, ' for haying proyided me with 
ibod; but I hope you will not hereafter trouble yours^ concerning my 



lodging.' 
Voltaire, 



with his actiyity of mind, and liying to so great an age, must 
necessarily produce many works. They are yoluminous, consisting of 
history, poetry, and philosophy. His dramatic pieces are numerous, 
many of^ which are considered second only to Shakspere's. '(Edipus,* 
*Zadig,' «Ingenu,' *Candide,' 'Zaire,' *Henriade,' •Ir^ne,' *Tancred,' 
< Mahomet,' *M^rope,' *Saul,' 'Alzire,' *Le Fanatisme,' 'Marianme,' 
* Gaston de Foix,' * Enfant Prodigae,' * Pacelle d'Orleans,' an essay on 
*I'ire,' the * Elements,' 'History of Charles XIL' < Lectures on Man,' 
' Letters on England,'* Memoirs/* Voyage of Sacramentado,' * Micromegas,' 
<Maid of Orleans,* 'Brutus,' 'Death of Csssar,' 'Adelaide,' 'Temple of 
Taste,' ' Essay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations,' ' An Examination 
of the Holy Scriptures,' and the ' Philosophical Dictionary,' are works that 
emanated from the actiye brain of this wit, poet, satirist, and philosopher. 

In 1722, while at Brussels, Voltaire met Jean Baptiste Bousseau, whose 
misfortunes he deplored, and whose poetic talents he esteemed. Voltaire 
read some of his poems to Bousseau, and he in return read to Voltaire his 
' Ode addressed to Posterity,' which Voltaire, it is asserted, told him would 
neyer arriye at the place to which it was addressed. The two poets parted 
irreconcileable foes. 

Li 1725, Voltaire was again shut up in the Bastille, through attempting 
to reyenge an insult inflicted upon him by a courtier. At the end of six 
months he was released, but ordered to quit Paris. He sought refage in 
En|4and, in 1726. He was the guest in this country of a Mr. Falconer, 
of Wandsworth, whose hospitality he remembered with affection so long as 
life lasted. Voltairewasknowntomost ofthewitsandPreethJiikersof thatday 
in England. At this early age he was at war with Christianity. ' His 
visit to England,' says Lamartine, 'gaye assurance and grayity to his 
incredulity; for in France he had only known l^ertines — m England he 
knew philosophers.' He went to yisit Congreye, who had the affectation to tell 
him that he (Congreye) yalaed himself, not on his authorship, but as a man 
of the world. To which Voltaire administered a just rebuke by saying, 
' I should neyer haye come so far to see a gentleman I' 

Voltaire soon acquired an ample fortune, much of which was expended 
in aiding men of letters, and in encouraging such yoath as he thought dis- 
coyered the seeds of genius. The use he nwde of riches might prevail on 
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envy itself to pardon him their acqairement His pen and his parte were 
erer at the service of the oppressed. Galas, an ia&rm old man, living at 
Tooloase, was accased of having hang his son, to prevent his becoming a 
Catholic The Catholic populace became inflamed, and the joang man 
was declared to be a martyr. The father was condemned to the tortnre 
and the wheel, and died protesting his innocence. The family of Galas 
was rained and disgraced. Voltaire, assaring himself of the innocence o( 
the old man, determined to obtain justice for the family. To this end he 
laboured incessantly for three years. In all this time, he said, a smile 
did not escape him for which he did not reproach himself as for a 
crime. His efforts were snccessfiil. Nor was this the only cause in which 
he was engaged on the side of the weak and the wronged against the pow- 
erful and the persecuting. His whole life, though msdigned as an infidel 
and a scoffer, was one long act of benevolence. On learning that a young 
niece of Comeille languished in a condition unworthy of his name, Vol- 
taire, in the most delicate manner, invited her to his house, and she there 
received an education suitable to ^e rank that her birth had marked for 
her in society. ' It is the duty of a soldier/ he said, * to succour the niece 
of his genend.' 

Voltaire lived for a time at the Court of Frederick the Great of Pmssia, 
and for man^ years carried on a correspondence with that monareh. He 
quarreled with the king, and left the court in a passion. An emissary was 
dispatched to him to request an apology, who said he was to carry 
back to the king his answer verbatim, Voltaire told him that ' the king 
might go to the devil I' On being asked if that was the message he meant 
to be delivered? *Yes,' he answered, 'and add to it that I told yon 
that you might go there with him.' In his * Memoirs,' he has drawn a 
most amusing picture of his Prussian Majesty. He also says, ' Priests 
never entered the palace; and, in a word, Frederick lived without religion, 
without a council, and without a court.' 

Wearied with his rambling and unsettled mode of living, Voltaire 
bought an estate at Femey, in the Pays des Gex, where he spent the last 
twenty years of his life. He rebuilt the house, laid out gardens^ kept a 
good table, and had crowds of visitors from all parts of Europe. Removed 
from whatever could excite momentary or personal passion, he yielded to 
his zeal for the destruction of prejudice, which was the most powerful and 
active of all the sensations he felt. This peaceful life, seldom disturbed 
except by= the threats of persecution rather than persecution itself, was 
adorned by those acts of enlightened and bold benevolence, which, while 
they relieve the sufferings of certain individuals, are of service to the whole 
human race. He was known to Europe as the * Sage of Fernev.' After an 
absence of more than twenty-seven years, he re-visitS Paris in the beginning 
of 1778. He had just finished his play of * Ir^ne,' and was anxious to see 
it performed. His visit was an ovation. He had outlived all his enemies. 
After having been the object of unrelenting persecution by the priests 
and corrupt courtiers of France for a period of more than fifty years, he yet 
lived to see the day when * all that was most eminent in station or most 
distinguished in talents — all that most shone in society, or most roled in 
court, seemed to bend before him.' At this period he, for the first time, 
saw Benjamin Franklin. They embraced each other in the midst of 
public acclamations, and it was said to be Solon who embraced Sophocles. 

Voltaire did not survive his triumph long. His unwearied activity 
induced him, at his great age, to commence a * Dictionary ' upon a notral 
plan, which he prevailed npon the French Acadsni'^ Xa ViiiEA^'^% ^\2bMtR^ 
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' labonn brought on spitting of blood, followed by sleeplessness, to obyialo^ 
which he took opium in considerable quantities. CondOTect says that the 
servant mistook one of the doses, whicji threw him into a state of lethargy, 
fixm which he never rallied. He lingered for some time, bat at length 
expired on the 30th of May, 1778, in his eighty-fifth year. 

It was the custom in those days, and prevails to a considerable extent 
even in our own time, for the religious world to fabricate * horrible death- 
beds * of all Freethinkers. Voltaire's last moments were distorted by his 
enemies after the approved fashion; and notwithstanding the most unquali- 
fied denial on the part of Dr. Burard and others, who were present at his 
death, there are many who believe these falsehoods at this moment Vol- 
taire died in peace, with the exception of the petty annoyances to which he 
was subject by the priests. The philosophers, too, who wished that no 
public stigma should be cast upon him by the refusal of Christian burial, 
persuaded him to undergo confession and absolution. This, to oblige his 
friends, he submitted to; but when the cure one day drew him from his 
lethargy by shouting into his ear, ' Do you believe the divinity of Jesus 
Christ?' Voltaire exclaimed, * In the name of God, sir, speak to me no 
more of that man, but let me die in peace!* This put to flight all doubts 
of the pious, and the certificate of burial was refused. But the prohibition 
of the Bishop of Troyes came too late. Voltaire was buried at the monastery 
of Scelli^res, in Champagne, of which his nephew was abbot, ^terwards, 
during the first French Bevolution, the body, at the request of the citizens, 
was removed to Paris, and buried in the Pantheon. Lamartine, in his 
'History of the Girondists,' p. 149, speaking of the ceremony, says: — 

' On the 11th of July, the departmental and municipal authorities went in 
state to the barrier of Charenton, to receive the mort^ remains of Voltaire, 
which were placed on the ancient site of the Bastille, like a conqueror on 
his trophies; his coffin was exposed to public gaze, and a pedestal was 
formed for it of stones torn from the foundations of this ancient stronghold 
of tyranny; and thus Voltaire when dead triumphed over those stones 
which had triumphed over and confined him when living. On one of Uie 
blocks was the inscription, "IZ^mve on this spot, where despotism once fettered 

thee, the honours decreed to thee by thy country " The coffin of Voltaire 

was deposited between those of Descartes and Mirabeau — ^the spot predes- 
tined for this intermediary genius between philosophy and policy, between 
the design and the execution.' 

The aim of Voltaire's life was the destruction of prejudice and th^ establish- 
ment of Beason. ' Deists,' said W. J. Fox in 1819, * have done much for 
toleration and religious liberty. It may be doubted if there be a country in 
Europe, where that cause has not been advanced by the writings of Vol- 
taire. In the Preface and Conclusion to the * Examination of the Scrip- 
tures,' Voltaire says:— 

* The ambition of domineering over the mind, is one of the strongest 
passions. A theologian, a missionary, or a partisan of any description, is 
always for conquering like a prince, and there are manv more sects than 
there are sovereigns in the world. To whose guidance shall I submit my 
mind? Must I be a Christian, because I happened to be bom in London, 
or in Madrid? ~ Must I be a Mussulman, because I was born in Turkey? 
As it is myself alone that I ought to consult, the choice of a religion is my 
greatest interest. One man adores God by Mahomet, another by the Grand 
lisma, and another by the Pope. Weak and foolish men! adore God by 
your own reason I have learnt that a French Vicar, of the name of John 
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Meslier, who died a short time since, prayed on his dea^-bed that Qod. 
would forgive him for having taught Christianity. I have seen a Yicar in 
Dorsetshire relinquish a living of: £200 a-year, and confess to Ms parish- 
ioners that his conscience would not permit 1dm to preach the shocking 
absurdities of the Christians. Bat neither the will nor ^e testament of John 
Meslier, nor the declaration of this worthy Vicar, are what I consider 
decisive proofs. Uriel Acosta, a Jew, publicly renounced the Old Testa- 
ment in Amsterdam; however, I pay no more attention to the Jew Acosta 
than to Parson Meslier. I will read the arguments on both sides of the 
trial, with careful attention, not suffering the lawyers to tamper with me; 
but will weigh, before God, the reasons of both parties, and decide 

according to my conscience. I commence by being my own instructor 

I conclude, that every sensible man, every honest man, ought to hold 
Christianity in abhorrence. ** The great name of Theist, wUch we can 
never sufficiently revere," is the only name we ought to adopt. The only 
gospel we ahould read is the grand book of nature, written with Qod's own 
hand, and stamped with his own seaL The only religion we ought to pro- 
fess is, ** to adore God, and act like honest men." It would be as impossible 
for this simple and eternal religion to produce evil, as it would be impos- 
sible for Christian fanaticism not to produce it But what shall we sub- 
stitute in its place? say you. What? A ferocious animal has sucked the 
blood of my relatives. I tell you to rid yourselves of this beast, and you 
ask me what you shall put in its place I Is it you that put this question to 
me? Then you are a hundred times more odious than the pagan pontiffs, 
who permitted themselves to enjoy tranquillity among their ceremonies and 
sacrifices, who did not attempt to enslave the mind by dogmas, who never 
disputed the powers of the magistrates, and who introduced no discord 
among mankind. Tou have the face to ask what you must substitute in 
tiie place of your fables?* 

As will be seen by his exclamation on his death-bed, Voltaire was no 
believer in the divinity of Christ He disbelieved the Bible in toto. The 
accounts of the doings of the Jewish kings, as represented in the Old Testa- 
ment, he has unsparingly ridiculed in the drama of * SauL* The quiet 
irony of the following will be easily appreciated: — 

DiYiNiTT OF Jbsus. — The Socinians, who are regarded as blasphemers, 
do not recognise the divinity of Jesus Christ. They dare to pretend, with 
the philosophers of antiquity, with the Jews, the Mahometans, and most 
other nations, that the idea of a god-man is monstrous; that the distance 
from God to man is infinite; and that it is impossible for a perishable body 
to be infinite, inmiense, or eternal They have the confidence to quote 
Eusebius, Bishop of Csssarea, in their favour, who, in his * Ecclesiastical 
History,* book i., chap. 9, declares that it is absurd to imagine the uncreated 
and unchangeable nature of Almighty God taking the form of a man. 
They cite, the fathers of the church, Justin and Tertullian, who have said 
the same thing: Justin, in his * Diologue with Tiiphonius;* and Tertullian, 
in his * Discourse against Fraxeas.' They quote St. Paul, who never calls 
Jesus Christ God, and who calls him man very often. They carry their 
audacity so far as to affirm, that the Christians passed three entire ages in 
forming by degrees the apotheosis of Jesna; and that they only raised this 
astonishing edifice by the example of the Pagans, who haid deified mortals. 
At first, according to them, Jesus was only regarded as a man inspired by 
God, and then as a creature more perfect than others. They gave hiov 
some time after a place above the angels, as St. 'B&x]! \j^\ui^« '^^ci ^s^ 
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added to hit greatness. He in time became an emanation, prooeediag fiom 
God. This was not enough; he was even born bef(»e time. At last lie 
was Ood consttbstantial with Gk>d. Crellins, Voqaelsins, Natalis Aleacaoder, 
and Hornbeck, hare sapported all these blasphemies by argoments, which 
astonish Uie wise and mislead the weak. Abore all, Faostns Socinvs 
spread the seeds of this doctrine in Europe; and at the end of the sixteenth 
century, a new species of Christianity was established. There were already' 
more than three hundred. — Philosophical Dictionary^ yoL L, p. 405. 

Though a firm and consistent belieyer in the being of a God, Voltaire 
was no bigot. The calm reasoning of the following passage does hoooiir 
to its author: — 

Faith. — ^Diyine fkith, about which so much has been written, is endi&oAj 
nothing more than incredulity brought under subjection; for we oertaiidj 
haye no other faculty tium the understanding by which we can bdlem; 
and the objects of fiuui are not those of the understanding. We can believe 
only what appears to be true; and nothing can appear true but in one of 
the three following ways — by intuition or feeling, as I exist, I see the Ban; 
or by an accumulation of probability amounting to certainty, as there is a 
city called Constantinople; or by positive demonstration, as triangles of the 
same base and height are equal Faith, therefore, being nothing at aU of 
this description, can no more be a belief, a persuasion, than it can be ydlow 
or red. It can be nothing but the annihilation of reason, a silence of 
adoration at the contemplation of things absolutely incomprehensible. 
Thus, speaking philosophically, no person believes the Trinity; no persoii 
believes that the same body can be in a thousand places at once; and he 
who says, I believe these mysteries, will see, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, if he reflects for a moment on what passes in his mind, that these 
words mean no more than, I respect these mysteries; I submit mys^ to 
those who announce them. For they agree with me, that my reason, or 
their own reason, believe them not; but it is clear that if my reason is not 
persuaded, / am not persuaded. I and my reason cannot possibly be two 
different beings. It is an absolute contradiction that I should receive that 
as true which my understanding rejects as false. Faith, therefore, is 
nothing but submissive or deferential incredulity. But why should this 
submission be exercised when my understanding invincibly recoils? The 
reason, we well know, is, that my understanding has been persuaded that 
the mysteries of my faith are laid down by God himself. All, then, that I 
can do, as a reasonable being, is to be silent and adore. This is idiat 
divines call external faith; and this £uth neither is, nor can be, anything 
more than respect for things incomprehensible, in consequence of ^he reli- 
ance I place on those who teach them. If God himself were to say to me, 
' Thought Ib of an olive colour;* * the square of a certain number is bitter;' 
I should certainly understand nothing at all from these words. I could not 
adopt them either as true or false. But I will repeat them, if he conmiands 
me to do it; and I will make others repeat them at the risk of my life. 
This is faith: it. is nothing more than obedience. In order to obtain a 
foundation then for this obedience, it is merely necessary to examine the 
books which require it. Our understanding, therefore, should investigate 
the books of the Old and New Testament, just as it would Plutarch or 
Liyy; and if it finds in them incontestible and decisive evidences— evi- 
dences obvious to all minds, and such as would be admitted by men of idl 
nations — ^that God himself is their author, then it is our incumbent duty to 
subject our understanding to the yoke <^ faith. — Undj p. 474. 
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Pratbb«— We know of no religion without prayers; eren the Jews had 
them, although there was no pubUc form of prayer among them before the 
time when t£ey sang their canticles in their synagogues, which did not 
take place until a late period. The people of all nations, whether actuated 
by desires or fears, haye invoked the assistance of the Divinity. Philoso- 
phers, however, more respectful to the Supreme Being, and rising more 
above human weakness, have been habituated to substitute, for prayer, 
resignation. This, in fact, is all that appears proper and suitable betv^een 
creature and Creator. But philosophy is not adapted to the great mass of 
mankind; it soars too highly above the vulgar; it speaks a language tiiey 
are unable to comprehend. To propose phUosophy to them, would be just 
as weak as to propose the study of conic sections to peasants or fish-women. 
Among philosophers themselves, I know of no one besides Maximus Tvrius 
who has treated of this subject. The following is the substance of his ideas 
upon it: — The designs of God exist from all eternity. If the object prayed 
for be conformable to his immutable will, it must be perfectly useless to 
request of him the very thing which he has determined to do. If he is 
prayed to for the reverse of what he has determined to do, he is prayed to 
be weak, fickle, and inconstant; such a prayer implies that this is thought 
to be his character, and is nothing better than ridicule or mockery of him. 
You either request of him what is just and right, in which case he ought to 
do it, and it will be actually done without any solicitation, which in fact 
idiows distrust of his rectitude; or what you request is unjust, and then you 
insult him. Ton are either worthy or unworthy of the favour you implore; 
if worthy, he knows it better than you do yourself; if unworthy, you 
commit an additional crime in requesting that which you do not merit In 
a word, we ofifer up prayers to God only because we have made him after 
our own image. We treat him like a pacha, or a sultan, who is capable of 
being exasperated and appeased. In short, all nations pray to God : the 
sage is resigned, and obeys him. Let us pray with the people, and let us 
be resigned to him with the sage. — We have already spoken of the public 
prayers of many nations, and of those of the Jews. That people have had 
one from time immemorial, which deserves all our attention, from its resem- 
blance to the prayer taught us by Jesus Christ himself. This Jewish 
prayer is called the Radish, and begins with these words: — * O, Grod! let 
thy name be magnified and sanctified; make thy kingdom to prevail; let 
redemption flourish, and the Messiah come quickly!' As this Radish is 
recited in Chaldee,it has induced the belief, that it is as ancient as the cap- 
tivity, and that it was at that period that the Jews began to hope for a 
Messiah, a Liberator, or Bedeemer, whom they have since prayed for in the 
seasons of their calamities. — Ibid, vol. ii., p. 350. 

Yoltaire*s contempt for the Bible led him to use the language of ' holy 
writ' in the coarsest jokes; though, perhaps, with such materi^ the jokes 
could not well be otherwise than coarse. The following letter he addressed 
to M. Baillon, Intendant of Lyons, on account of a poor Jew taken up for 
uttering contraband goods. This kind of writing obtained for Voltaire 
the title of * scoffer :* — 

' Blessings on the Old Testament, which gives me this opportunity of 
telling you, that amongst tHH those who adore the New, there is not one 
more devoted to your service than myself, a certain descendant of Jacob, a 
pedlar, as all these gentlemen are, whilst he is waiting for the Messiah, 
waits also for your protection, which at present he has the most need of. 
Some honest men, of the first trade of St. Matthew^^ViO ^ibii^^^ na;^^^ 
tlie Jews and Christians at the gates of yoni city»\kas^ «Ra3ft^«««^^^^^!^'^ "^ 
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the breeches pocket of an Israelitish page, belonging to the poor dream* 
deed, who has the honour to tender yon this biUet, with all proper sub- 
mission and hnmilitj. I beg leave to join my Amen to his at a venture. I 
but just saw you at Paris as Moses saw the Deitj, and should be very 
happj in seeing you face to face. If the word face can any ways be applied 
to me, preserve some remembrance of your old eternal humble servant, who 
loves you with that chaste and tender affection, which the religious Solomon 
had for his three hundred Shunamites/ 

Voltaire's prodigious wit and sarcasm were so exuberant, that he 
expended them upon all people and aU subjects— -even himsdfy when occa- 
sion admitted of it In one of his letters, addressed to the Elector Palatine, 
Sept. 9, 1761, he gives this excuse for not attending at the court: — 

* I should really make an excellent figure amidst the rejoidngs of your 
electoral highness. It was only, I think, in the Egypt of antiquity that 
skeletons were admitted to a place in their festivals. To say the truth, my 
lord, it is all over with me. I laugh indeed sometimes; but am fwced to 
acknowledge that pain is an eviL It is a comfort to me that your highness 
is well; but I am fitter for an extreme unction than a baptism. May the 
peace serve for an era to mark the prince's birth; and may his august 
father preserve his regard for, and accept the profund respects of, his little 

Swiss, VOLTAIBB.* 

In politics, Voltaire was not very advanced. He seems to have had no 
idea of a nation without a king. A monarch who should not commit any 
very flagrant acts of tyranny, was as much as he appeared to desire. He 
evidently did not foresee the great revolution that was so soon to burst 
forth in Prance, but that he mainly contributed by his writings to bring it 
about, there can be no doubt His influence upon &e men of his time, 
both in Prance and Europe, is ably depicted by such writers as Lamartine^ 
Quinet, and Brougham. Voltaire's was the one great mind of his day, 
whose thoughts engrossed the attention of all men. He was great by llis 
learning, his genius, and his benevolence — and this man was the champion 
of Reason, the enemy of superstition, and an ' infldel' 

Quinet, in his lectures on the Bomish Church, says : — 
^ ' I watch, for forty years, the reign of one man who is in himself the spi- 
ritual direction, not of his country, but of his age. Prom the comer of his 
chamber, he governs the kingdom of Spirits; intellects are every day regu- 
latod by his; one word written by his hand traverses Europe. Princes 
love, and kings fear him; they think they are not sure of their kingdom if 
he be not with them. Whole nations, on their side, adopt without discussion, 
and emulously repeat, every syllable that falls from his pen. Who exer- 
cises this incredible power, which had been nowhere seen since the middle 
ages? Is he another Gregory VII.? Is he a pope? No— Voltaire.* 

We conclude our sketch with the eloquent words of Lamartine, who 
describes, in a few sentences, the inestimable services rendered to Pree- 
thought and intellectual progression by the Sage of Pemey: — 

* If we judge of men by what they have done^ then Voltaire is incontestably 
the greatest writer of modem Europe. No one has caused, through the 
powerful influence of his genius alone, and the perseverance of his will, so 
great a commotion in the minds of men ; his pen aroused a world, and has 
shaken a far mightier empire than that of Charlemagne, the European 
empire of a theocracy. His genius was not force but light Heaven had 
destined him not to destroy but to illuminate, and wherever he trod light 
followed him, for Reason (which is light) had destined him to be first her 
poet, then her apostle, and lastly her idoL' J. W. 
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Fbsbthought, as developed in the Deistic strnggles of the seyenteenth 
centnry, had to battle for existence against the Puritanic reaction which 
took its second rise from the wom-ont licentions age of the last of the 
Stuarts, and that of the no less dangerous (though concealed) libertinisni 
of the Dutch king. A religious rancour also arose which, but for the 
influence of a new power, would have re-enacted the tragedy of religious 
persecation. But tnis rancour became somewhat modified, from the fact 
that the yarious parties now were unlike the old schismatics, who were 
each balanced at the cmposite ends of the same pole— extreme Papacy on 
the one hand, and Eifth-monarchists on the other — ^when each oscillation 
from the Protestant centre deranged the balance of enthusiasm, and drove 
it to the farthest verge of fanaticism, until all religious parties were hurled 
into one chaos of disunion. Such were the frequent changes of the seven- 
teenth centnry — ^bnt at its dose the power of Deism had ev<3ved a fresh plat- 
form on whi(m was to be fought the hostilities of creeds. Here, then, could 
not exist that commingling of sects, which were dedudblein all their varied 
extravagance from the Bible. Theology had no longer to fight with itself, 
but with philosophy. Metaphysics became the Jehu of opinion, and sought 
to drive its chanot through the fables of the saints. The old doctrines had 
to be restated to meet new foes. Por the time papists, nonconformists, and 
Brownists, were excluded to make way fw the Britidi Bluminati, who 
spread as much consternation through England as did the PrenchEncydo- 
pssdists across Europe. The new field of action was only planned, for 
when Catholicism first opposed Protestantism, its leaders little thought 
what a Pandoric box it was openings— nor did the Divines of the latter sect 
ever doubt the finality of their own doctrines. They wished to replace one 
infallibili^J)y another. And the same charge can be substantiated against 
Deism. When in this Angustean age the Freethinkine leaders, fresh from 
the trammels of Christum, first took tiie name of Moral Philosophers, 
they little knew they were paving the way for an Atheism they so much 
dreaded — a democracy more unbridled than their most eonstitutional 
wishes — a political economy to be tried for half a century, and then to be 
discarded — a revdutionaiy fervour which should plough np Enn^)e, and 
then give place to a Communism, which the first founders of this national 
agitation would have gazed upon with amazement, and shrunk from with 
despair. Such is the progress oi change. The rise of the Dcdstic move- 
ment may be defined m a sentence. It was the old struggle of speculative 
opinion shifting its battle-ground from theolo^ to philosophy, prior to the 
one bdng discarded, and the other devdoped into positive science. 

Amongst the most distinguished of those refonnere, «UsDt!^\[t^^SBC\&ss&^» 
the name of Anthony Collins. 

[FnUiibad FortDighUj,] 
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Who and what he was we hare little opportanify of knowing, save from 
tiie scattered notices of contemporaries; but sufficient is left on record to 
prove lorn one of the best of men, and the Tery Coryphens of Ddnn. Tlie 
twin gnestions of Necessity and Fropbeej- have been esamined by bim 
pcriu^ more ably tiian by any other Uberal author. There are slight dis- 
crq^cies in relation to the great events of his life. The Abb6 Lodivicat 
says be waa bom Jmne ais^ 1&76, of a rich and noble fiunify, at Heston, in 
luddlesex, and was i^pdnted treasurer of the county; but another account 
says ' Hounslow/ which we think was the more likely place. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge. He studied for the bar for some time, but 
(being w«dtliT^ ultimately renoanced jurisprudence, while his youthful 
studies adn^biy fitted him fior his subsequent magisterial duties. He was 
dever, honest, learned, and esteemed by all who knew his character. 
The elder D'Israeli sa^s * that, he was a great lover of literature, and a 
man of fine genius, wlnle his morals were immaculate, and his personal 
cha«act4Nr independent.' 

The friendship of Loeke alone is sufficient to stamp the character of 
Osllins with homrar, and he was one of the most valued friends of this mat 
auuu. Ixk a volume published by F. Des Maizeaux (a writer we shall nave 
occasion to notice) in the year 1720, containing a collection of the pos- 
thmnoos works of Iio<dce, there are several letters addressed to Cohina 
wUdi fr^ substantiate our opinion. Locke was then an old man, residing 
in the eoootry, and Collins was a yonne man in London, who took a plea- 
s«re in executing the commissions of his illustrious friend. In one of tnem, 
daM October 29tii, 1709, he says — ^ If I were now setting out in the world, 
I dkould ^ink it my greatest happiness to have such a companion as von, 
who had a true refiui S truth, would in earnest seek it with me, from whom 
I might recnve it undisguised, and to whom. I mi^ht communicate what I 
thot^fat tme^ finely. Befieve i1^ my good firiend, to love truth for truth*^ sake, 
is the prkNsipal part of human perfection in this worid, and the seed-plot of 
aM o^er vktues; and, if I mistake not, you have as much of it as ever I 
met with i» aaybody. What, then, is there wanting to make you equal to 
tha best — a firiend for any one to be proud of?' 

DoriBg the fi>Uewing year the corresjiondence of Locke appears in a most 
interesting l^ht-^the aSfeetioDate inquiries, the kind advice, and the most 
gralefiil ackBowledgments are made to ColKns. On Sept. 1 1th, Locke writes : 
*fle that has anything to do with you, must own that friendship is the natural 
product of your eonstHutfon^ and your soul, a noble sdl, is enriched with the 
tm> most valuable qualities of human nature— truth and firiendship. What a 
tMasmahave I then in such a firiend^ with whom I can converse, and be en- 
lighfteaed about the highest speculations.* On the 1st of October he wrote to 
O^ins^oB his Irapid decay, * But this, I believe, he wiB assure you, that my in- 
finnities prevail so Isst on me, that unless you make haste hither, I may lose 
the sadsnctien ctf ever seeitae agam a man that I value in the first nmk of 
those I leave behind me.* ThaM was written twenty-seven days beft>re his 
death. Four days he&xe his decease, he wrote a letter to be given to 
ColMas after his deatH This document is one of the most important in 
relatioB to liw life of the great Freethinker—- it irrefingably proves the fidsl^ 
of everytiilng tiiat may h6 aHmd against the character of Collins: — 

*Oate0» August 23, 1704. Fdr Antiiony Collins, Esq. Dear Sir,— By my 
w91, yen will see that I had some kindness fbr * * * And I knew no 
better way to take care of him, than to put him, and what I designed for 
him, into your hands and management The knowledge I have of vour 
vtrCuM <^ all kinds, seoores Uie trust, which, by your permission, I have 



■* 



placed in yoni and tfaepecnliar esteem and lore I bare observed in Ifae 
young man ibr yon, will dispose him to be rnled and inflaenced br ypu« 10 
of Uiat I need say notSnng. May yoo live long and bapp^, in ine enjoy- 
ment of health, freedom, content, and all those blessings which Pro^dence 
has bestowed on yon, and your yirtne entitles you to. I know yon loved 
me living, and will preserve my memory now I am dead. * ^ * I 
leave my best wishes with yon. ' JoBir Locks.* 

Such is the honourable connexion which existed between Locke and 
Collins. Collins's first publication w^s a tract, ' Several of the London 
Cases Considered,' in the year 1700. In 1707 he published an ' fissay 
Concerning the Use of Reason on Fro^sitions, the evidence whereof 
depends upon Human Testimony;' 'in which,' says Dr. Leland, * there ar^ 
some good observations, mixed with others of a suspicions nature and ten- 
dencj? It principally turned on the Trinitarian controversy then raging; 
and IS of litue interest now. In this year Collins united with JJodwell in the 
Controversy carried on by Dr. Samuel Clarke, One of Clarke's biographers 
tdlndes to it thus, * Dr. Cbrke's aiguments in favour of the immateriali^, iMM 
consequent immortality of the souL called out, however, a far more fonni- 
dable antagonist than DodweU, in the person of Anthony Collins, an Eng^ 
lish ^ntleman of singular intellectual acuteness, but; unhappily, of Infi<Ml 
principles. The controversy was continued through several short treatises. 
On the whole, though Clarke, in some instances, laid hinuielf open to the 
keen and searching dialectics of his gifted antagonist, the victonr certainly 
remained witii the Divine.' Of course it is only to be expected that saca 
will be the opinion of an opponent — ^but it is further proof of Collins's 
ability and character. In 1703 appeared his celebrated * Discourses of 
Freetmnking,' which perhaps created the greatest sensation in the rel^^ous 
world (with the exception of the *Age of Reason') of any book published 
against Christianity. l%is book is as able a defence of the freedom of the 
expression of thought without penalty, as was ever published. It is divided 
into four section^ In the 1st, Freethinking is denned — ^in five ar&punents. 
In the 2nd, That it is our duty to think freely on those points of wmch men 
are denied the right to think freely: such as of the nature and attributes of 
Gh>d, the truth and authority of Scriptures, and of the meaning of Scrip- 
tures, in seven arguments and eleven instances. The third section is the 
consideration of six objections to Freethinking — from the whole of which 
he concludes (1) That Freethinkers must have more nnderstandmg, and 
that they must necessarily be the most virtuous people. (2) That they 
have, in feu^ been the most understanding and virtuous people in all affes. 
Here follows the names of a great number of men whom Collins dassined 
as SVeetMnkers, and of whom we have no reason to be ashamed. 

This book was answered b)r manv divines, but none of them emerged 
tnim the contest with such Christian honours as the famous Dr. Bentley-- 
considered England's greatest classical scholar. In the same year, the Dr. 
published his reply under the signature of ' Fhileleutheros lipsiensis.' The 
nunc of Bentley was considered equal to Collins's; and it has always been 
represented that this reply completely crushed the Freethinker — ^nothing 
could be further from the truth. Bentley principally attacked the Greek 
quotations, and denounced Collins for his ignorance in not putting his 
(Rentley'sS construction on every disputed word. For this reply, Bentley 
received tne thanks of the University of Cambridge. In connection with 
this work, Collins is also charged with wilful deception— which has been 
reproduced in our own days by divines who perhaps Hever read a line of 
Collins. A French edition of the* Discourse' waa \x«2&s&a»A^'QsA<ist'^ss^ 
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personal inspectioxi of Collins : and it is said that he altered the constme- 
tion of several sentences to eyade the charges brought against him by 
Bentley. Br. Leland is particnlarly eloquent upon this; and the Bey. Mr. 
Iiorimer, of Glasgow, tnnmphantly plagiarises the complaint of the man 
whose defects he can only imitate. There is another charge connectCMl 
with Bentley and his Mends, which it is desirous should be exposed. The 
elder D'Israeli says: — ^* Anthony Collins wrote several well-known works, 
without prefixing his name; but having pushed too far his curious and 
polemical points, he incurred the. odium cSf a Freethinker — a term which 
then began to be in vogue, and which the French adopted by translating 
it, in their way — ''a strong thinker," or esprit fort Whatever tendency to 
" liberalise " ue mind from dogmas and creeds prevails in these works, the 
talents and learning of Collins were of the first class. His morals were 
immaculate, and his personal character independent ; but the odium theohgicum 
of those days combined every means to stab in the dark, till the taste became 
hereditary with some. I may mention a fact of this cruel bigotry whidi oc- 
curred within my own observation, on one of the most polished men of the age. 
llie late Mr. Cumberland, in the romance entitled his "Life," gave this 
extraordinary fact He said that Dr. Bentley, who so ably replied to Collins's 
^Discourse, when many years after he discovered him fallen into great dis- 
tress, conceived that by having ruined Collins*s character as a writer for ever, 
he had been the occasion of ms personal misery, he liberally contributed to 
his maintenance. In vain I mentioned to that elegant writer, who was not 
cnrious about facts, that this person could never have been Anthont 
Collins, who had always a plentiful fortune; and when it was suggested to 
him that this **A.Collins" as he printed it, must have been Arthur Collins, 
the historic compiler, who was often in pecuniary difficulties, still he per- 
sisted in sending the lie down to posterity, without alteration, in his second 
edition, observing to a Mend of mine, that ** the story, while it told wcdl, 
might serve as a striking instance of his great relative's generosity; and 
that it should stand because it could do no harm to any but to Anthont 
Collins, whom he considered as little short of an Atiieist." ' Such is a spe- 
cimen of Christian honour and justice. 

In 1715 appeared his * Philosophical Inquiry into Human Liberty.' Dr. 
Clarke was again his opponent. The publication of this work marked an 
epoch in metaphysics. Dugald Stewart, in criticising the discussion on 
Moral Liberty between Clarke and Leibnitz, says, 'But soon after this con- 
troversy was brought to a conclusion by the death of his antagonist, he 
(Clarke) had to renew the same argument, in reply to his countryman, 
Anthony Collins, who, following the footsteps of Hobbes, with logical 
talents not inferior to hisinaster (and with a weight of personal character 
in his favour to which his master had no pretensions), gave to the cause 
which he so warmly espoused, a degree of credit amongst sober and inquiring 
politicians, which it had never before possessed in England.' ^e following 
are the principal arguments of Collins in reference to !Uberty and Necessity: 

First. Though I deny liberty in a certain meaning of tiiat word, yet 
I contend for Liberty, as it sigmfies a power in man to do as he vnlls or . 



Secondly. When I affirm Necessity, I contend only for moral necessity ; 
meaning thereby that man, who is an intelligent and sensible bdng, is 
determined by lus reason and senses; and I deny man to be subject to 
such necessity as is in clocks, watches, and such other bdngs, which, for 
want of intelfigence and sensation, are subject to ao absolute, physical, or 
medumical necessity. 
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Thirdly. I hare undertaken to show, that the notions I adnmce are 
80 far from being inconsistent with, that they are the sole foundation of 
morality and laws, and of rewards and punishments in society, and ^at the 
notions I explode are subyersive of them. 

From the above premises, Collins sought to show that man is a necessary 
agent (1) From our experience (through consciousness). (2) "From the 
impossibiU^ of liberty. (3) From the consideration of the divine prescience. 
(4) From the nature and use of rewards and punishments. (5) From liie 
nature of morality. Such were the principles on which the gieat question 
of Necessity has been advocated — from Hobbes to Collins, Jonathan 
Edwards to Mackintosh and Spencer. In the year 1704 Toland dedicated 
to him a new translation of iBsop's Fables. There are many anecdotes 
respecting Collins inserted in relij^ous magaaslnes, most of which are fake, 
and all without proof. One of them, related in a most circumstantial 
manner, appears to be the favourite. It depicts Collins walking out in t^e 
countiT on a Sunday morning, when he meets a countryman returning from 
Church. 

* Well, Hodge,' says Collins, *so you have been enjoying the fresh breezes 
of nature, this fine morning.' 

The down replied that * hehadbeen worshipping nature's God,' and proved 
it by repeating the substance of the Athanasian creed. Upon which Collins 
questions him as to the residence of his God: and for a reply is told that 
his God is so large, that he fiUs the universe; and so small that he dwells in 
HIS BRBA8T. Tms sublimc fact, we are told, had more effect upon Collins's 
mind tlum all the books written against him by the clergy. When will 
sensible men reject such charlatanism? 

The next great work of Collins was his ' Discourse on the Grounds and 
Beasons of £e Christian Religion,' in two parts. The first containing some 
considerations on the quotations made from the Old in the New Testa- 
ments, and particularly on the prophecies cited from the former, and said to 
be fulfilled m the latter. The second containing an examination of the 
scheme advanced by Mr. Whiston, in his essay towards restoring the true 
text of the Old Testament, and for vindicating the citations thence made in 
the New Testament, to which is prefixed an apology for free debate and 
liberty of writing. This book took the religious world by storm; it is even 
thought it struck more dismay amongst divines than his former essay on 
Freethinking. The book proceeds to show that Christianity is proved by 
prophecy. That the Apostles relied upon the predictions in the old Testa- 
ment, and their fulfilment in Jesus as the only sure proof of the truth of 
their religion; if, therefore, the prophecies are not thoroughly liberal, and 
fulfiUed mstinctly, there can be no proof in Christianity. He then examines 
the principal prophecies, and dismisses them, as allegorical fables too vague 
to bie of any credit. In less than two years no less than thirty-five books 
were publiuied in replv to this work, written by the ablest and most influ- 
en^tial theolofldans in ISn^land. In 1727 Collins published another large 
work, * The Sdieme of Mteral Prophecy Considered,' in which he still fur- 
ther defends his view principally against the sophistical reasoning of 
Whiston, and finally vanquished the whole of his opponents. 

Perhaps no Freethinker, with the single exception of Hobbes, was so 
attacked during his life as Collins. Toland and Woolston were persecuted 
and driven into prison and poverty; but Collins, with his profusion of 
wealth, could oppose Christianity with applause — ^mingle in the gaiety of 
the Court— occupy a seat on the magisterial bench — ^be the welcome guoBt 
of the most liberal of the aristocracy, contempoiarj ^^ Q'CcLtiic^ "f^^^ ^sh^^ 
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langaiflbed in prismi for the propagation of similar sentiments. • Since iiis 
day the clergy hare grown wiser; nwtln the most trivial pamphlet on th^ 
Deistic side created a consternation amongst the saints, and they strore 
who should be the first to answer it — ^indMd, it was considered a test o! 
honour amongst the clergy to be eager in the exposure of Deism; bat tiiis 
style of warfare was dScontinued after the lapse of a few years. Tbe 
most discerning observers discovered that in proportion to the answers pab- 
Hshed against liberal works, the influence of the most powerful side 
decreased. Force, then, gradually interfered, and acts of Parliament were 
considered the only logical refutation of a philosophical heresy. The 
anomaly of our laws interfered again. Collins was kigi^ and so most 
escape the fangs of the law. Thomas Woolston was poos, so his vitals 
wete pierced by laws which GoUins escaped — yet both committed the same 
offenoe. In later times Gibbon traced the rise of Christianity, and aboaft 
the same time Paine accomplished another portion of the same risk — and 
the Government which prosecuted the plebeian, flattered the patrician. Baft 
Collins's time was rapidly drawing nigh. On the 13th of Peqember, 1789, 
he expired, aged fifty-three years; and to show the esteem in which Ids 
character was held, the following notice was inserted in the newspapers 
of the day — all hostile to his views, yet striving to make it appear that h^ 
was, after all, not so great an infidel as his reputation honoured him with:— ^ 
* On Saturday last, died at his house in Hariey Square, Anthony Collins, 
Esq. He was a remarkably active, upright, and impartial magistrate, the 
tender husband, the kind parent, the good master, and the true friend. 
He was a great promote of literature in all its branches; and an immovable 
asserter of universal liberty in all. civil and religious matters. Whatever 
his sentiments were on certain points, this is ^at he declared at the time 
of his death — ^viz,, that he had always endeavoured, to the best of his ability, 
to serve God, his king, and his country, so he was persuaded he was Koiii|^ 
to that place which God hath prepared for them that serve him, and pre- 
sently afterwards he said, the catholic religion is to serve Qod and man. 
He was an eminent example of temperance and sobriety, and one that had" 
the true art of living. His worst enemies could never charge him with 
an y v ice or immorality.* 

With this character th6 Freethinkers have no right to be dissatisfied. 
The Abb6 Lodivicat says, * His library was curious and valuable; fdways 
open to the learned, even to his opponents, whom he furnished with plea- 
sure, both with bo<^ and arguments, which were to be employed in con- 
futing him. Mr. IFIsraeli says he has seen a catalogue of Collins's libraiy, 
elaborately drawn up in his own handwriting, and it must have contained 
Ik splendid selection of books. This is proved by the correspondence with 
Locke, and the extensive number of quotations spread throughout Ids 
published works. 

By the death of Collins, and the defalcation of one who abused the name 
of a Deist, the cause of Freethonght was impeded at the time when it most 
needed assistance. Collins had written a g^eat number of tracts and larger 
works, intending them to be published after his death: one collection of 
eight octavo v<3nmes of manuscript containing the attacks upon Chris- 
tianity, by which he intended his name to be transmitted to posterity, were 
all arranged ready for publication as his posthumous works. To ensure tiieir 
creditable appearance, and to reward a man whom he had thought worthy of 
confidence, and one who professed to be a disciple of Collins, he bequeathed 
them to Des Maizeaux, then a popular author and editor. He had edited- 
the correspondence of Locke and Collins, written the- tife of Bayle, and 
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subseqiiently edited Tolaod. The idea of Collins was to ^ire his works to 
Des Maiteanx for a recompense for the trouble of pabiismng them, while 
he would derire the whole profits of their sale, which no doubt would be 
Terj large. It appears that the widow of Collins was much jounger than 
hiinself— in league with the Church of England; and was in rather a sus- 
picious friends^ with more than one clerical antagonist of her late hus- 
band. Des Maizeaux being worked upon congointly by Mrs. Collins 
and a person named Tomlinson, was induced to accept a present of fifty 
guineas, and relinquished the possessicm of the manuscripts. It was not 
Hmg, however, before his conscience accused him of the great wrong done 
to the memory of his benefactor, and to the £Veethinkin^ caoseu His 
regret was turned into the most profound compunction for his crime; and 
in this state of mind he wrote a long letter to one who had been a mutual 
friend to Collins and himself, acknowledging that be had done * a most 
wicked thing,' sayinff — * I am convinced that I have acted contrary to the 
wiU and intention of my dear deceased firioad; shoired a disriward to the 
particular nuurk of esteem he gave me on that occasion; in short, that I 
have forfeited what is dearer to me than my own lifb— honour and reputa- 
tion I send you the fifty guineas I received, which I do now look 

m>on as the wages of iniquity, and I desire you to retora them to Mrs. 
Collins, who» as I hope it oSf her justice^ equity, and regard to Mr. Collins's 
intentions, wUl be pleased to cancel my paper.* 

This i^peal (which proved that Des Maixeaux, if he was weak-minded^ 
was not absolutely disnonest) had no effisoton Mrs. Collins. The manu- 
scripts were never returned. What their contents were no one now can 
inform us. We are justified, however, in supposing that as those eight 
volumes were the crowning e^rts of a mind which in ito youth was bril- 
liant in no common degree, must have been even superior to those books 
which roused England from its dreamy lethargy, and brought about a revo- 
lution in controversy. Whether they touched upon miracles, or the ex- 
ternal evidences, or the morals of Christism, is unknown. The curtain was 
drawn over the scene of demolition. Seven years after this time the 
controversy was re-opeaed by BCrs. Collins, in the year- 1737, on account 
of a report being current that Mrs. C. had permitted transeripts of those 
manuscripts to get abroad. The widow wrote some very sharp letters to 
Des Maiaeanx,and be replied in a tone which speaks faitliinlly of the afiee- 
tioQ he still bore to Coluns's memory. He concludes thas:— * Mr. Collins 
loved me and esteemed me for my integrity and sineeiity, of whkih he had 
several proo6. How I have been drawn in to injure him, to forfeit the 
good opinion he had of me^ and which, were ht now alive, would desetj" 
edly eaqKise me to his utmost contempt, is a grkf which I shall carry to tbe 

frava It would be a sort of comfort to me if those who have consented 
should be drawn in, were in some measure sensible of the guilt towards 
so good, kind, generous a man.' 

Suph is an epitome of the secret history of the MSS. of Anthony Collins* 
If we look at the fate of the MSS. of other Deists, we shall have good 
reasons for believing that some of the ablest writings, meant to give a pos- 
thumous reputation to their authors, have disappeared into the handa of 
either ignorant or desiffning persons. Five volumes, at least, of Toland's 
works, meant for publication, were, by his death, irretrievably lost. 
Blount's MSS. never appeared. Two volumes of Tindall's were seized by 
the Bishop of London, and destroyed. Woolston's MSS. met with no 
better fate. Chubb carefully prepared his works, and published them la 
his lifetime. Boliogbroke made MaUet hia confLdaa^^a ^^;^vd& ^^ V^ 
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Des Maizeanx. The name of St. John prodnced £10,000 to MaH^; bat 
those works were left with the tacit acknowledgment that the Scotdi poet 
shoiUd write a suitable life of the peer. The letter of Mallet to Lord Gomborj 
can only be compared to an invitation fbr a bid for the suppression of the 
* Philosophical Works' of St. John ; and if this was not sufficient, we need on^f 
instance the apparent solicitation with which he stopped a well-lmown inflnen- 
tial dignitary of the church on the day when the works were to appear, by 
pulling out his watdi, and saying, * My lord, Christianity will tremble at a 
quarter to twelye.' We may be thankful to the pecuniary pover^ of our 
opponents even for the possession of the first philosophy. Some of Hume's 
and Gibbon's works hare not yet appeared. The MSS. of most of the 
minor Freethinkers disappeured with their authors. There is no doubt 
but what Robert Taylor left some valuable writings which cannot be 
recovered. Such is the feeble chance of great men's writings being 
published when they are no longer alive. 

With regard to the literarv claims of Collins. His works are 
logically composed and expliciuy worded. He invariably commences by 
stating the groundwork of his opponent's theories, and from them deduces 
s great number of facts and axioms of a contrary character, and upon 
those builds his whole chain of argument. He is seldom witty — ^never uses 
the flowers of rhetoric, combining a most rigid analysis with a synthetic 
scheme, admitting but of one unswerving end. He was characteristically 
great in purpose. He avoided carrying forward his arguments 
beyond the basis of his facts. Whether in treating the tangled 
intricacies of necessity, or the theological quagmires of prophecy, 
he invariably explained without confusing, and refuted without 
involving other subjects than those legitimately belonging to the contro- 
versy. His style of writing was serious, plain, and without an nndne 
levity, yet withal perfectly readable. Men studied Collins who shrank 
from contact with the lion-hearted Woolston, whose brusque pen too often 
shocked those it failed to convince. There was a timidity in many of the 
letters of Blount, and a craving wish to rely more on the witticisms of 
Browne, than was to be found in the free and manly spirit of our hero. 
To the general public, the abstruse speculations of the persecuted Toland 
were a barrier which his many classical allusions only heightened; and the 
musical syllables of Shaftesbury, with his style, at once so elevated, 
so pompous, and so quaint; or the political economic doctrines of Mande- 
ville, aU tended to exaXt the name of Collins above those of his contempo- 
raries and immediate successors; and posterity cannot fail to place his bust 
in that historic niche betwixt Hobbes — ^his master on one hand — and Boling- 
broke, his successor, on the other. From the great St. John has descended 
in the true apostolical descent the mantle of Freetiiought upon Hume» 
Gibbon, Paine, Godwin, Carlile, Taylor, and Owen. And amongst this 
brilliant galaxy of genius no name is more deserving of respect tmm that 
of Anthony Collins. 'A. C 
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SPINOZA. 



Baruch Spinoza, or Espinoza, better known nnder the name of Benedict 
Spinoza (as rendered bj himself in the Latin language), was bom at Am- 
sterdam, in Holland, on the 24th of Noyember, 1632. There is some uncer- 
tainty as to this date, as there are several dates fixed by different authors, 
both for his birth and death, but we have adopted the biography given hj 
Dr. G. H. Bruder, in the preface to his edition of Spinoza's wo»s. His 
parents were Jews of the middle, or, perhaps, somewhat humbler class. His 
father was originally a Spanish merdiant, who, to escape persecution, had 
emigrated to Holland. Although the life of our great philosopher is one 
full of interesting incidents, and deserves to be treated fully, we have but 
room to give a very brief sketch, referring our readers, who may wish to 
learn more of Spinoza's life, to Lewes's ' Biographical History of Philosophy,' 
Westminster Review, No. 77, and * Encyclopaedia Brittannica,' p. 144. His 
doctrines we will let speak for themselves in his own words, trusting 
thereby to give the reader an opportunity of knowing who and what 
Spinoza really was. One man shrinks with horror from him as an Atheist. 
Voltaire says that he was an Atheist, and taught Atheism. Another calls 
him * a God-intoxicated man.' We present him as a mighty thinker, a 
master mind, a noble, fearless ntterer of free and noble thoughts, a hard- 
working, honest, independent man; as one who, two centuries ago, gave 
forth to the world a series of thinkings which have crushed, with resistless 
force, the Uieological shell, in the centre of which the priests hide the kernel 
•truth.' 

Spinoza appears in his boyhood to have been an apt scholar, and to have 
rapidly mastered the tasks set him by his teachers. Full of rabbinical lore he 
won the admiration of the Babbi Moses Morteira, but the pupil rose higher than 
his master, and attempted to solve problems which the learned rabbis were 
content to reverence as mysteries not capable of solution. First they 
remonstrated, then threatened; still Spinoza persevered in his studies, and in 
making known the result to those around him. He was threatened with 
excommunication, and withdrew himself from the synagogue. One more 
efibrt was made by the rabbis, who offered Spinoza a pension of about 
JEIOO a-year ^he would attend the synagogue more frequently, and consent 
to be silent witii regard to his philosophical thinkings. This offer he 
indignantly refused. Reason failing, threats proving futile, and gold being 
treated with scorn, one was found sufficiently fanatic to try a further expe- 
riment, which resulted in an attempt on Spinoza's life; the knife, however, 
luckily missed its aim, and our hero escaped. At last, in the year 1660, 
Spinoza, being then twenty-eight years of age, was wiVcoiTLVj «sjs«nflss5SB\.- 
cated from the synagogue, nis friends wdl^ x^lsAXsyoa ^t«Si ^^Yt ^s3R!» 

rFabligbed Fortnightlj,} 
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against him. An outcast fix>m tlie home of his youth, he gained a humble 
livelihood by polishing glasses for microscopes, telescopes, etc., at which he 
was veiy expert. While thus acquiring, by his own handiwork, the means 
of subsistence, he was studying hard, devoting every possible hour to phi- 
losophiciEd research. Spinoza became master of the Dutch, Hebrew, G-erman, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin languages, the latter of which he acquired 
in the house of one Francis Van den Ende, from whom it is more than pro- 
bable he received as much instruction in Atheism as in Latin. Spinoza 
only appears to have once fallen in love, and this was with Van den Eude's 
daughter, who was herself a good linguist, and who gave Spinoza instruction in 
Latin. She, however, although willing to be his instructress and companion 
in a philological path, declined to accept his love, and thus Spinoza was 
left to phUosophy alone. After his excommunication he retired to 
Khynsburg, near the City of Leyden, in Holland, and there studied the 
works of Descartes. Three years afterwards he published an abridgment 
of the * Meditations ' of the great father of philosophy, which created a pro- 
found sensation. In an appendix to this abridgment were contained the 
germs of those thinkings m which the pupU outdid the master, and the 
student progressed beyond the philosopher. In the month of June, 1664, 
^noza removed to Woorbur^, a small village near the Hague, where he 
was visited by persons from different parts, attracted by his fame as a phi- 
losopher; and at last, after many solicitations, he came to the Hague, and 
resided there altogether. In 1670 he published his * Tractatus Theologico 
FoUticus.* This raised him innumerable opponents; many writers rushed eager 
for the fray, to tilt with the poor Dutch Jew. His book was officially con- 
demned and forbidden, and a host of refutations (?) were circulated against 
it In spite of the condemnation it has outlived the refutations. 

Spinoza died on the 21st or 22nd of February, 1677, in his forty-fifth 
year, and was buried on the 25th of February at Hague. He was very 
frugal in his habits, subsisting independently on the earnings of his own 
hands. Honourable in all things, he refused to accept the chair of Professor 
of Pbilosophy, offered to him by the Elector, and this because he did~ not 
wish to be circumscribed in his thinking, or in the freedom of utterance of 
his thoughts. He also refused a pension offered to him by Louis XIY., 
saying that he had no intention of dedicating anything to that monarch, 
^e folloMring is a list of Spinoza's works : — * Principiorum Philosophiss 
Benati Descartes;' *Tractatus Theologico Politicus;' *Ethica;' * Tractatus 
Politlcus ;* * De Emendatione Intellectus ;' * EpistolsB ;' * Grammatices 
Hebraese,' etc There are also several spurious works ascribed to Spinoza. 
The ' Tractatus Politicus ' has been translated into English by William 
Maccall, who seems fully to appreciate the greatness of the philosopher, 
although he will not admit the usefulness of Spinoza's logic Maccall does 
not see tiie utility of that very logic which compeUed him to admit Spinoza's 
truth. We are not aware of any other translation of Spinoza's works 
except that of a small portion of his * Ethica,' by Lewes. This work, which 
was originally published in 1677, commenced with eight definitions, which, 
together with the following axioms and propositions, were reprinted firom 
the Westminster Review in the Library of Reason : — 

DEFINITIONS. 

L By cause of itself I understand that, the essence of which involves 
existence; or that, the nature of which can only be considered as existent. 

II. A thing finite is that which can be limited {terminari potest) by 
another thing of the same nature — ergo, body is said to be finite because it can 
always be conceived as larger. So thought is limited by other thoughtSt 
Bat body does not Ihmt thought, nor thought limit body. 
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in. Br substance I imderstand that which is in itself, and is conoeiTod 
per 86 — ^tnat is, the conception of which does not require the conception of 
anything else as antecedent to it 

IV. Bj attribute I understand that which the mind perceives as consti* 
tuting the verj essence of substance. 

Y. B^ modes I understand the accidents (jaffecHones) of substance; or , 
that which is in something else, through ifdiich also it is conceived. 

YL Bj God I understand the being absolutely infinite; that is, the sub^ 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which expresses an mfinitiB 
and eternal essence. 

Explication, I say absolutely infinite, but not in suo ^enere; for to 
whatever is infinite, but not in 8uo genere, we can deny infinite attribute^i 
but that which is absolutely infinite, to its essence pertains everytMng 
which implies essence, and involves no negation. 

VIL That thing is said to be free which exists by the sole necessity of 
its nature, and by itself alone is determined to action. But that is neces* 
sary, or rather constrained, which owes its existence to another, and acts 
according to certain and determinate causes. 

Yin. By eternity I understand existence itself, in as far as it is con- 
ceived necessarily to follow from the sole definition of an eternal thing. 

AXIOMS. 

L Everything which is, is in itself, or in some other thing. 

IL That which cannot be concdved through another, per aUud, must 
be conceived, per se. 

in. From a given determinate cause the efibet necessarily follows, and 
vice versa. If no determinate cause be given no efibct can follow. 

lY. The knowledge of an efiect depends on the knowledge of the cause, 
and includes it. 

Y. Things that have nothing in common with each other cannot be 
understood by means of each other — ^that is, the conception of 6ne does not 
involve the conception of the other. 

YL A true idea must agree with its original in nature. 

YIL Whatever can be dearly conceived as non-existent does not, in its 
essence, involve existence. 

PBOPOSITIONB. 

L Substance is prior in nature to its accidents. 

Demonstration. Per definitions three and five. 

IL Two substances, having difierent attributes, have nothing in commoU 
with each other. 

Dem. This follows from def. three; for each substance must be conceived 
in itself and through itself; in other words, the conception of one does not 
involve the conception o£ the other. 

IIL Of things which have nothing in commoU, one cannot be the cause 
of the other. 

Dem. If they have nothing in common, then (per axiom five) they cannot 
be conceived by means of each other; ergo (per axiom four), one cannot 
be the cause of the other. — Q. £. D. 

lY. Two or more distinct things are distinguished among themselves!, 
either through the diversity of their attributes, or through th&t of their 
modes. 

Dem. Evenrthing whiohis, in itself, or in some other thing (per ax. one)-— 
that is (per d^. tlu'ee and five), there is nothing out of ourselves {extra 
intellectum, outside the intellect) but substance and its modes. Thdte Is 
nothing out of ourselves wheret^' things can be distinguished ass&i<&2^<st^ 
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another, except substances, or (which is the same thing, per def. four) their 
attribntes and modes. 

y. It is impossible that there should be two or more substances of the 
same nature, or of the same attribute. 

Dem. If there are many different substances they must be distinguished 
bj the diversity of their attributes or of their modes (per prop. 4). If only 
by the diversity of their attributes, it is thereby conceded that there is, 
nevertheless, only one substance of the same attribute; but if by their 
diversity of modes, then, substance being prior in order of time to its modes, 
it must be considered independent of them — ^that is (per def. three and six), 
cannot be conceived as distinguished from another — ^that is (per prop, four), 
there cannot be many substances, but only one substance. — Q. E. D. 

VL One substance cannot be created by another substance. 

!Dem. There cannot be two substances with the same attributes (per 
prop, live) — ^Uiat is (per prop, two), that have anjrthing in common with 
each other; and, therefore (per prop, three), one cannot be the cause of the 
other. 

Corollary 1. Hence it follows that substance cannot be created by any- 
thing else. For there is nothing in nature except substance and its modes 
(per axiom one, and def. three and five). Now, this substance, not being 
produced by another, is self-caused. 

Corollary 2. This proposition is more easily to be demonstrated by the 
absurdity of its contradiction ; for if substance can be produced by any- 
thing else, the- conception of it would depend on the conception of the cause 
(per axiom four), and hence (per def. three), it would not be sabstance. 

yn. It pertains to the nature of substance to exist. 

Dem. Substance cannot be produced by anything else (per coroU. prop, 
six), and is therefore the cause of itself— that is (per def. one), its essence 
necessarily involves existence; or it pertains to the nature of substance to 
exist.— Q. E. D. 

yin. All substance is necessarily infinite. 

Dem. There exists but one substance of the same attribute; and it must 
either exist as infinite or finite. But not finite, for (per def. two) as finite 
it must be limited by another substance of the same nature, and in that 
case there would be two substances of the same attributes, which (per prop, 
five) is absurd. Substance therefore is infinite. — Q. E. D. 

* Scholium I. — ^I do not doubt but that to all who judge confusedly of 
things, and are not wont to inquire into first causes, it will be difficult to 
admit the demonstration of Prop. 7, because they do not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between the modifications of substances, and substances them- 
selves, and are ignorant of the manner in which things are produced. 
Hence it follows, that the commencement which they see natural things 
have, they attribute to substances; for he who knows not the true cause of 
things, confounds all things, and feigns that trees talk like men; that men 
are formed from stones as well as from seeds, and that all forms can be 
changed into all other forms. So, also, those who confound the divine 
nature with the human, naturally attribute human affections to God, 
especially as they are ignorant of how these affections are produced in the 
mind, if men attended to the nature of substance, they woald not, in the 
least, doubt proposition seven; nay, this proposition would be an axiom to 
fdl, and would be numbered among common notions. For by substance thev 
would understand that which exists in itself, and is concerned through 
itself— i.e., the knowledge of which does not require the knowledge of any- 
tii'mg as antecedent to it. But by modification they would understand that 
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'wMch is in axtoiher thing, the conception of which is formed by the concep- 
tion of the thing in whidi it is, or to which it belongs. We can have, there- 
fore, correct ideas of non-existent modifications, l^canse, although oat of 
the understanding they haye no reality, yet their essence is so compre- 
hended in that of another, that they can be conceived through this other. 
The truth of subst^ce (out of the understanding) lies nowhere but in 
itself, because it is conceived per se. If therefore any one says he has a 
dear idea of substance, and yet doubt whether such substance exist, this 
woidd be as much as to say that he has a true idea, and nevertheless 
doubts whether it be not false (as a little attention sufficiently manifests); 
or if any man affirms substance to be created, he at the same time afiirms 
that a true idea has become false, than which nothing can be more absurd. 
Hence it is necessarily confessed that the existence of substance, as well as 
its essence, is an eternal truth. And hence we must conclude that there is 
only one substance possessing the same attribute, which requires here a 
fuller development I note therefore — 1. That the correct definition of a 
thing includes and expresses nothing but the nature of the thing defined. 
From which follows — 2. That no definition includes or expresses a distinct 
number of individuals, because it expresses nothing bat the nature of the 
thing defined; ergo, the definition of a triangle expresses no more than the 
nature of a triangle, and not any fixed number of triangles. 3. There 
must necessarily be a distinct cause for the existence of every existing 
thing. 4. This cause, by reason of which anything exists, must either be 
contained in the nature and definition of tne existing thing (viz., that it 
pertains to its nature to exist), or else must be beyond it — must be some- 
thing dififerent from it 

* As therefore it pertains to the nature of substance to exist, so must its 
definition include a necessary existence, and consequently from its sole 
definition we must conclude its existence. But as ^om its definition, as 
already shown in notes two and three, it is not possible to conclude the 
existence of many substances — ergo, it necessarily follows that only one 
substance of the same nature can exist.' 

It will be necessary for the reader to remember that Spinoza commenced 
his philosophical studies at the same point with Descartes. Both recog- 
nised existence as the primal fact, self-evident and indisputable. 

But while Descartes had, in some manner, fashioned a duality — God 
and God-created substance^Spinoza only found one substance, the defini- 
tion of which included existence. By his fourth proposition (* of things 
which have nothing in common, one cannot be the cause of the other '), he 
destroyed the creation theory, because by that theory God is assumed to be 
a spirit having nothing in common with matter, yet acting on matter; and 
Lewes speaks of the fourth proposition in the following terms: — ^* This 
fallacy has been one of the most influential corrupters of philosophical 
speculation. For many years it was undisputed, and most metaphysicians 
still adhere to it. The assertion is that only like can act upon like: but 
although it is true that like produces (causes) like, it is also true that like 
produces unlike; thus fire produces pain when applied to our bodies; 
explosion when applied to gunpowder; charcoal when applied to wood; fdl 
these efiects are unlike the cause.' 

We cannot help thinking that in this instance, the usually thoughtful 
Lewes has either confused substance with its modes, or, for the sake of pro- 
ducing a temporary effect, has descended to mere sophism. Spinoza's pro- 
position is, that substances having nothing in common, cannot act on one 
another. Lewes deals with several modes of the same Eab%tas\s& «& >^<sQsg^ 
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they were different substances. Kaj, more, to make his argoment the 
more plausible, he entirely ignores in it that «oicfiieiioii of winch he speaki 
as tmderlying all phenomena, and uses each phenomenon as a aepajrate 
existence. £ each of the instances mentioned, howerer Taried may be the 
modification, the essence is the same. Thej are merely examples of one 
portion of the whole acting upon another portion, and there is that in each 
mode which is common to the whole, and by means of whidi the action 
takes place. 

Much luis been said of Spinoza's * God ' and ' Divine Substance,* and we 
must refer the reader to Definition Six, in which God is defined as being 
' infinite substance.' Now, although we should be content to strike the 
word ' God ' out of our own tablet of philosophical nomenclature, as being a 
much misused, misrepresented, and entirely useless word, yet we must be 
Tery carefol, when we find another man using the word, to get his precise 
definition, and not to use any other ourselves while in his company. 

Spinoza, when asked* What name do you attach to infinite substance?* says, 
' God.* If he had said any other word we could not have quarreled with 
him so long as he defined the word, and adhered strictly to the terms of Ida 
definition, although we might regret that he had not either coined a word 
for himself, or us^ one less maltreated by the mass. Spinoza said, ' I can 
only take cognizance of one substance (of which I am part) having infinite 
attributes of extension and thought I take cognizance of substance by its 
modes, and in my consciousness of existence. Every thing is a mode of the 
attribute of extension, every thought, wish, or feeling, a mode of the attri- 
bute of thought. I call this substance, with iiSnite attributes, G^d.' 
Spinoza, like Sa other thinkers, found himself overpowered by the illimit- 
able vastness of the infinite when attempting to grasp it by his mental 
powers, but imlike other men he did not endeavour to r^eve himself by 
separating himself from that infinite; but, knowing he was a part of the 
whole, not divisible from the remainder, he was content to aim at perfecting 
his knowledge of existence rather than at dogmatising upon an indefinable 
word, which, if it represented anything, professed to represent an incom- 
prehensible existence far beyond his reach. 

We ought not to wonder that in many parts of Spinoza's writings we 
find the word ' God * treated in a less coherent manner than would be pos- 
sible under the definition given in his * Ethics,* and for these reasons: — 
Spinoza, from his cradle upwards, had been surrounded with books and 
traditions sanctified by the past, and impressed on his willing mind by his 
£Eunily, his tutors, and the heads of his church; a mind like his gathered all 
that was given, even more quickly than it was offered, still craving for 
more^ — * more light ' — * more light ' — and at last light came bursting on the 
young thinker like a lightning flash at dark midnight, revealing &a mind 
in chains, which had Wn cast round him in his nursery, his school, his 
college, his synagogue. By a mighty effort he burst these chains, and 
walked forth a free man, despite the entreaties of his family, the reasonings 
of the rabbis, the knife of the fanatic, the curse of his church, and the edict 
of the state. But should it be a matter of surprise to us that some of the 
links of those broken chains should still hang on the young philosopher, 
and, seeming to be a part of himself, almost imperceptibly incline to old 
ways of thinking, and to old modes of utterance of those thoughts? Wonder 
not that a few Unks hang about him, but rather that he ever succeeded in 
brewing those chains at all. Spinoza, after his secession from his synagogue, 
became logically an Atheist; education and early impressions enla^^ 
this into a loss dearly-defined Pantheism; but the logic comes to us naked , 
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disrobed of all by which it might have been surroimded in Spinoza's mind. 
If that logic be correct, then all the theologies of the world are false. We 
have presented it to the reader to judge of for himself. Many; men 
have written against it; of these some have misunderstood, some have mis- 
represented, some have failed, and few have left us a proof that they had 
endeavoured to deal with Spinoza on his own ground. Maccall says, * In 
tibe glorious throng of heroic names, there are few nobler than Spinoza's. 
Apart altogether from the estimate we may form of his philosophy, there is 
something unspeakably interesting in the life and the character of the man. 
In his metaphysical system there are two things exceedingly distinct. There 
is, first, the immense and prodigious, but terrible mathematical skeleton, 
whreh his subtle intellect binds up and throws as calmly into space as we 
drop a pebble into the water, and whose bones, striking against the wreck 
of all mat is sacred in belief, or bold in speculation, rattle a wild response 
to our wildest phantasies, and drive us almost to think in despair that 
thinking is madness; and there is, secondly, the divinest vision of the 
infinite, and the divinest incense which the intuition of the infinite ever yet 
poured forth at the altar of creation.' 

The * Treatise on Politics' is not Spinoza's greatest work; it is, in all 
respects, inferior to the * Ethics,' and to the * Theologico-Political Treatise.' 
But there are in politics certain eternal principles, and it is for setting forth 
and elucidating these that the Treatise of Spinoza is so valuable. 

In the second chapter of that Treatise, after defining what he means by 
nature, etc., he, on the sixth section, proceeds as follows: — *But many 
believe that the ignorant disturb more than follow the order of nature, and 
conceive of men in nature as a state within the state. For they assert that 
the human mind has not been produced by any natural causes, but created 
immediately by God, and thereby rendered so independent of other things 
as to have absolute power of determining itself, and of using reason aright. 
But experience teaches us more than enough, that it is no more in our 
power to have a sound mind than a sound body. Since, moreover, every- 
thing, as far as it is able, strives to conserve its being, we cannot doubt that 
if it were equally in our power to live according to ihe prescripts of reason, 
as to be led by blind desire, all would seek the guidance of reason and live 
wisely, which is not the case. For every one is the slave of the particular 
pleasure to which he is most attached. Nor do theologians remove this 
difficulty, when they assert that this inability is a vice, or a sin of human 
nature, which derives its origin from the fall of the first parent. For if it 
was in the power of the first man to stand rather than to fall, and if he was 
sound in faculty, and had perfect control over his own mind, how did it 
happen that he, the wise and prudent, fell? But they say he was deceived 
and tempted by the deviL But who was it that led astray and tempted the 
devil himself? Who, I ask, rendered this the most excellent of intelligent 
creatures so mad, that he wished to be greater than Grod? Could he render 
himself thns mad-^he who had a sane mind, and strove as much as in him 
lay to conserve his being? How, moreover, could it happen that the first 
man in possession of Us entire mental faculties, and master of his will, 
should be both open to temptation, and sufier himself to be robbed of his 
mind? For if he had the power of using his reason aright, he could not be 
deceived; for as far as in him lay, he necessarily sought to conserve his 
own being, and the sanity of his mind. But it is supposed he had this in 
his power, therefore he necessarily conserved his sane mind, neither could 
he be deceived. Which is evidently faJse from his history ; and^<:^\^<^^^^Qi^ > 
it must be granted that it was not in the powec oi \)ti<& ^^^* "^tsa^ m^ "^^ 
reasotf aright, bat that he, like ns, was snb'^oct. to ^a»&\o\i^^ 
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Spinoza is scarcely likely to become a great favourite with the 'Woman'v 
Bight's Convention/ In his ninth chapter of the same Treatise, he says, ' If 
by nature women were equal to men, and excelled as much as they in 
strength of mind and in talent, truly amongst nations, so many and so dif-> 
ferent, some would be found where both sexes ruled equally, and others 
where the men were ruled by the women, and so educated as to be inferior 
to them in talent; but as this has never happened, we are justified in 
assuming that women, by nature, have not an equal right wiui men, but 
that they are necessarily obedient to men, and thus it can never happen 
that both sexes can equally rule, and still less that men be ruled by 
women.' 

Lewes, in his seventh chapter on Modem Philosophy, thus smni^ up 
Spinoza's teachings and their result. He says: — 

* The doctrine of Spinoza was of great importance, if for nothing more 
than having brought about the first crisis in modem philosophy. His doc- 
trine was so clearly stated, and so rigorously deduced from admitted pre- 
mises,' that he brought philosophy into this dilenmia: — 

* " Either my premises are correct ; and we must admit that every clear and 
distinct idea is absolutely true; true not only subjectively, but objectively. 

* ** If so, my objection is true; 

***0r my premises are false; the voice of consciousness is not the Yoice 
of truth; 

* ** And if so, then is my system false, but all philosophy is impossible; 
since the only ground of certitude — our consciousness — ^is pronounced 
unstable, our only means of knowing the truth, is pronounced fallacious." ' 

* Spinozism or scepticism, choose between tiiem, for you have no other 
choice. 

* Mankind refused however to make a choice. If the principles which 
Descartes had established could have no other result than Spinozism, it was 
worth while inquiring whether those principles might not themselves be 
modified. 

* The ground of discussion was shifted, psychology took the place of 
ontology. It was Descartes' theory of knowledge which led to Spinozism; 
that theory must therefore be examined; that theory becomes the great 
subject of discussion. Before deciding upon the merits of any system 
which embraced the great questions of creation, the Deity, immortality, 
etc., men saw that it was necessary to decide upon the competence of the 
human mind to solve such problems. All knowledge must be obtained 
either through experience or independent of experience. Knowledge 
dependent on experience must necessarily be merely knowledge of phemn 
mena. All are agreed that experience can only be experience of ourselves 
as modified by objects. All are agreed that to know things perse — noumena 
— ^we must know them through some other channel than experience. Have 
we or have we not that other channel? This is the problem. 

' Thus, before we can dogmatise upon ontological subjects, we must setde 
this question — Can we transcend the sphere of our consciousness, and know 
ihiDgBper sef 'L* 
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THOMAS PAINE. 



* The wise by some centuries before the crowd, 
Mnst, by their novel systems, though correct, 
Of course offend the wicked, weak, and prond. 
Most meet with hatred, calumny, neglect.* 



Thomas Fainb, ' the sturdy champion of political and religions liberty,' 
was bom at Thetford, in the county of Norfolk, on the 29th of January, 
1737. Born of religious parents (his father being a Quaker, and his mother 
a member of the Church of England), Paine received a religious education 
at Thetford Grammar School, under the Bey. William Knowles. At an 
early a^ he gave indications of his great talent, and found pleasure, when 
a boy, in studying poetical authors. His parents, however, endeavoured 
to che^k his taste for poetry, his father probably thinking it would unfit him 
for the denomination to which he belonged. But Paine did not lose much 
time before experimenting in poetry himself. Hence we find him, when 
eight years of age, composing the fbllowing epitaph, upon a fly being caught 
in a spider's web : — 

' Here lies the body of John Grow, 
Who once was high, bnt now is low ; 
Te brother Crows take warning all. 
For as you rise, so you must fall.* 

At the age of thirteen, after receiving a moderate education in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, Paine left school, to follow his father's trade (stay- 
maldng). Although disliking the business, he pursued this avocation for 
nearrjT nve years. When about twenty years of age, however, he fidt — as 
most enterprising young men do feel — a desire to visit London, and enter 
into the competition and chances of a metropolitan life. His natural dislike 
to his father's business led him to abandon for a period his original occu- 
pation, and, after working some time with Mr. Morris, a noted stay mt^er, 
m Long Acre, he resolved upon a seafaring adventure, of which he thus 
speaks : — 

* At an early age, raw and adventurous, and heated with the false 
heroism of a master [Bev, Mr. Knowles, Master of the Qrammar School at 
Thetford] who had served in a man-of-war, I began my fiwtune, and entered 
on board the Terrible, Captain Death. From this adventure I was happily 
prevented by the a£Ebctionate and moral remonstrances of a good fawer, 
who from tlie habits of his life, being of the Quaker profession, looked on 
me as lost; but the impression, much as it affected me at the tfme, wore 
away, and I entered afterwards in the King of Prussia privateer, Captain. 
Mender, and went with her to sea.' 

[Published fortniglitly.] 
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Sea life did not, as may be supposed, long satisfy a mind like Faine's. 
In April, 1759, after working nearly twelve months at Dover, we find him 
settled as master staymaker at Sandwich; marrying, on September 27, 
Mary Lambert, daughter of an Exciseman of that place. But his matri- 
monial happiness was of short duration, his wife dying the following year. 

Disgusted with the toil and inconvenience of lus late occupation, Paine 
now renounced it for ever, to apply himself to the profession of Exciseman. 
After fourteen month*s study he obtained the appointment of supernumerary 
in the Excise, which he held, with intervals, till 1768, when he settled as 
Exciseman at Lewes, in Sussex, and married, in 1771, Elizabeth Olive, 
daughter of a tobacconist, whose business he succeeded to. About this 
time Paine wrote several little pieces, in prose and verse, among which 
was the celebrated sons on the * Death of General Wolfe,' and * The 
Trial of Farmer Carters Dog, Porter.' The latter is a composition of 
' exquisite wit and humour.' 

In 1772 the excise officers throughout the kingdom were dissatisfied with 
their salaries, and formed a plan to apply to Parliament for an increase. 
Paine being distinguished among them as a man of great talent, was solicited 
to draw up and state their case, which he did in a pamphlet entitled 
' The Case of the Salary of the Officers of Excise, and Thoughts on the 
Corruption arising from the Poverty of Excise Officers.' Four thousand 
copies of this pamphlet were printed and circulated. Some time after this 
publication, Paine, being in the grocery business, was suspected of unfair 
practices, and was dismissed the Excise, after being in it twelve years. 
This suspicion, however, was never shown to be just. But to show how 
very viaorous the authorities were in suppressing smuggling, we will quote 
the foUowing letter from Clio Bickman to the Editor of the Independent 
Whig, in October, 1807:— 

* Sir, — If there are any characters more to be abhorred than others, it is 
those who inflict severe punishments against ofienders, and yet themselves 
commit the same crimes. 

' If any characters more than others deserve execration, exposure, and to 
be driven from among mankind, it is those governors of the people who 
break the laws they themselves make, and punish others for breaking. 

* Suffer me, Mr. Editor, thus to preface the following fact; fact I say, 
because I stand ready to prove it so. 

* When Admiral Duncan rendezvoused in the Downs with his fleet, on 
the 8th of January, 1806, the Spider lugger, Daniel Falara, master, wa| sent 
to Guernsey to smuggle articles for the fleet, such as wine, spirits, hair 
powder, playing cards, tobacco, etc., for the supply of the different ships. 

* At her arrival in the Downs, the ships' boats flocked round her to 
unload her and her contraband cargo. A Custom House exitra boat, com- 
manded by William Wallace, seeing the lugger, followed and took her; in 
doing which he did his duty. 

* On his inspecting the smuggled articles with which she was laden, he 
found a number of cases directed to Admiral Duncan, the Bight Honourable 
William Pitt, the heaven-bom minister of England, and to the Bight Honour- 
able Henry Dundis, Walmer Castle. In a few days, Wallace, the master of 
the Custom House cutter, received orders from Government to give the lugger 
and her smuggled cargo up, on penalty of being dismissed the service; and 
these cases of smugged goods were afterwards delivered at the Prime 
Minister's, Mr. Pitt's, at Walmer Castle. 

* Mr. Editor, read what follows, and repress your indignation if you can. 

* There are now in Deal jail fourteen persons for trifling acts of smuggling 
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compared to the above of the Eight Honourable William Pitt and the now 
Bight Honourable Lord Melville. 

* The former were poor, and knew not how to live, the latter were most 
affluently and splendidly supported by the people — that is, they were paupers 
upon the generous public, towards whom they thus scandalously and 
infamously conducted themselves. 

* I am, Sir, your humble servant, Clio Kickmai^.' 
To those opponents of Thomas Paine who attach any weight to his dis- 
missal from the Excise on suspicion of smuggling, we would mention the 
fact, that during Paine's service at Lewes, Mr. Jenner, the principal clerk 
in the Excise Office, London, wrote several letters from the Board of Excise, 
* thanking Mr. Paine for his assiduity in his profession, and for his informa- 
tion and calculations forwarded to the office/ Shortly after his dismissed, 
Mr. Paine and his wife, by mutual agreement, separated. Many tales have 
been put in circulation respecting the separation. Clio Eickman, in his 
' Life of Paine,' has the following passage: * That he did not cohabit with 
her from the moment they left the altar till the day of their separation, a 
space of three years, although they lived in the same house together, is an 
indubitable truth. It is also true, that no physical defect, on the part of 

Mr. Paine, can be adduced as a reason for such conduct. Mr. Paine's 

answer, upon my once referring to this subject, was, *'It is nobody's 

business but my own: I had cause for it, but I will name it to no one." ,.- 

This I can assert, that Mr, Paine always spoke tenderly and respectfully of 
his wife; and sent her several times pecuniary aid, without her knowing 
even whence it came.' 

In 1774 Paine left England, and arrived at Philadelphia a few months 
before the battle of Lexington. He made his appearance in the New 
World as editor of the Pennsylvanian Magazine ; and it would appear that 
he then had in view the coming struggle, in which he took so prominent a 
part, for in his introduction to the first number of the above magazine he 
states: * Thus encompassed with difficulties, this first number of the Penn- 
sylvanian Magazine entreats a favourable reception ; of which we shall only 
say, that like the early snowdrop, it comes forth in a barren season, and con- 
tents itself with foretelling the reader that choicer flowers are preparing to 
appear.' Upon the foreign supply of gunpowder being prohibited, he pro- 
posed a plan, in the Pennsylvanian Journal^ of a saltpetre association for 
the voluntary supply of that article of destruction. 

On the 10th of January, 1776, the celebrated * Common Sense' was pub- 
lished, its circulation soon reaching 100,000 copies. The effect this re- 
markable pamphlet produced upon the minds of the American people, and 
the share it had in bringing to a successful issue the then pending struggle, 
may be gathered even from Paine's bitterest enemies. Mr. Cheetham, in 
his * Life of Paine,' while endeavouring to damage the author of ' Common 
Sense,' admits the value of this pamphlet. He says : * This pamphlet of forty 
octavo pa^es, holding out relief by proposing independence to an oppressed 
and despairing people, was published in January, 1776 ; speaking a language 
which the colonists had felt, but not thought of. Its popularity, terrible in 
its consequences to the parent country, was unexampled in the history of 
the press. At first involving the colonists, it was thought, in the crime of 
rebellion, and pointing to a road leading inevitably to ruin, it was read with 
indignation and alarm; but when the reader — and everybody read it — re- 
covering the first shock, re-perused it, its arguments nourishing his feelings 
and appealing to his pride, re-anhnated his hopes, and satisfied his under- 
standing that ** Common Sense," backed by the resources ejxdw Cq!*c5^ ^1 
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the colonies, poor and feeble as they were, could alone rescue Hiem 
from the nnanalified oppression with which thej were threatened. The 
tmknown author, in the moments of enthusiasm which sacceeded, was 
an angel eent from heaven to sare from all the horrors of slavery by 
his timely, powerful, and unerring councils, a faithfrd but abused, a 
brave but misrepresented people.' Another of Faine's enemies and slan- 
derers — Elkannah Watson — in a volume recently published, entitled 

* Men and Times of the Revolution,' after speaking in verv disparaging 
terms of Faine's appearance, habits, and msposition (which is proreld 
false by the best of testimony), admits the service rendered to America by 

* Common Sense.' He says : ' Tet I could not repress the deepest emotions 
of gratitude towards him, as the instrument of Providence in aoceleraiing 
the declaration of our independence. He certainly was a prominent agent 
in preparing the public sentiment of America for that glorious event The 
idea of independence had not occupied the popular mind, and when 
enardedly approached on the topic, it shrunk from the conception, as 
fraught with doubt, with peril, and with suffering. In 1776 I was present 
at Frovidence, Ehode Island, in a social assembly of most of the prominent 
leaders of the state. I recollect that the subject of Independence was 
cautiously introduced bv an ardent Whig, and the thought seemed to excite 
ihe abhorrence of the whole circle. A few weeks after, Faine^ ** Common 
'Sense" appeared, and passed through the continent like an electric spaik. 
It eveiTwhere flashed conviction, and aroused a determined spirit, which 
resulted in the Declaration of Independence, upon Ihe 4th of July ensuing. 
The name of Faine was precious to every Whig heart, and had resounded 
throughout Europe.' Other testimony could l^ given to Faine's influence 
on the American struggle for Independence; but &er the two already men- 
tioned from his opponents, it is unnecessary to give fhrther proof. 

In the same year that * Common Sense' appeu^ Faine accompanied 
General Washington and his army, being with him in his retreat from Hud- 
son's Biver to the Deleware. Although great terror prevailed, Faine stood 
brave and undismayed, conscious he was advocating a just cause, and de- 
termined to bring it to a successful issue. He occupied nimself in inspiring 
hope in the Americans, showing them their strength and their wea&ness. 
This object drew from his pen 'The Crisis,' a continuation of the * Common 
Sense,' which was issued at intervals till the cessation of hostilities. 

In 1777 Faine was unanimously, and unknown to himself, appointed Secre- 
tary in the Foreign Department, where he formed a close firiendship with Dr. 
Franklin. He £d not retain his office, however, long, as he refused to be- 
come a party to the fraudulent demands of a Mr.JMlas Deane, one of the 
American Commissioners, then in Europe; and he resigned office. 

In 1780 he was chosen member of the American Fhilosophical 
Society, having previously received the degree of Master of Arts from the 
University of Fhiladelphia. 

When the Independence of America was attained, and when oppression 
had received a severe and lasting check in that rising country, we find that 
Faine, so far from being satisfied with his success in the New World, began 
to look for a fresh field where he might render good service to the cause of 
right and freedom. Accordingly, in 1787, he visited Faris, his famons 
services to America giving him a welcome bv those who knew the benefit 
arising from the establishment of human rights. His stay in Fans, at this 
time, was of short duration, as he returned to England after an absence of 
thirteen years, on September 3rd. After visiting his mother, and settling 
jtn allowance of nine shillings per week for her support, he rendad Ibr a 
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ihott time at Botherham, in Yorkshire, where an iron bridge wat cast and 
erected upon a model of his inyention, which obtained him great repnta^on 
for his mathematical skilL 

The pablication of *Mr. Barke*8 Reflections on tiie French Bevolntion' 
caltod fh)m Paine his * Bights of Man/ a book that created great attraction, 
aad sold nearly a million and a half of copies. In politics Paine was clear 
and decided, and, from his moderation, what is ciuled * soand/ For ^e 
perusal of those who may not have read it, we give the following ^notatJons, 
to show the principles upon which it is based: — 

' Mr. Barke talks abont what he calls an hereditary (»x>wn, as if it were 
some production of nature; or as if, like time, it had a power to operate, not 
only independently, but in spite of man; or as if it were a thing or a subject 
UniTcrsally consented to. Alasl it has none of those properties, but is the 
rererse of them alL It is a thing in imagination, the propriet;^ of which is 
more than doubted, and the legality of which in a fSsw years ml be denied. 
But, to arrange this matter in a clearer view than what general expressions 
can convey, it will be necessary to state the distinct heads under whidli 
(what is ci^ed) an hereditary crown, or, more properly speaking, an here- 
ditary succession to the government of a nation, can be considered; which 
are, first, the right of a particular family to establish itself; secondly, the 
right of a nation to establish a particular family. With respect to the firgt 
of these heads, that of a family establishing itself with hereditary powors oa 
its own authority, and independent of the consent of a nation, all men will 
concur in calling it despotism: and it would be trespassing on their imder- 
ttanding to attempt to i»rove it. But the second head, that of a nation 
establishing a particular fieunily with hereditary powers^ does not present 
itsdf as despotism on ^e first reflection; but if men will permit a second 
reflection to take place, and carry that reflection forward but one remove 
oat of thdr own persons to that of theur ofi^ring, they will then see that 
hereditary succession becomes in its consequences the same despotism to 
others, whidi they reprobated fi>r themselves. It operates to preclude the 
eonsent of the succeeding generations; and the predusion of consent is des- 
potism. When the person who at any time shall be in possession of a 
government, or those who stand in succession to him, shall say to a nation, I 
hold iMs power in ** contempt** of you, it signifies not on what authority he 
pretends to say it. It is no relief, but an aggravation to a person in slavery, 
to reflect that he was s(^d by his parent; and as that which heightens the 
criminality of an act cannot be produced to prove the legidity of it, here- 
ditary succession cannot be estaUished as a legal thin^ Notwithstanding 

Ae taxes of England amount to almost seventeen miUions a-year, said to Im 
for the expenses of Government, it is still evident that the sense of the 
nation is left to govern itself, and does govern itself by magistrates and juries, 
almost at its own charge, on Bepublican principles, exclusive of the expense 
of taxes. The salaries of the judges are almost the only charge that is paid 
out of the levenue. Considering that bXL the internal government is executed 
by tiie peofkle, the taxes of England ought to be the lightest of any nation 
in Europe; instead of which, they are the contrary. Ae this cannot be ac- 
counted for on the score of civil government, the subject necessarily extends 

itself to the monarchical part If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppose 

the practice of it, but it is quite a difibrent thing to expose its errors, to 
reason on its defteMSts, and to show cause why it should be repealed, or why 
another ought to be substituted in its place. I have always held it an 
opinion (making it also my practice) that it is better to obey a bad law, 
making use at the same time of every argument ^ fi^om \X& «ct^3iei^ «BiiS.^^t»n' 
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cure its repeal, than forcibly to violate it; because the precedent of breaking 
a bad la\7 might weaken the force, and lead to a discretionary yiolation, of 
tiiose which are good/ 

As may be supposed, such a work as * The Eights of Man/ aiming 
directly at all oppression, regardless of party, could not be allowed to escape 
the Attorney-General's answer. Accordiogly, we find a prosecution in- 
stituted against it. But instead of prosecuting the author, the pabUshers 
were selected. This drew from Paine a long Letter to the Attorney- 
General, suggesting the justice of his answering for the book he wrote. 
On the tri^ Mr. (afterwards Lord) Erskine thus spoke of the 
author of * The Eights of Man/ * The defendant's whole deportment pre- 
yions to the publication has been wholly unexceptionable: he properly 
desired to be given up as the author of the book, if any inquiry should take 
place concerning it; and he is not affected in evidence, directly or indirectly, 
with any illegal or suspicious conduct, not even with uttering an indiscreet 
or taunting expression, nor with any one matter or thing inconsistent with 
the best subject in England/ 

On the 12th of September, 1792, Mr. Achilles Andibert came expressly 
to England, from the French Convention, to solicit Paine to attend and aid 
them, by his advice, in their deliberations. * On his arrival at Calais a public 
dinner was provided, a royal salute was fired from the battery, the troopa 

were drawn out, and there was a general rejoicing throughout the town. 

Paine was escorted to the house of his friend, Mr. Andibert, the Chief 
Magistrate of the place, where he was visited by the Commandant, and all 
the Municipal Officers in forms, who afterwards gave him a sumptuous 
entertainment in the Town HalL The same honour was also paid him on 
his departure for Paris.' Upon his arrival in Paris all was confusion. 
There were the King's friends mortified and subdued, the Jacobins split up 
into cavilling factions, some wishing a federative government, some desiring 
the King's death, and the death of all the nobility; while a portion were 
more discreet, wishing liberty without licentiousness, and having a desire to 
redress wrongs without revenge. These few accepted Paine as their leader, 
and renounced all connection with the Jacobin Club. 

Paine, on all occasions, advocated the preservation of the King's life; but 
his efforts were thwarted by the appointment, by Eobespierre, of Barrere 
to office. So anxiously was Paine sought after, that both Calais and Yer- 
seiUes returned him as Deputy. To show how the author of * The Eights of 
Man' opposed all physical force where reason may be used, it is only neces- 
sary to state, that when the Letter of Dumourier reached Paris with ^e 
threat of restoring the Eling, Paine wrote a letter to the Convention, stating 
a plan for re-adjustment, and was taking it personally, when he was informed 
* that a decree had just been passed offering one hundred thousand crowna 
for Dumourier's head; and another, making it high treason to propose any- 
thing in his favour.' Whilst Deputy for Calais, Paine was sought and ad- 
mired by all classes. He dined every Friday, for a long peri(^ with the 
Earl of Lauderdale and Dr. Moore; and so frequent were his vikitors, that 
he set apart two mornings a-week for his levee days. He soon, however, 
changed his residence, preferring less formality and a more select circle. 
His * History of the French Eevolution' we are deprived of by his imprison- 
ment, which Gibbon thought would prove a great loss. The historian often 
applied for the MS., believing it to be of great worth. The opinion Paine 
held of the Eevolution may be gathered from the following: — * With respect 
to the revolution, it was begun by good men, on good principles, and I have 
ever believed it would have gone on so had not the provocative interference 
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of foreign powers distracted it into madness, and sown jealousies among tlie 
leaders. The people of England have now two Bevolutions, the American 
and the French before them. Their own wisdom will direct them what to 
choose and what to avoids and in everything which relates to their happiness, 
combined with the common good of mankind, I wish them honour and 
success.' 

His speech against the Death of the King, shows how far he was 
removed from party spirit, or any feeling of revenge. Whilst he 
protested against the King being re-enthroned, he equally protested 
against his death, wishing him removed from the seat of his cor- 
ruption, and placed in a more elevating atmosphere. Entreating for the 
Bang's safety, he says — * Let then the United States be the safeguard and 
asylum of Louis Capet. There, hereafter, far removed from the miseries 
and crimes of royalty, he may learn, from the constant aspect of public 
prosperity, that the true system of government consists in fair, equal, and 
honourable representation. In relating this circumstance, and in submitting 
this proposition, I consider myself as a citizen of both countries.' 

The policy pursued by Paine was not consonant with the views of 
Robespierre. Consequently, he was seized in the night and imprisoned iu 
the Luxembourg eleven months, without any reason being assigned. The 
readers are doabtless aware of the many Providential escapes he had from 
the death for which he was seized. While in prison he wrote part of his 
' Age of Beason' (having commenced it just previous to his arrest), not 
knowing one hour but he might be executed, and once being on the verge of 
death from fever. He knew the prejudice the ' Age of Reason' would 
create, so he left its production to the latter part of his life, not wishing to 
make that an impediment to the good he sought to accomplish in the 
Political world. 

After toiling in Prance to bring the Revolution to &ju8t termination, and 
finding his efforts rendered abortive by that feeling which ybrmer oppression 
had created, he resolved to return to America, a country he saw thriving 
by a policy he wished to institute in France. In 1802 Jefferson, then 
i^esident of America, knowing his wish to return, wrote him the following 
letter: — * Tou express a wish in your letter to return to America by a 
national ship. Mr. Dawson, who brings over the treaty, and who will pre- 
sent you this letter, is charged with orders to the captain of the Maryland, 
to receive and accommodate you back if you can be ready to return at 
such a short warning. You will in general find us returned to sentiments 
worthy of former times : in these it will be your glory to have steadily 
laboured, and with as much effect as any man living. That you may live 
long to continue your useful labours, and reap the reward in the thank- 
fulness of nations, is my sincere prayer. Accept the assurance of my high 
esteem and affectionate attachment. — Thomas Jefferson.' But circum- 
stances prevented Paine going by the Maryland. He sailed, however, on 
the 1st of September, 1802, in the London Pacquet. He had often pre- 
viously arranged to return to America, but luckily, Providence prevented 
him. One ship that he intended to sail by was searched by English 
frigates for Thomas Paine, and another sunk at sea, whilst at other times 
British frigates were cruising off the ports from which he was to sail, 
knowing him to be there. 

So much religious misrepresentation has been circulated about Paine's 
life and death, that it becomes a duty to restate the facts. The manner 
of life Paine pursued may be gathered from the reliable testimony 
of Clio Rickman. He says, * Mr. Paine's life iu liovAwv ^^a» ^ 
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quiet round of philosophical leisure and enjoyment Ift was ocenpied in 
writing, in a small epistolary correspondence, in walking about with me to 
visit difierent friends, occasionallj lounging at cofRBO-honses and public 
places, or being visited by a select few. Lord Edward Eitsgerald, the 
jgVench and American ambassadors, Mr. Sharp the engraver, ^mney the 
painter, Mrs. Wolstonecraft, Joel Barlow, Mr. Hull, Mr. Christie, Dr. 
raestley. Dr. Towers, Colonel Oswald, the walking Stewart, Captain 
Sampson Perry, Mr. TnfSn, Mr. William Choppin, Captain De Stark, Mr. 
Home Tooke, etc, were among the number of his friends and acquaintances.' 
His manner of living in France and America has already been noticed. 

The perverted tales of Carver and Cheetham may be utterly disproved 
by refoning to Clio Bickman's *Life of Paine.' As his life, so was hii 
death. When he became feeble and infirm (in Jan. 1809) he was often 
visited by those * good people' who so often intrude upon the domestic 
quiet of the afflicted. After the visit of an old woman, ' come from tiie 
Almighty' (whom Paine soon sent back again), he was troubled with the 
Bev. Mr. Milledollar, and the Bev. Mr. Cunningham. The latter reverend 
said, *lAi. Paine, we visit you as friends and neighbours: you have now a 
full view of death, you cannot live long ) and whoever does not believe in Jesus 
Christ will assuredly be damned.' * Let me,' said Paine, ' have none of 
your popish stuff; get away with you; good morning, good morning.' 
Another visitor was the Bev. Mr. Hargrove, with this statement: 'My 
name is Hargrove, sir; I am minister of die new Jerusalem diureh ; 
we, sir, explain the scripture in its true meaning; the key has been lost 
these four thousand years, and we have found it' * Then,' said Paine, in 
his own neat way, 'it must have been very rusty.' Shortly b^ore Ids 
death he stated to Mr. Hicks, to whom he had sent to arrange his burial, 
that his sentiments in reference to the Christian religion were precisely the 
same as when he wrote the 'Age of Beason.' On the 8th of Jane (in the 
words of Clio Bickman), 1809, about nine in the morning, he placidly, and 
almost without a struggle, died, as he had lived, a Deist, aged seventy-two 
years and five months. He was interred at New Bochelle, upon lus own 
farm; a handsome monument being now erected where he was buried. 

It has been the object in the present sketch rather to give, in a brief 
manner, an account of Paine's life and services, than an elucidation of his 
writings. His works are weU*known, and they will speak for themselves} 
but much wrong is done to his memory by the perversions and misrepre-r 
sentfitions of the religious publications. No doubt had his views been dif- 
ferent on ' religious' subjects, he would have been held up as a model of 
eenins, perseverance, courage, disinterestedness of purpose, and purity of life, 
by the men who now find him no better name than the ' Blasphemer.' We 
hope that those not previously acquainted with the facts of his life, will find in 
the present sketch sufficient reason to think and speak otherwise of a man 
who made the world his country, and the doing good his rehgion. 
' As Euclid clear his various writings shone, 

His pen inspired by glorious truth alone. 

O'er all the earth dimising light and life, 

Subduing error, ignorance, and strife; 

Baised man to just pursuits, to thinking right. 

And yet will free the world from woe and falsehood's night; 

To tUs inunortal man, to Paine 'twas given. 

To metamorphose earth from hell to heaven.' J. W. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 



The great crime of an hereditary aristocracy against society is its rapid 
deterioration. Make a man a lord, and invariably his usefulness decreases, 
while his descendants, instead of following up the family honours, quietly 
sink into a luxurious imbecility. The founders of many noted families 
haye possessed an uncommon amount of genius. But we look in vain for 
lineal successors to the abilities of such men as Bacon, Somers, Bussell, Pitt, 
Ndson, Byron, and Wellington. Their heirs exist but to tarnish the fame 
of their ancestors. In no case is this more observed than in the once noble 
name of Shaftesbury. Two men founded its honours; after them it sank 
into merited contempt, until now its name is a synonym of fanaticism and 
puerile weakness. Anthony Ashley Cooper was the grandson of the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who, if he had not won himself a name by his states- 
manship, would have been immortalised by the brilliant invective of 
Dryden. The grandson was bom on the 26th of February, 1671. Early 
in young Anthony's life, the * founder of the family' observing his talents, 
anS seeing the unfitness of his own son to undertake the education of so 
precocious a child, took him under his own supervision, and provided him 
with a tutor of no ordinary ability, to make up the deficiencies of his own 
son's neglect — a son who is alluded to by Dryden, after his invective against 
Shaftesbury and his family, in the character of Achitophel: — 

' Else why should he, with wealth and honours blest, 

Befuse his age the needful hours of rest? 

Punish a body which he could not please; * 

Bankrupt of Ufe, yet prodigal of ease. 

And all to leave what with his toil he won. 

To that unfeather'd two legg'd thing, a son.' 

A new method was enforced in the boy's education. A young lady 
of the name of Birch, who had a most surprising facility in the acquirement 
of languages, was engaged as his tutor, and such was her proficiency, and 
tiie aptitude of her pupU, that at the age of twelve years, ^onng Cooper 
could speak fluently and correctly the languages of antiquity. Thus the 
responsible task in the instruction of youth was fully accomplished, 
before the generality of boys commence to study any language but their 
own. This * royal road to learning' is a pathway by which genius can 
only travel. Locke, the celebrated philosopher, who resided with the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, likewise assisted in the direction of his studies. 

In 1686, he made the tour of the Continent, spending much of his time in 
Italy. Wliile abroad he engaged in a warm correspondence with Le Cler<i 
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and Bayle. In 1693, heentered tbe Home of Commons as member for 
Poole. He defended the Whig goyemment of Eang William, and snpported 
all liberal measorei brought before the House. He was no orator, and 
rardf made any great impression upon the senate. But his first effnt 
prodaced an effect. A bill was introduced into parliament which was 
meant to deny the aid of counsel to prisoners accused of high treason. 
Lord Ashley prepared a speech in support of the weaker parties. It was 
his maiden speech. When he rose to deliver it, he was so profoundly 
agitated that he completely forgot every sentence he had intended to utter, 
^e House cheered him. This little encouragement made him tarn 
to the Speaker with the following eloquent burst of feeling: — *If I, sir, who 
lise only to give my opinion on the Bill now pending, without having any 
personal or individual interest at stake, am so confounded, that I am unabb 
to express the least of what I proposed to say : what must the condition of 
that man be, who, without any assistance, is pleading for his life, and under 
apprehensions of being deprived of it ?' The gracefukiess of this ejacnlatioa 
would tell far more than the elaborate speech he had composed. The 
unwearied attention with which he devoted himself to the interests of 
his constituents, at last so far impaired his health, that he was obliged to 
relax his exertions, and seek some employment which was not of so weak- 
ening a nature. In the year 1698, he sailed for Holland, then the most 
liberal state in Europe, and the centre to which all philosophers who had 
incurred the neglect or vengeance of their country sought refuge. He there 
(in the disguiseof an English student of science) courted the friendship of lus 
correspondents Bayle and Le Clere, with whom he spent twelve montiia. 
An amusing ineident occurred just before he took his departure from 
Hc^land. ^e great Freethinker had a confidential friend, whom he 

Ssrsuaded to invite Bayle to his house, to meet the celebrated Lord Ashler, 
ust befbre the time appointed, Bayle waited upon Ashley — ^he beingalitue 
plagued with toadyism — to inform him of his good fortune, in being invited 
to meet the English nobleman. The embryo student of metaphysics tried to 
prevail upon him to stay and dine with him, but on no account would 
Bayle relmquish the pleasure of seeing Lord Ashley. The two philoso- 
phers went by different routes to their friend's residence, who then intro- 
duced the young savan to the author of the * Dictionary,' as the ftiture Eori 
of Shaftesbury, to the astonishment and delight of a numerous party, who 
were alike agreeably disappointed. 

In thcr year 1699, by his father's death, he became possessed of his title 
and seat in the House of Lords. In 1701, he took an active part, along 
with his friend, Lord Somers, in the defence of the Whig principles of the 
Bevolution, when the government was severely tried by the opposition. 
The seals of the Secretary of State were then offered to him, but as his healUi 
was gradually breaking down, he declined the proffered honours. 

In the year 1708, he published a short treatise — ^* A Lettter Concerning 
Enthusiasm.' At ^at time there were a number of men in England, styled 
the French Prophets, who were rapidly growing intolerant, both in uieir 
ideas and practice. The dominant faction of the day (including the clergy) 
proposed persecution. Shaftesbury, though differing widely from them in 
opinion, argued against the foUy of trying to stop speculation by force. In 
the following year appeared * The Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsodv.' 
This is one of his most complete and polished works. It is in the form of a 
series of conversations, written in a most singularly beautiful s^le; with 
the elevated imagery and profound dialectics of his favourite rlaXo, but 
wanting that logical precision accurately sustained from the commence- 
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ment to the end, which distingniflhes our greateft works on metapbTries. 
It is a rhapsody, indeed, sablime in hingnage. A tingidar rise and 
gradual fall of eloquence mark its beantifnl sentences. It has therhjthm of 
a grand epic poem, with the character of being a Socratic examination of 
the greatest problems discussed by man. Sir James Mackintosh says of the 
opening of the third section (which we subjoin) that there is scarcely any 
composition in our language more lofty in its moral and religious senti^ 
ments, or more exquisitely elegant and musical in its diction*: — 

* But I have now a better idea of that melancholy you discovered, and 
notwithstanding the humorous turn you were pleased to give it, I am per- 
suaded it has a different foundation from any of those fuitastical causes I 
dien assigned to it. Love, doubtless, is at the bottom, but a nobler love 
tiian such as common beauties inspire. 

* Here, in my turn, I began to raise my voice, and imitate the solemn way 
yon had been teaching me. Knowing as you are (continued I), well knowing 
uid experienced in all the degrees and orders of beauty, in all the myste- 
rious charms of the particular forms, you rise to what is more general; and 
with a larger heart, and mind more comprehensive, you generously seek 
that which is highest in the kind. Not c^tivated by the Uneaments of a 
fiur face, or the well-drawn proportions of a human body, you view the Ufa 
itself, and embrace rather the mind, which adds the lustre, and rendcra 
chiefly amiable. 

* Nor is the enjoyment of such a single beauty sufficient to satisfy such an 
aspiring souL It seeks how to combine more beauties, and by what 
coalition of these to form a beautiM society. It views communities, 
fiiendships, relations, duties; and considers by what harmony of particular 
minds the general harmony is composed, and common weal established. 
Nor satisfied even with public good in one community of men, it frames 
itself a nobler object, and with enlarged affecticm seeks the good of man- 
kind. It dwells with pleasure amidst that reason, and those orders on which 
this fair correspondence and goodly interest are established. Laws, con- 
stitutions, civil and religious rites; whatever civilises (mt polishes rude man- 
kind; the sciences and arts, philosophy, morals, virtue; the flourishing state 
of human affairs, and the perfection of human nature; these are its delight- 
fol prospects, and this the charm of beauty which attracts it. 

* Still ardent in this pursuit (such is its love of order and perfection) itrests 
not here, nor satisfies itself with the beauty of a part, but extending further 
its communicative bounty, seeks the good of all, and affects the interest and 
wosperity of the whole. True to its native world and higher country, 'tis 
here it seeks order and perfection, wishing the best, and hoping still to find 
a just and wise administration. And since all hope of this were vain and 
idle, if no universal mind presided; since, wiUiont such a supreme intelli- 
gence and providential care, the distracted universe must be condemned to 
suffer infinite calamities, 'tis here the generous mind labours to discover 
that healing cause by which the interest of the whole is securely established* 
the beauty of things, and the universal order happily sustained. 

* This, Falemon, is the labour of your soul ; and this its melancholy: when 
unsuccessfully pursuing the supreme beauty, it meets with darkening clouds 
which intercept its sight. Monsters arise, not those from Lybiau deseits, 
but from the heart of man more fertile, and with their horrid aspect cast an 
unseemly reflection upon nature. She, helpless as she is thought, and 
working thus absurdly, is contemned, the government of the world 
arraigned, and Deity made void. Much is alleged in answer, to show why 

* Oharacteriatica Vol. 2, Ed. n4S,^^. \^AQ. 
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nature errs; and when she seems most ignorant or penrene. in her pro- 
ductions, I assert her even then as wise and provident, as in her goodliest 
works. For it is not then that men complain of the world's order, or abhor 
the face of things, when they see various interests mixed and inteifering; 
natares subordinate, of different kinds, opposed one to another, and in their 
different operations submitted the higher to the lower. It is, on the 
contrary, from this order of inferior and superior things, that we admire 
the world's beauty, founded thus on contrarieties; whilst from such 
various and disagreeing principles, a universal concord is established. 

* Thus in the several orders of terrestrial forms, a resignation is required 
— a sacrifice and mutual yielding of natures one to another. The vege- 
tables by their death sustain the animals, and animal bodies dissolved 
enrich the earth, and raise again the vegetable world. The numerous 
insects are reduced by the superior kinds of birds and beasts.; and these 
again are checked by man, who in his turn submits to other natures, and 
resigns his form, a sacrifice in common to the rest of things. And if in 
natures so little exalted or pre-eminent above each other, the sacrifice of 
interests can appear so just, how much more reasonably may all inferior 
natures be subjected to the superior nature of the world; that world, 
Falemon, which even now transported you, when the sun's fainting light 
gave wav to these bright constellations, and left you this wide system to 
contemplate. 

* Here are those laws which ought not, nor can submit to anything below. 
The central powers which hold me lasting orbs in their just poise and 
movement, must not be controlled to save a fleeting form, and rescue from 
the precipice a puny animal, whose brittle frame, however protected, must 
of itself so soon dissolve. The ambient air, the inward vapours, the impen- 
ding meteors, or whatever else is nutrimental or preservative of this earth, 
must operate in a natural course; and other good constitations must submit 
to Uie good habit and constitution of the all-sustaining globe. 

* Let us not wonder, therefore, if by earthquakes, storms, pestilential blasts, 
nether or upper fires, or floods, the animal kinds are oft afflicted, and whole 
species perhaps involved at once in common rnin. Nor need we wonder if 
the inferior form, the soul and temper partakes of this occasional deformity, 
and sympathises often with its close partner. Who is there that can wonder 
either at the sicknesses of sense, or the depravity of minds inclosed in such 
frail bodies, and dependent on such pervertible organs? 

* Here, then, is that solution you require, and hence those seeming 
blemishes cast upon nature. Nor is there aught in this beside what is 
natural and good. 'Tis good which is predominant: and every corruptiblB 
and mortal nature, by its mortality and corruption, yields only to some 
better, and all in common to that best and highest nature which is incor- 
ruptible and immortal' 

The following eloquent burst of adoration will convince any rational 
mind that Deists' neither neglect their God, nor are wanting in the cultiva- 
tion of the religious sentiment* : — 

'O Glorious Nature! supremely fair, and sovereignly good! All Loving, 
and All Lovely, All Divine! Whose looks are so becoming, and of such 
infinite grace; whose study brings such wisdom, and whose contemplation 
such deUght; whose eveir single work affords an ampler scene, and is a 
nobler spectacle than all which ever art presented! O Mighty Nature! 
wise substitute of Providence! impowered Creatress! Or thou impower- 



* Moralists, vol. 2, pp. 224-5. 
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ing Deity, Supreme Creator! Thee I invoke, and thee alone adore. To 
thee this solitade, this place, these rural meditations are sacred; whilst 
tlius inspired with harmony of thought, though unconfined by words, and 
in loose numbers, I sing of Nature's order in Created Beings, and celebrate 
die beauties which revolve in thee, the source and principle of all beauty 
and perfection. Thy Being is boundless, unsearchable, impenetrable. In 
thy immensity, aU thought is lost; fancy gives over its flight; and wearied 
imagination expends itself in vain ; finding no coast or lunit to this ocean, 
nor, in the widest tract through which it soars, one point yet nearer the 
circumference than the first centre whence it parted. Thus having oft 
essayed, thus sallied forth into the wide expanse, when I return again 
within myself, struck with the sense of this so narrow Being, and of the 
fulness of that immense One, I dare no more behold the amazing dep^s, 
nor sound the abyss of Deity. Yet since by thee (the sovereign mind), I 
have been formed such as I am, intelligent and rational; since the peculiar 
dignity of my nature is to know and contemplate thee, permit that with 
due freedom I exert those faculties with which thou hast adorned me. 
Bear with my venturous and bold approach. And since nor vain curiosity, 
nor fond conceit, nor love of aught save thee alone, inspires me with such 
thoughts as these, be thou my assistant, and guide me in this pursuit; 
whilst I venture thus to tread the labyrinth of wide nature, and endeavour * 
to trace thee in thy works.' 

ThiB is the opening of perhaps the most beautiful Idealistic dialog^ in the 
whole of English metaphysics. So long as we continue to worship specula- 
tion, instead of adopting a more simple yet severe method of ascertaining 
truth, by reducing all metaphysics into their respective ascertained position, 
as scientific verities, so long will the * Moralists' continue to be read and 
admired by the most intellectual of scholars; and when the time arrives, as 
we think it will, when men will refuse to recognise any study which 
oannot be analytically proved, the * Moralists ' will be perused for its 
linequalled composition, at once a model and a store-house of the richest 
Deistic philosophy, and the greatest imitation of the master- works of Plato. 
We conclude our extracts from the * Mbralists,' by quoting the Deistic 
(Theocles) * Meditation on Nature'*: — 

' How obliquely and faintly looks the sun on yonder climates, far removed 
from him; how tedious are the winters there; how deep the horrors of the 
night; and how uncomfortable even the light of da^I The freezing winds 
employ their fiercest breath, yet are not spent with blowing. The sea, 
which elsewhere is scarce confined within its limits, lies here immured in 
walls of cmtaL The snow covers the hills, and almost fills the lowest 
valleys. How wide and deep it lies, incumbent over the plains, hiding the 
sluggish rivers, the shrubs, and trees, the dens of beasts, and mansions of 
distressed and feeble men. See where they lie confined, hardly secure 
against the raging cold, or the attacks of the wild beasts, now masters of 
the wasted field, and forced by hunger out of their native woods. Yet not 
disheartened (such is the force of human breasts), but thus provided for by 
art and prudence, the kind compensating gifts of Heaven, men and their 
herds may wait for a release. For at length, the sun approaching melts the 
snow, sets longing men at liberty, and affords them means and time to 
make provision against the next return of cold. It breaks the icy fetters of 
the main; where vast sea-monsters pierce through floating islands, widi 
arms which can withstand the crystal rock : whilst others, who of them- 

* Vol. 2, pp. 248—52. 
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aetwea seem great as iaiaiids, are bj their bulk armed against all but man; 
whose superiority over creatnres of sach stupendous size and foiroe» should 
make him mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him humblj to 
adore the great composer of these wondrous frames, and author of his own. 
superior wisdom. But leaving these dull climates, so little favoured bj the 
sun, for those happier regions on which he looks more kindly, making per^ 
petual summer — ^bow great an alteration do we find. His purer hght 
confounds weak-sighted mortals, pierced by his scorching beams. Scarce 
can they tread the glowing ground. The air they breathe cannot enough 
abate the fire which turns within their panting breasts. Their bodies mdt. 
Overcome and fainting, they seek the shade, and wait the cool reireshmenta 
of the night Yet often the bounteous Creator bestows other refreshments. 
He casts a veil of clouds before them, and raises gentle gales; favoured by 
which, the men and beasts pursue their labours; and plants refreshed by 
dews and showers, can gladly bear the warmest sunbeams. And heare Uie 
varying scene opens to new wonders. We see a country rich with gems, 
but ridier wiUi the fragrant spices it affords. How gravely move the 
largest of land creatures on the banks of this fair river. How ponderona 
are their arms, and vast their strength, with courage, and a sense superior 
to the other beasts! Yet are they tamed by mankind, and brought even 
to fight their battles, rather as allies and confederates, than as slaves. But 
let us turn our eyes towards these smaller and more curious objects; the 
numerous and devouring inseets on the trees in these wide plains. How 
shining, strong, and lasting, are the subtle threads spun from their artftil 
months. Who besides the All-wise has taught them to compose the bean- 
tiful soft shells, in which recluse and buried, yet still alive, they undergo 
such a surprising change; when not destroyed by men, who clothe and 
adorn themselves with the labours and lives of these weak creatnres, and 
are proud of wearing such inglorious spoils. How sumptuously apparelled, 
gay and splendid, are all the various insects which feed on the other plants 
of this warm region. How beautiful the plants themselves in all their 
Tarious growths, from the triumphant palm, down to the himible moss» 
Kow may we see that happy country where precious gems and balsams 
flow from trees; and nature yields her most delicious fruits. How tame 
and tractable, how patient of labour and of thirst, are those large creatures, 
who lifting up their lofty heads, go led and loaden through those dry and 
barren places. Their shape and temper show them framed by nature to 
submit to man, and fitted for his service; who from hence ought to be more 
sensible of his wants, and of the divine bounty thus supplying them. But 
see I not far from us, that fertilest of lands, watered and fed by a Mendly, gene- 
rous stream, which, ere it enters the sea, divides itself into many branches, 
to dispense more equally the rich and nitrous manure, it bestows so kindly, 
and in due time on the adjacent plains. Fair image of that fruitful and 
exuberant nature, who with a flood of bounty, blesses all things, and 
parent-like, out of her many breasts sends the nutritious draught in various 
streams to her rejoicing offspring. Innumerable are the dubious forms and 
unknown species which drink the flimsy current, whether they are such as 
leaving the scorched deserts, satiating here their ardent thirst, and promis- 
eously engendering, beget a monstrous race, or whether (as it is said) by 
the 8nn*s genial heat, acting on the fermenting ooze, new forms are 
generated, and issue from the river's fertile bed. See there the noted 
tyrant of the flood, and terror of its borders, when suddenly displaying his 
horrid form, the amphibious ravager invades the land, quitting his watery 
den, and from the deep emerging, with hideous rush, sweeps over the 
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trembling plain. The natires from afar, behold with wonder the enor- 
mous boll^ sprang from so small an egg. With horror they relate the 
monster's nature, cruel and deceitful; how he with dire hypocrisy, and false 
tears, beguiles the simple hearted; and inspiring tenderness, and kind 
compassion, kills with pious fraud. Sad emblem of that spiritual plague, 
dire superstition, native of this soil; where first religion grew unsociable, 
and among different worshippers bred mutual hatred and abh(MTence of 
each other's temples. The infection spreads: and nations now profane one 
to another, war fiercer, and in religion's cause forget humanity: whilst 
savage zeal, with meek and pious semblance, works dreadful massacre; and 

fbr Heaven's sake desolates ike earth But heboid! through a vast track 

of sky before us, the mighty Atlas rears his lofty head, covered with snow, 
above the clouds. Beneath the mountain's foot, the rocky country rises 
into hills, a proper basis for the ponderous mass above, where huge rocks 
lie piled on one another, and seem to prop the high arch of heaven. See 
wit^ what troubling steps poor mankind tread the brink of tiiese deep 
precipices. From whence with giddy horror they look down, mistrusting 
even the ground which bears them; whilst they hear the hollow sound of 
torrents underneath, and see the ruin of the impending rock, with falling trees 
which hang with their roots upwards, and seem to draw more ruin after 
them. Here thoughtless men, seized with the newness of such objects, 
become thoughtful and willingly contemplate the incessant changes of this 
earth's surface. They see as in one instant, the revolutions of past ages, 
the fleeting forms of tilings, and the decay even of this our globe; whose 
youth and first formation they consider, whilst the apparent spoil and irre- 
parable breaches of the wasted mountain, show them the world itself only 
as a noble ruin, and make them think of its approaching period. But here 
midway the moimtain, a spacious border <^ thick wood harbours our 
wearied travellers, who now are come among the evergeen and lofty pines, 
the firs, and noble cedars, whose towering heads seem endless in the sky, 
the rest of trees appearing only as shrubs beside them. And here a 
difierent horror seizes our sheltered travellers, when they see the day 
diminished by the deep shades of the vast wood; which closes thick above, 
spreads darkness and eternal night below. The faint and gloomy light 
looks horrid as the shade itself; and the profound stillness of these places 
imposes sUenoe upon men, struck with the hoarse echcHugs of every sound 
within the spadous caverns of the wood. Here space astonishes. Silence 
itself seems pr^nant; whilst an unknown force works on the mind, and 
dubious objects move the wakeful sense. Mysterious voices are either 
heard or fancied; and various forms of Deity seem to present themselves, 
and appear more manifest in these sacred sylvan scenes; such as of old 
gave rise to temples, and favoured the religion of the ancient world. Even 
we ourselves, who in plain characters may read Divinity from so many 
bright places of earth; choose rather these obscurer places to spell out that 
mysterioas Being, which to our weak eyes appears at best under a veil of 
clouds.' 

To all young Freethinkers, the ' Moralists' will ever be a favourite. It 
should be read either wben the sun is rising, and we seek the opening day, 
or in the cool evening, when we can transport ourselves into the solitude of 
thought, under which it was written. In the same year that he published 
the * Moralists,' he gave to the world his ' Sensns Conmiunis,' an essay 
▼indicating the use oi ridicule as a test of truth. 

Shaftesbmy laid down a method, which was a great success. In his 
political character, he allied himself with the only r^ormers of thA da:; — 
the Liberals, who supported Dutch WHWaitf s ^o^«i\im«QX., ^^ywh^t^s^sJc^ 
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supported laws which enhanced our ciril liberties. His greatest metaphy- 
sical work is * An Inquiry Concerning Virtue.' He started the question 
that virtue and yice are totally distinct, and are not each the dictum of the 
civil magistrate, but that virtue proceeds from a 'moral sense,' which 
intuitively shrinks from and condemns vice; no matter in what form it is 
cloaked, or how much self-interest is engaged in the affair. Hobbes 
previously had developed the Epicurean doctrine, that right and wrong 
are in themselves accidents, resulting from the peculiar circumstance of 
each case, combined with that which is the most beneficial to the parties 
concerned. Hobbes's argument was ' the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number;' and that which produces the most happiness is good; whfie that 
which entails misery is bad. Yet to be viewed separately, neither of them 
is inherently either virtuous or vicious, but simply in reference to the 
results they produce. In his stern opposition to the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury, Shaftesbury argues that man's nature is so constituted, that it most 
of necessity pursue a line of conduct which will call into action feelings of 
a benevolent nature, and affections purely disinterested. This is the case 
in a properly constituted society, where the individuals are thoroughly 
educated, because then they know that virtue is its own reward, and vice 
its own punishment. 

The opposing system of Hobbes is perfectly clear, and shows that his 
method, which accounted for society by politics — and examined men's 
motives from their wants — was more correct than the elaborate complexity 
which Shaftesbury introduced for the Scotch school to perfect 

When Shaftesbury died, the subject of the * Moral Sense ' was taken np 
and further elaborated by Hutcheson, Eames, and David Hume. Beid 
still more elucidated the * Moral Sense.' Dugald Stewart edited Beid, and 
Dr. Brown's eloquent lectures brought the subject down to Sir W. Hamilton, 
and our own time. 

As a writer, Lord Shaftesbury is eloquent, poetic, and figurative. As a 
moralist, he is always pure, and leans to the side of the weak, from a 
feeling of benevolence. As a Freethinker, he is brave, honest, learned, 
and convincing. As a politician, he stood by the side of the most advanced 
liberals of his day. As a metaphysician, he is one of the best of his school. 
As a philosopher, his claims stand high. 

We revert now to the closing scenes of Lord Shaftesbury's life. In 1709, 
in a letter sent to his friend, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Molesworth, he speaks 
of his marriage — ^he was then declining in healdi — ^and says : — * For my 
own part, if I find any sincere joy, it is because I promised myself no other 
than the satisfaction of my friends, who thought my family worth preserv- 
ing, and myself worth nursing, for I am in an indifferent crazy state, to which 
a wife (if a good one) is a great help. Such a one I have found, and if by 
her help or care, I can regain a tolerable share of health, you may be sure 
it will be employed as you desire, since my marriage was but a means to 
that end.' He left but one son, and that a decrepid chUd. 

In 1711, finding his health still declining, he resolved to take np his 
residence at Naples. He lingered for a year and half, suffering great 
weakness. But determining that the world should know his real sentiments 
in religion, politics, and philosophy, he occupied himself in enlarging and 
revising his works in one complete edition, illustrated by plates, many of 
which were designed and executed by himself, and issued under the general 
title of ' Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times.' So there 
cannot be any charge made of recantation here. He died on the 4th of 
February, 1713, in his forty-second year. * A. C* 
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MIRABAUD A=NB D'HOLBACH. 

JpAir Safhstb db 'Mibabaud wub born at ^Faris, in tbe jear 1675. Of .his 
aaxiy life we ean plean-batTaiy scanty informaCioa. fie i^>pear8 first ta haire 
^ittNtaeed the mihtorj profession, but it not being consonant itjith his general 
Charaeler, he soon qoitted ihe armj, and devoted himarif to literature. >B» 
was, however, nearly forty-nine years of. age before he became known in <the 
Ktei^ary wor)^ He toen published aFreaoh translation of TasioVi ^ Jerusalem^' 
which brought him mudhftune; and many of the contributors to the French 
Ency^lopsBdia appear to have associated with him, and courted his iftiend- 
ship. He was afterwards elected a member of the Erench Academy, of 
which he became the Secretary in 1742. Mirabaad was a constant •visitor 
at the house of his friend, the Baron -]>*Hdbach, down to <the •period of his 
death. He wrote * The World: its Origin and its Anttqnity,' « Opinions cf 
ihe Andents upon the Jews,' * Sentiments of the Philosophers upon the 
Katui^ of the 'Soul,' and other minor works. The ^ System of l^atore ' was 
klso 'for many years attributed to Miraband, but it appears now to be 
9]^tremely doubnul whether he ever wrote a sin^ line of the work. :The 
Abbe Galiani was one of the first who pointed .out D^dbac^ as the«athor. 
in the memoirs of M. Suard, edited by M. Garat, the same hypothesis is 
supported with additioniil &rmness. Pngald >Stei«art seems to 'piit imudi 
faith in the latter authority, as fixing &e authorship of the *? System of 
l^ature' upon D'Hplbach. Voltaire attributes the work to Dandiaville, in 
a somewhat positive manner, for which he is sharply criticised intl^ *>Bio- 
graphie Universelle,* published in 1817. The '•System of Katnre'is a book 
of whidi Dugald Stewart speaks, as * the boldest, if not the ablest work of 
the Parisian Atheists,* and it has undoubtedly obtained great popidarity, 
Voltaire, who has written against the * System of Nature' in a tone of' bitter 
sarcaem, and who complains of its general dulnessand prolixin, yetadmits 
tiiatitis 'often humorous, sometimes eloquent.' It certainly is not-written 
in iba( lively, but rather superficial sMe, which has characterised many of 
the French writers, butit speaks, in plain yet -powerfiil >hmauage,^evinoine 
an extensive acgiiaintance with the worl^ of previous piulosqi^ers, aad 
much' thought in relation to the suljects treated upon. Some, of its pages 
exhibiting more vivacity, than the rest of the book, have been, attributed to 
IMderot,who (it is* alleged by Marmontel and others) aided l:y. his pen 
and counsel, many of the'Freethinking works issued durine his life. 

The * System of Nature' was not published during the lifertime of Mira- 
band, and it is therefore impossible to use any argument which, might have 
.been based upon Miraband's conduct in relation, to it 

Mirabaud died in'^aris in'1760, at the advanced age of nearly ^eigh^-eix 
years. .^Contemporary with him were D'Alembett^ 'D^HcAkAi^ '^^^ats^s^ 
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Diderot, Helyetius, Condorcet, Baffon, Boussean, Frederick IL of Fmssia, 
Montesqnieu, Grimm, Sir William Temple, Toland, Tindal, Edmund Hallej, 
Hame, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Franklin, and Darwin, forming a rde of 
names, whose fame will be handed down to posterity for centuries to coine, 
as workers in the cause of man's redemption from mental slavery. If (as 
it appears very probable) it be the fact that Mirabaud had but little part in 
the authorship of *La Srstdme de la Nature,' D'Holbach, in using the 
name of his deceased mend, only associated him with a work which 
(judging from his other writings, the tenor of his life, and the noble character 
of his associates) Mirabaud would have issued with pride himself, had die 
book been really written by him. 

Paul Thtbt, Babon D'Holbach, was bom at Heidesheim, in the Palati- 
nate, in the month of January, 1723. His father appears to have been a 
yery wealthy man, and brought his son to Paris, for the purpose of super- 
intending his education, but died while he was still a child. In his youth, 
D*Holbach appears to have been noted for his studious habits and retentiye 
iaculties, and ultimately attained to some eminence in chemistry and 
mineralogy. He married when very young, and he had not been married 
one year when his wife died. He afterwards obtained a dispensation from 
the Pope, and married his deceased wife's sister, by whom he had four 
children, two sons and two daughters. 

D'Holbach appeared to have spent the greater part of his life in PariSy 
and for forty years he assembled around his table, every Sunday, the dite 
of the literary world, including4iearly the whole of those who took part in 
the first Encyclopedic. If that table were only in the hands of some of our 
spirit friends of the present day, what brilliant anecdotes might it not rap 
out — ^the sparkling wit of Diderot, the good humour of our host, the 
hospitable and generous D'Holbach, the occasionaJ bitterness of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, the cautious expression of opinion by D'Alembert, the 
agreeable variety of Montesquieu, and the bold enthusiasm of the youthful 
but hardworking Naigeon. If ever a table were inclined to turn, tnis table 
should have been; but perhaps it may be that tables never turn when 
reason is the ruler of those who sit around. 

It seems more than probable that D'Holbach at first held opinions 
difiering widely from those entertained by him during the later penods of 
his life, and it is asserted that Diderot contributed much to this change of 
opinion. D'Holbach was an amiable man of the world, fond of amusement, 
and without pretension; he was, notwithstanding, well versed in Boman 
and Grecian literature, mathematics, chemistry, botany, and modem 
languages. He was generous to every one. ' I content mysen*,' he said, ' with 
performing the disagreeable character of benefactor, when I am forced to 
It I do not wish to be repaid my money; but I am pleased when I meet 
with some littlo gratitude, if it be only as proving that the persons I have 
assisted were such sort of men as I desired.' 

Although about forty-five works are now ascribed to D'Holbach, not one 
of them was published during his life-time in his own name. The manu- 
scripts were generally taken to Amsterdam by Naigeon, and there printed 
by Michael Bey. D Holbach never talked publicly of his Uteraiy produc- 
tions himself, and his secrets seem to have been well kept by his friends. 
Several of the works were condenmed and suppressed by the government; 
but D'Holbach lived unsuspected and unmolested. The expression used by 
the Avocat, General Seguier, in hisrequisitoire against the ' System of Nature ' 
if wortibf of notice. The Avocat General said — *The resUess spirit of 
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infideiitj, inimical to all dependence, endeayonrs to overthiow all political 
constitationa. Its wishes will not be satisfied until it has destroyed the 
necessary ineqnalitj of rank and condition, and until it has degraded the 
majesty of kings, and rendered their authority subordinate to the caprices 
of the fito6.' Note the three words we have italicised. For the first read 
nnneysessary; for the second, Toice; for the third, peoples. We trust that 
Freethought neyer will be satisfied until it has destroyed the unnecessary 
inequalities of rank and condition, and rendered it impossible for the 
authority of kings to be enforced in opposition to the yoice of the people. 

The following description of D'Holbach is giyen in a little sketch, 
published by ln^. Watson in 1834, as taken from Grimm's * Correspon- 
dence': — ^*DHolbach's features were, taken separately, regular, and even 
handsome, yet he was not a handsome man. His forehead, Urge and open, 
like that of Diderot, indicated a yast and capacious mind; but this forehead 
haying fewer sinuosities, less roundness than Diderot's, announced less 
warmth, less energy, and less fecundity of ideas. A craniologist would say 
that in both D*Hdbach and Diderot, the philosophical organs were largely 
deyeloped, but that Diderot excelled in ideality ; D'Holbach's countenance 
only indicated mildness, and the habitual sincerity of his mind. He was 
incapable of personal hatred. Though he detested priests and Jesuits, and 
aU' other supporters of despotism and superstition; and though when 
speaking of such people, his mildness and good temper were sometimes 
transformed into bitterness and irritability; yet it is affirmed that when the 
Jesuits were expelled from France, D'Holbach regarded them as objects of 
commiseration and pity, and afforded them pecuniary assistance.' 

The titles of D'Holbach's works may be found in Barbier's ' Dictionary 
of Anonymous Works,' and in St Surins's article in the * Biographic Uni- 
TcrseUe,' also in the little tract before mentioned as published by J. Watsotf. 
D'Holbadi contributed largely to the first French Encydopsedia, and other 
works of a like character. Of the 'System of Nature' we haye already 
spoken, and shall rather leaye our readers to the work itself than take up 
more space in discussing its authorship. 

After haying liyed a life of comfort, in affluent circumstances, and always 
surrounded by a large circle of the best men of the day, D'Holbach died on 
January the ^Ist, 1789, being then sixty-six years of age. The priests 
haye neyer pictured to us any scene of horror in relation to his dying 
moments. The good old man died cheered and supported in his last 
struggle by those men whom he bad many times assisted in the hard 
fighting of the battle of life. J. A Naigeon, who had been his friend for 
thirty years, paid an eloquent tribute to D'Holbach's memory, in an article 
which appeared in the 'Journal de Paris' of February the 9th, 1789, and 
we are not aware that any man has eyer written anything against 
D'Holbach's personal character. 

BXTBAGTS FSOH *THE STSTBH OF NATUBB.' 

Although we may not attempt to express a decided opinion as to the 
authorship of * Le Syst^me de la Nature,' we feel it is our duty to present 
some of its principsJ arguments to the consideration of our readers. The 
author opens his work with this passage: — 

* Man always deceiyes himself when he abandons experience to follow 
imaginary systems. He is the work of nature. He exists in nature. He is 
submitted to her laws. He cannot deliyer hims€flf from them. He cannot 
step beyond them eyen in thought It is in yainhis mind would 8prixi^C<Kr 
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dVdr tlkt »Mch £«< UaS'altlMdy aWn, Hut of Hticli it it xta&tf 'MpOHStHv ht 
t{Md eva toria ih'f comer llle^ dtfiet aa to tin plttctt ttej' ooeupj, or 
their TDBnner of uiitittK'—tbflilin there i# not, lh«M) can be doAUg'Mt of 
that nature which iM:1tta^ dt' being*. iMtefid, tbei^on, of Mel^ cut 
6f the world he iiifi'rfMU tbf htSop Hho oia- ptoam hJa- » B«[^l]lett 
denied to him by lirBtniVi; Itt bMitdSr Ai^'DMhiK; twlU Her iMr^ <lMU(ltt> 
plate her enGi-gies,obaBrVe't6e'UntmtAfenfl«tfBjrtrMcIf8faeM~-" 



lajB:— 

' Hii ignonnoe mad« him eTedatous: bis endoaUjr ■)&& £&£ awallinr 
large dranghta c^ the msrvdloni: time oonfirmed him in lis opiuona, and 
lie pa«edbiao<MQMture8 limn race to nice,roiTeaIitieai a^mni^Mlpow 
Buiatoised hia in hi^ notioiii, btteaaBab; tliose alone could eocietf ba 
nulavsd. Itwuia tiib^ that aome &ut ^glimmeriuM of Nature ocmL- 
uonaUy attempt«d the r«cal of his reason; dtat sli^t cMrnsca^OoB of 
ezperieaceiDmetimwtlffsiT'hiidaikneBB into light; tlMinte»e«t of&efbir 
wasbotloiasdmi'liiaemthnaiaini; dieir pre-enuDence depended on hii toTB 
of the woaderfld;' their jvj eziatence rested on the ao&dity of hia igno- 
laneet thej euiaswiBiitlf inS^ed no opiwrtoniw fo' eaoape, of imoAwiitg 
nren the iMohmt fluM Tin dimij wete Ana fint deedred into credolitj, 
then wereed into nhauaaioii. At lenMb, the irboIescieBce of maa became 
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conlbaad equ* of doAness, Msdiood, and contntdietioBL with Kera aad 
thera a feehk ra^ of :tnitfa, Ismiihed b; that Watme of which he can aei& 
tetMf diTeit himielf, because, witQout bii knowledge, his aeteuitiea ar« 
coDtinnklir bringiiighim back to her resonroaa.' 

HArhg stated tbal by 'iM(are'b«meuia the 'great wholes' tiieaUhor 
Bodtfiriitoef tfcos^irtftaweft lit matter is aenaelegs^ in an imate, nnJntdK- 
gem;eHLr and i^^'Bxperinioe proves (e na that tbe matter which we 
' --■----■' ■■ I, iatellig^HMV and Sfei when it B 

If fliAif b0 «Mted wMi (rtttf . And tfte mixtare chMed np, it will b« faand, 

__.. — !■„., ... •"— 1, by the Sid of a microscope, to htoepradu--" 

m, of whidi the water and the floor « 
1 thai IiMnifiMte tnattaf can paw ialo life, or 
atliidtte matter, WhidiitlbltMlfonHMiauecablagaef motion. ReasDiiiiig 
&om analogr, which the philosophers of &e present daj hold pMfMdf 
oompatible. the prodnction of a man, independent of the ordinary meana, 
would not be mote mafvtOoto tUati thM Of m timet wtth flour and water. 
Termentatiou and pDtrefaetioueTidentl; produce living aoimaJa. We have • 
here the ptincMe; withpti>per maceri^prfndidescanBlwtnrBbebTMght 
iirto action. That genftratioli which It sMed ejmvoeal, is onff M for tlwaa 
who Sa not reflect, Oi #bo do not permit OienuelTea, attentive^, to <AiMm 
the operations of Nature.' 

Tlii^ paUage ia much rldlctded by Tottaira, who aaserta Oat It is fbtmOed 
6il tom6 eifwltaenta made by one Needham, who placed sctno rre-iBtAl 
in #tU.eorked bottles, ahd same b^ed mutton gravj in o^er botUea, and 
itili^ (hat eab vers pradueed Ih eadt. We da not know IhAmou of the 



n httle teiwof tboA, by the Sid of a microsoopa,'to htoepradnoed 

OMcUflMd bcJfiK* tW enjmlff^ of whidi tf ' "^ " 

btlleiMdtnol^Me: M 1« ttAg thai InanisMte 



hjgfctfy 9S Needham'fl' «8y« fi gien te », either ta tfflnB er deaj|r tfaair aathent* 

tittitj^ bni we< feel boand^ to- remiad our readerfr oi the mocfa-deonedf eoBpen** 

■ieoitfi coiidtwtedi by Mr. Grosse^, aad which weoe aftenrarda irar^lacb bgi 

Mr. Weekesiiof Sandwieh. In these eases, insects were prodnced by tfa^ 

aetiiHi of a-powecfol voltaic battery upon a saturated sokition o£ ailioateof 

potash, and npon fano eyai»iret of potasaiitPL The insectA were a spooiaa 

•f aeatfos^ mibnie and semi-firaB^ar^t, and furnished wiih kms bristke^ 

whfck coidd only be seen by the aid of the mierosoepei The six^ diapter 

tnsat» of maoi and the aathoe thus answees. the qtiesliont * What ia man 2* :*« 

* We ii^h&iK a ttiaterlal beiog; organised after a peenfiar manner, con- 

ibtttttd tO' a eertau^ moda of tfaiiddiig; of feeMng; capable of modificaitioB in 

MrtMln modes peenliar to Mmself to his^^ organisaOioD, «o that particular 

^Miibittalion of matter which is Amnd as8eiiS[>led in him. If a^n d; be 

asked, What origin wtt gi^e tob^ngsiof thetenan species ? We repfy, that 

Wtm aU oiiher bemgs^ man k a production of nature, who resemblee them hi 

MEWy reepects* and finds himself nibmitted tei tbe same htW9; who diflbrs 

ftoiii- tlasm in otiser respects^ and lbttow» particular laws dfetermiasd by the 

^Vttfgity df his ooaformatioar If then it be demanded^ Whence came man? 

We aosww, our experience on thi» head does not capacftale vn to resoWe 

ib» qitestieii; but &at % caonot interest as, as it snIBcea for t» toknowthat 

ifiatv etdals, that he la so constitated aa to be coa^tent to t^ effects we 

Hdtaeei.* 

Ih'the iemifh chapter the author, treathtg of the aool and spirit, saya: — 

^Thedoctiineof spirituaHty, such as it now exists, offers nothing but 

Vague ideas, or, rather, is the absence of all ideas. What does it presentto 

the mind but a substance which possesses nothing of which our senses enable 

tJB to ha;v^ A knowledge? Can it be truth, that man is able to figure to 

himself a being not material, having neither extent nor parts, whidi^ 

tfeterthelesfi, acts upon matter without having any point of contact, any 

kind of analogy with it; and which itself receives the impube of matter by 

means of material organs, which announce to it the presence of other beings? 

Is it possible to conceive the union <^ the sonl with the body; to comprehend 

hm this material bo^ can bind, enclose, constrain, determine fugitive 

belnl;, which «wapea all oiv sensea? Is it honest, is it plam dealing, to 

aoive these diffleuhies, by saying there is a mysterv in them, that they are 

th^ eilRKts of a power more inconceivable than ue human soul, than its 

mode of acting, however concealed from our view ? When to resolve these 

EroMems, man is obliged to have recourse to mirades, to make the Divinity 
itcnrfere, does he not avow his own ignorance ? When notwith^anding the 
ignorance he is thus obliged to avow by availing himself of the divine 
agency, he tells us, this immaterial substance, this soul, shall experience 
the a^ion of the dement of fire, which he allows to be material; when he 
confidently says, this soul shall be burnt; shall snffer in purgatory — have 
we not a right to believe, that either he has a design to deceive us, or else that 
he does not himself understand that which he is so anxious we shall tsJce 
npon his word?* 

The ninth chniter, after treating of the diversity of the intellectual 
fhculties, proceecb, 'Kan at his birth brings with him into the world 
nothing but the necessity of conserving himself, of rendering his existence 
happy; instruction, examples, the custom of the world, present him with the 
means, either real or imaginary, of achieving it; habit procures for him the 
facility of employing these means * : — 

* In order that man may becom^virtuons, it is absolutely requisite that he 
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should haye an interest, that he should find adyantages in practising ylrtoe. 
For this end, it is necessary that education should implant in him reasonaMe 
ideas; that public opinion should lean towards virtue, as the most desirable 
good; that example should point it out as the object most worthy esteem; 
that government should faithfully recompense, should regularly reward it; 
that honour should always accompany its practice; that vice should con- 
stantly be despised; that crime should invariably be punished. Is virtue in 
this situation amongst men? Does the education of man infuse into him 
just, faithful ideas of happiness — ^true notions of virtue— dispositions really 
favourable to the beings with whom he is to live? The examples spread 
before him, are they suitable to innocence of manners? Are they calculated 
to make him respect decency, to cause him to love probity, to practise 
honesty, to value good faith, to esteem equitjr, to revere conjugal fidelity, 
to observe exactnude in fulfilling his duties? Beligion, which alone 

Sretends to regulate his manners, does it render him sociable? does it make 
im pacific? does it teach him to be humane? The arbiters, the sovereigns 
of society, are they faithful in recompensing, punctual in rewarding, those 
who have best served their countnr, m punishing those who have pillaged, 
who have robbed, who have plundered, who have divided, who have ruined 
it? Justice, does she hold her scales with a firm, with an even hand, between 
all the citizens of the state? The laws, do they never support the strong 
against the weak, favour the rich against the poor, uphold the happy against 
the miserable? In short, is it an uncommon spectacle to behold crime fre- 
quently justified, often applauded, sometimes crowned with success, 
insolently triumphing, arrogantly striding over that merit which it disdains, 
over that virtue which it outrages? Well, then, in societies thus con- 
stituted, virtue can only be heard by a very small number of peaceable 
citizens, a few generous souls, who know how to estimate its value, who enjo^ 
it in secret. For the others, it is only a disgusting object; they see in it 
nothing but the supposed enemy to their happiness, or the censor of their 
individual conduct.' 
In the tenth chapter, which is upon the soul, the author aays: — 
' The diversity in the temperament of man, is the natural, the necessary 
source of the diversity of his passions, of his taste, of his ideas of happiness, 
of his opinions of every kind. Thus this same diversity will be tne fatal 
source of his disputes— -of his hatreds-— of his injustice— every time he shall 
reason upon unknown objects, but to which he shall attach the greatest 
importance. He will never understand either himself or others, in speaking 
of a spiritual soul, or of immaterial substances distinguished from nature; 
he wiU, from that moment, cease to speak the same language, and he will 
never attach the same ideas to the same words. What then shall be the 
common standard that shall decide which is the man that thinks with the 
greatest justice? 

' Propose to a man to change his religion for yours, he will believe you 
a madman; you will only excite his indignation, elicit his contempt; he 
will propose to you, in his turn, to adopt his own peculiar opinions; after 
much reasoning, you will treat each other as absurd beings, ridiculously 
opiniated, pertinaciously stubborn; and he will displajr the least folly who 
shall first yield. But, if the adversaries become heated in the dispute, which 
always happens, when they suppose the matter important, or when they 
would defend the cause of their own self-love, from thence their passions 
sharpen, they grow angry, quarrels are provoked, they hate each other, and 
end by reciprocal injury. It is thus that for opinions, which no man can 
demonstrate, we see the Brachman despised; the Mabomedan hated; the 
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Pagan held in contempt; that the^ oppress and disdain each with the most 
rancorous animosity: the Christian burns the Jew at what is called an 
AuUhdc'Ji^ becaase he clings to the faith of his fathers ; the Roman 
Catholic condemns the Protestant to the flames, and makes a conscience of 
massacring him in cold blood; this re-acts in his turn; sometimes the 
various sects of Christians league together against the incredulous Turk, 
and for a moment suspend their own bloody disputes that they may chas- 
tise the enemies to the true faith: then, having glutted their revenge, return 
with redoubled fury, to wreak over again their infuriated yengeance on 
each odier/ 

The thirteenth chapter argues as follows, against the doctrine of the 
hnmortality of the soul and a future state: — 

' In old age, man extinguishes entirely, his fibres become rigid, his nerves 
lose their elasticity, his senses are obtunded, his sight grows dim, his ears 
lose their quickness, his ideas become unconnected, his memory fails, his 
imagination cools, what, then, becomes of his soul? Alas! it sinks down 
with the body, it gets benumbed as this loses its feeling, becomes sluggish 
as this decays in activity; like it, when enfeebled by years, it fnlms its 
functions with pain; this substance, which is deemed spiritual, which is 
considered immaterial, which it is endeavoured to distinguish from matter, 
undergoes the same revolutions, experiences the same vicissitudes, submits 
to the same modifications as does the body itself. In despite of this proof 
of the materiality of the soul, of its indentity with the body so convincing 
to the unprejudiced, some thinkers have supposed that although the latter 
is perishable, the former does not perish; that this portion of man enjoys 
the especial privilege of Immortality; that it is exempt from dissolution; free 
from ^ose changes of form all the beings in nature undergo: in consequence 
of this, man is persuaded himself that this privileged soul does not die. 

' It will be asked, perhaps, by what road has man been conducted to form 
to lumself gratuitous ideas of another world? I reply, that it is a truth 
man has no idea of a future life; they are the ideas of the nast and the 
present, that furnish his imagination with the materials of which he constructs 
the edifice of the regions of futurity. Hobbes says, *' We believe that, that 
which is will always be, and that the same causes will have the same 
effects." Man in his actual state has two modes of feeling— one, that he 
approves; another, that he disapproves: thus persuaded that these two modes 
of feeling must accompany him even beyond his present existence, he placed 
in the regions of eternity two distinguished abodes; one destined to felicity; 
the other to misery: the one must contain those who obey the calls of super- 
stition, who believe in its dogmas; the other is a prison, destined to avenge 
the cause of heaven on Sx those who shall not faithfully believe the 
doctrines promulgated by the ministers of a vast variety of superstitions. 
Has sufficient attention been paid to the fact that results as a necessary 
consequence firom this reasoning; which on examination will be found to 
have rendered the first place entirely useless, seeing, that by the number 
and contradiction of these various systems, let man believe which ever he 
may, let him follow it in the most faithful manner, still he must be ranked 
as an infidel, as a rebel to the divinity; because he cannot believe in all; and 
those from which he dissents, by a consequence of their own creed, condemn 
him to the prison-house? Such is the origin of the ideas upon a Aiture life, 
so diffused among mankind. Everywhere may be seen an Elysium, and a 
Tartarus, a Paradise and a HeU; in a word, two distinguished abodes, con- 
stmcted according to the imagination of the enthusiasts who have inventeil 
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them; who faaTe«eoommodated them to ffaeir own peealiarpr^diees^^aMie 
liopeB, to tfafe fears of the peo{^le irho beMevein them. The OuvAian ^ figures 
the tot of'tbese abodes as •one of inoetion, of permaQent repose, "beamse, 
being the inhabitant of a 4iot ^slimate, he ' has learned to coBtemplate- rest- as 
the extreme of felicity : the Mussulman promises himself -corporeal f^ eaBares , 
similar to those that actually constitute the object of his research in<thislife^ 
each figuves.to 'himself iiiat on irhith he has learned to set the greatest 
▼ahie.' 

'Asforiheniiserable abode of souls, the imagination of fanatics, idio 
were desirous of governing the people, strove to assemble the most Inghtfdl 
images to render it fitill more terrible; fire is of all.beiis^S'tl^t .'Which 
produces in man the most pungent senaation; not &^i^ia9iytibBmgrWMe 
cruel, the enemies to the several dogmas were to be everlastingly punished 
with this torturing element: fire, therefore, was the point at wdi^- their 
imagination vras obliged to etep; the ministers of the Tarious mtems 
figreed ■pretty 'generally, that fire would one day avenge - their onended 
^vinitaes: 'thns,'they painted tfae-vietims to the anger Of the ^ds, or -rather 
tiiose who ijuestioned their own -creeds, as eodfined in -fiery dungeons ; ^as 
perpetuflflly rolHng into a vortex of -bituminous fiames; as plunged m 
'tutfathomdMe gulfs of 'liquid eulphur ; making the infernal cavem» resound 
witibi their useless ^oanings, with their unavaSing gnashing of teeth. But 
it will,''perh8p8, be inquired, how could man reconcile himsdf to ^e bdief 
•of an existence iaeconq)anied, -with eternal torments; above all, -as -mBBj 
•according to' their own superstitions had reason to fear it for themsdre^ 
''Idaxiy causes have 'COBCunred to. makehim adopt so revolting an opinion: in 
the .first place, very few thinking men have ever believed such an abstotfity, 
*iiifhen they hayetleigned to make use of their reason; or, when -they haire 
Mcreditedit, this notion was always counterbalanced 1^ the idea of tibie 
goodness, by a Telianee on the -mer^, which they attributed to th^ir 
respective divinities : in theseeond place, thoseiidio were blinded by '^eir fears 
nerer'rendered to liiemseives«ny account of these strange doctrines -whidi 
they either -received with -awe from their legiislators, or whidi were -trans- 
mitted to themby their fathers: int&e third place, each sees -the object -cif 
■his terrors only^at 'a favomrable distance; moreover, superstition piroixuseB 
Uboi the- means of escaping the- tortures he believes he has merited.' 

We conclude by. quoting the following eloquent passage :-— 

'0 Nature! soverdgn of All beings I and ye, her adorable ,dftnghftRffgt 
Tirtue, Beason, and .Iruthl remain for ever our reyered protectors. It is 
to. you that belong the praises of the hunum race; to jrog appertains. jjauB 
.homage of the earth. . dhow us, then, O Naturel t^t which man ought to 
.do, in order to obtain the happiness which thou makest him desire. Ymoe! 
animate him with. t(i^ beneficent fire I Beason I conduct iiis uncertaiast^ 
4Jurough the paths of life. Truth! let thy torch illumine his intdUecty.dJssi- 
pate me darkness of his rDad.....^...Banish error from our mind, wickedness 
.front our hearts,, confusion from our footsteps. Ganse knowledge to ^tmd 
its salubrious reign,. goodness to occupy our souls, serenit;^^ to dwell indoor 

bosoms Xet our eyes, so long either dazaded or bundfolded* be .lit 

ilength fixed upon, those ojbjects we onght to seek. Dispel for eyer, those 
mists of ignorance, those hideous phantoms, together with those sedncing 
chimeras, which only serve to lead ns jutray. Extricate us from that da^ 
.abyss into which we are plunged by superstition,, overthrow the &tal«iapire 
of delusion, crumble. the throne of falsehood, wrest from their poUntfd 
■hands thepower they have. usurped.' *I.* 
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' LoBD Brougham has rendered service not onlj to ' Letters,' but also to 
Freeihoaght, by his admirable * Lives/ incpmparablj the best we have of 
Voltaire, Boosseao, Hume, Gibbon, etc. From Lord Brougham we learn 
(whose life in this sketch we follow) that David Hnme, related to the Earl 
of Home's family, was bom m Edinburgh, in ApzU, 1711. Refusing 
to be made a lawyer, he was sent, in 1734, to a mercantile house in 
Bristol. The ' desk ' not suiflng the embryo historian's genius, we find 
him in 1737 at La Fldche, in Anjou, writing his still-bom 'Treatise on 
Human Nature;' which in 1742, in separate Essays, attracted some notice. 
Keeper and companion to the Marquis of Annandale in 1745, private 
secretary to General St Claii, in 1747, he visited on embassy the courts of 
Vienna and Turin. While at Turin he completed his 'Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Human Understanding,' the ' Treatise on Human Nature' in a 
new form. Betumed to Scotland, he published his 'Political Discourses' 
in 1752, and the same year his 'Inquiry Concemine the Principles of 
Morals.' The * Essays, Moral and Metaphysical,' are the form in which we 
now read these speculations. In 1752, Hume became librarian to the 
Eacalty of Advocates. In 1754, he published the first volume of his 
'History of England.' In 1755, appeared Ins * Natural History of Religion.' 
In 1763 he accompanied the British ambassador to Paris. In 1765 he 
became chargi d'affaires. In 1766 he was appointed Under Secretary of 
State under Marshal Conway. In 1775 he was seized with a mortal 
disease, which he bore without any abatement of his cheerfulness; and on 
the 25th of August, ' h ban David^' as he was styled in Paris, died, to use 
his own words, having ' no enemies — except indeed all the Whigs, all the 
Tories, and ail the Christians' — ^which was something to his honour, 
and a testimony of tiie usefulness of his life. 

David Hume was the first writer who gave historical distinction to Great 
Britain. Lord John Russell remarked in a speech at Bristol, in October, 

1854:— -' We have no other "History of England" than Hume's When 

a young man of eighteen asks for a " History of England," there is no 
resource but to give him Hume.' Hume was the author of the modem 
doctrines of politics and political economy, which now rule the world of 
science. He was * the sagacious unfolder of truth, the accurate and bold 
discoverer of popular error.' More than a sceptic, he was an Atheist. 
Such is Lord Brougham's judgment of him. 

Hume carried Ereethought into high places. In originality of thought, 
grace of style, and logical ability, he distanced all rival writers on religion 
in his time, and what is of no small importance, his life was as blameless as 
his intellect was unapproachable. 
[Pnbliihed Fortnightly.] 
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Our first extract from his writings is a felicitous statement of the pro 
and con, on the questions of polygamous and single marriages : — 

' A man, in conjoining himself to a woman, is hound to her according 
to the^ terms of his engagement. In begetting diildren, he is bound, hj afi 
the ties of nature and humanity, to provide for their subsistence and 
education. When he has performed these two parts of duty, no one can 
reproach him with injustice or injury. And as the terms of his engage- 
ment, as well as the methods of subsisting his offspring, may be various, it 
is mere superstition to imagine that marriage can be entirely uniform, and 
will admit only of one mode or form. Did not human laws restrain the 
natural liberty of men, every particular marriage would be as different as 
contracts or bargains of any other kind or species. As circumstances vary, 
and the laws propose different advantages, we find, that in different times 
and places, they impose different conditions on this important contract 
In Tonquin, it is usual for the sulors, when the ship comes into the 
harbour, to marry for the season; and, notwithstandixig this precarious 
engagement, they are assured, it is said, of the strictest fidelity to th^ 
bed, as well as in the whole management of their aff&irs, from those tempo- 
rary spouses. J cannot, at present, recollect my authorities; but I have 
somewhere read, that, the Bq)nblic of Athens, having lost many of its 
citizens by war and pestilence, idlowed everjn man to marry two wives, in 
order the sooner to repair the waste which had been made by thes9 
calamities^ The poet Euripides happened to be coupled to two noisy 
Tixens» who so plagued him with their jealousies and quarrels, that he 
became ever after a professed woman hater; and is the only theatrical 
writer, perhaps the only poet, that ever entertained an aversion to the sex.....« 
The advocates for polygamy may reconunend it as the only effectual 
remed V for the disorders of love, and the only expedient for freeing men 
from that slavery to the females which the natural violence of our passions 
has imposed upon ua. By this means alone can we regain our righjt of 
soverd^ify; and, sating our appetite, re-establish the authority of 
reason in our minds, and, of consequence, our own authority in our 
families. Man, like a weak sovereign, being unable to support himself 
against the wiles and intrigues of his subjects, must play one faction 
against another, and become absolute by the mutual jealousy of the females. 
To divide and to govern is an universal maxim; and by neglecting it, the 
Europeans undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious slavery than 
the Turks or Persians, who are subjected indeed to a sovereign that' lies at 
a distance firom them, but in their domestic affairs rules with an uncon* 
trollable sway. On the other hand* it may be urged with better reason, 
that this sovereignty of the male is a real usurpation, and destroys that 
nearness of rank* not to say equality, which nature has established between 
the sexes. We are, by nature, their lovers, their friends, their patrons. 
Would we willingly exchange such endearing appellations for the barbarous 
title of master and tyrant? In what capacity shall we gain by this 
inhuman proceeding? As lovers, or as husbands? The lover is totally 
annihilated; and courtship, the most agreeable scene in life, can no longer 
have place where women have not the free disposal of themselves, but are 
bought and sold like the meanest animal. The husband is as little a^ 
gainer, having found the admirable secret of extinguishing every part ot 
love, except its jealousy. No rose without its thorn; but he must be a 
foolish wretch indeed, that throws away the rose and preserves only the 
thorn. But the Asiatic manners are as destructive to friendship as to love. 
Jealousy exciodes men from all intimacies and familiarities with each 
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Other. No one dares bring his friend to his faoase or table, lest he bring a 
lorer to his nomerons wives. Hence, all over the East, each fkmilf is as 
much separate fiom another as if they were so many distinct kingdoms. 
No wonder then that Solomon, living like an Eastern prince, with his seven 
handred wives, and three hundred concnlnnes, without one friend, conld 
write so pathetically concerning the vanity of the world. Had he tried the 
secret of one wife or mistress, a few Mends, and a great many companions, 
he might have found life somewhat more agreeable. Destroy love and 
friendship, what remains in the world worth accepting?* 

Next we quote his famous statement of the principle of utSity in morals :— 
* There has been a controversy started of late much better worth exami- 
nation, concerning the general foundation of morals; whether they be 
derived from reason or from sentiment; whether we attain the knowledge 
of them by a chain of argument and induction, or by an immediate feeling 
and finer internal sense; whether, like all sound judgment of truth and 
falsehood, they should be the same to every rational intelligent being; or 
whether, like the perception of beauty and deformity, they be founded 
entirely on the particular fabric and constitution of the human species. 
Tbe ancient phUosophers, though they often affirm that virtue is nothing 
but conformity to reason, yet, in general, seem to consider morals as 
deriving their existence from taste and sentiment. On the other hand, 
our modem inquirers, though they also talk much of the beauty of virtue, 
and deformity of vice, yet have commonly endeavoured to account for 
these distinctions by metaphysical reasonings, and by dednctions from the 
most abstract principles of the understanding. Such confusion reigned 
in these subjects, that an opposition of the greatest consequence could 
prevail between one system and another, and even in the parts of almost 
each individual system ; and yet nobody, till very lately, was ever sensible 
of it Tbe elegant Lord Shaftesbury, who first gave occasion to remark 
this distinction, and who, in general, adhered to the principles of the 

ancients, is not, himself, entirely free from the same confusion In all 

determinations of morality, the circumstance of public utility is ever 
principally in view; and wherever disputes arise, either in philosophy or 
common Ufe, concerning the bounds of duty, the question cannot, by any 
means, be decided with greater certainty, than by ascertaining, on any 
side, the true interests of mankind. If any false opinion, embraced from 
appearances, has been found to prevail; as soon as farther experience and 
sounder reasoning have given us juster notions of human affairs, we retract 
our first sentiment, and adjust anew the boundaries of moral good and evlL 
Giving alms to common beggars is naturally praised; because it seems to 
carry relief to the distressed and indigent; but when we observe the 
encouragement thence arising to idleness and debauchen^, we regard that 
species oi chari^ rather as a weakness than a virtue, ^rannicide, or the 
assassination of usurpers and oppressive princes, was highly extolled in 
ancient times; because it both freed mankind from many of these monsters, 
and seemed to keep the others in awe whom the sword or poinard could 
not reach. But luistory and experience having since convinced ns, that 
this practice increases the jealousy and cruelty of princes, a Timoleon and 
a Brutus, though treated with indulgence on account of the prejudices of 
their times, are now considered as very improper models for imitation. 
Liberality in princes is regarded as a mark of beneficence. But when it 
occurs, that the homely bread of the honest and industrious is often 
thereby converted into delicious cates for the idle and tiie prodigal, we soon 
retract oar heedlMS praises. The tegreta of a prince, for having lost a. 
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4A7»were noble and generous; but had be intended to bare gpent it in acts 
of generosity to bis greedy conrtiers, it was better lost tban misemployed 

aftOT tbat manner Tbat justice is useful to society, and consequently 

tbat part of its merit, at least, must arise from tbat consideration, it 
woula be a superfluous undertaking to proye. Tbat public utility is tbe 
«o2e origin of justice, and that reflections on the beneficial consequences of 
ibis Tirtue are tbe wU foundation of its merit; this proposition being more 
curious and important, will better deserve our examination and inquiry. 
Let us suppose tbat nature has bestowed on the human race such profuse 
abundance of all external conveniences, that, without any uncertainty in the 
event, without any care or industry on our part, every individual finds 
himself fully provided with whatever his most voracious appetite can 
want, or luxurious imagination wish or desire. His natural beauty, we 
shall suppose, surpasses all acquired ornaments: the perpetual clemency of 
the seasons renders useless all clothes or covering: the raw herbage afibrds 
him the most delicious fare; the clear fountain, the richest beverage. No 
laborious occupation required: no tillage: no navigation. Music, poetry, 
and contemplation, form his sole business: conversation, mirth, and friend- 
ship his sole amusement. It seems evident, that, in such a happy state, 
every other social virtue woald flourish, and receive tenfold increase; but 
the cautious, jealous virtue of justice, would never once have been dreamed 
of. For what purpose make a partition of goods, where everyone has 
alreadv more than enough? Why give rise to property, where there cannot 
possibly be any injury? Why call this object mine, when, upon the seizing 
of it by another, I need but stretch out my hand to possess myself of what 
is equally valuable? Justice, in that case, being totally useless, would be 
an idle ceremonial, and could never possibly have place in the catalogue of 
virtues. We see, even in the present necessitous condition of mankind, 
that, wherever any benefit is bestowed by nature in an unlimited abun- 
dance, we leave it always in common among the whole human race, and 
make no subdivisions of right and property. Water and air, though the 
most necessary of all objects, are not challenged as the property of indi- 
viduals; nor can any man commit injustice by the most lavish use and 
enjoyment of these blessings. In fertile extensive countries, with few 
inhabitants, land is regarded on the same footing. And no topic is so much 
insisted on by those who defend the liberty of the seas, as the unexhausted 
use of them in navigation. Were the advantages procured by navigation 
as inexhaustible, these reasoners had never had any adversaries to refute; 
nor had auy claims ever been advanced of a separate, exclusive dominion 

over the ocean Suppose a society to fall into such want of all common 

necessaries, that the utmost frugality and industry cannot preserve the 
greater number from perishing, and me whole from extreme misery. It 
will readily, I believe, be admitted that the strict laws of justice are 
suspended in such a pressing emergence, and give place to the stronger 
motives of necessity and self-preservation. Is it any crime, after a ship- 
wreck, to seize whatever means or instrument of safety one can lay hold of, 
without regard to former limitations of property? Or if a city besieged 
were perislLing with hunger; can we imagine that men will see any means 
of preservation before them, and lose their lives from a scrupulous regard 
to what, in other situations, would be the rules of equity and justice? The 
use and tendency of that virtue is to procure happiness and security, by 
preserving order in society. But where the society is ready to perish from 
extreme necessity, no greater evil can be dreaded from violence and 
injustice; and every man may now provide for himself by all the means 
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which prudence can dictate, or humanity permit. The public, even in less 
urgent necessities, opens granaries without the consent of proprietors; as 
justly supposing, that the authority of magistracy may, consistent with 
equity, extend so far. But were any number of men to assemble, without 
the tie of laws or civil jurisdiction; would an equal partition of bread in a 
famine, though effected by power and even yiolence, be regarded as 
criminal or injurious? Suppose, likewise, that it should be a virtuous 
man's fate to fall into the society of ruffians, remote from the protection of 
laws and government; what conduct nmsc he embrace in that melancholy 
situation? He sees such a desperate rapaciousness prevail; such a disre- 
gard to equity, such contempt of order, such stupid blindness to future 
consequences, as must immediately have the most tragical conclusion, and 
must terminate in destruction to the greater number, and in a total disso- 
lution of society to the rest He, meanwhile, can have no other expedient 
than to arm himself, to whomever the sword he seizes, or the buckler may 
belong: to make provision of all means of defence and security: and lus 
particular regard to justice being no longer of use to his own safety or that 
of others, he must consult the dictates of self-preservation alone, without 

concern for those who no longer merit his care and attention But 

perhaps the difficulty of accounting for these effects of usefulness, or its 
contrary, has kept philosophers from admitting them into their systems of 
ethics, and has induced them rather to employ any other principle, in 
explaining the origin of moral good and eviL But it is no just reason for 
rejecting any principle, confirmed by experience, that we cannot give a 
satisfactory account of its origin, nor are able to resolve it into other 
more general principles. And if we would employ a little thought on the 
present subject, we need be at no loss to account for the influence of utility, 
and to deduce it from principles the most known and avowed in human 
nature...... Usefulness is agreeable, and engages our approbation. This is 

a matter of fact, confirmed by daily observation. But useful? For what? 
For somebody's interest, surely I Whose interest then? Not our own only; 
for our approbation frequently extends farther. It must therefore be the 
interest of those who are served by the character or action approved of; 
and these, we may conclude, however remote, are not totidly indifferent to 
us. By opening up this principle, we shall discover one great source of 
moral distinctions.' 

The origin and mischiefs of Theistical influences is the subject of the 
following passage: — 

* It must necessarily, indeed, be allowed, that in order to carry men's 
attention beyond the present course of things, or lead them into any 
inference concerning invisible intelligent power, they must be actuated by 
some passion which prompts their thought and reflection, some motive 
which urges their first inquiry. But what passion shall we here have 
recourse to, for explaining an effect of such mighty consequence? Not 
speculative curiosity, surely, or the pure love of truth. That motive is too 
refined for such gross apprehensions; and would lead men into inquiries 
concerning the frame of nature, a subject too large and comprehensive for 
their narrow capacities. No passions, therefore, can be supposed to work 
upon such barbarians, but the ordinary affections of human Ufe; the 
anxious concern for happiness, the dread of future misery, the terror of 
death, the thirst of revenge, the appetite for food and other necessaries. 
Agitated by hopes and fears of this nature, especially the latter, men 
scrutinise, with a trembing curiosity, the course of future causes, and 
examine the various and contrary events of hunmn life. And in thin 
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disordered scene, with eyes still more disordered and astonished, they see 

the first obscure traces of divinitj We hang in perpetual suspense 

between life and death, health and sickness, plenty and want, which are 
distributed amongst the haman species by secret and unknown causes, 
whose operation is oft unexpected, and always unaccountable. These 
unknown causesj then, become the constant object of our hope and fear; 
and while the passions are kept in perpetual alarm by an anxious expecta- 
tion of the events, the imagination is equally employed in forming ideas of 
those powers on which we have so entire a dependence. Could men 
anatomise nature, according to the most probable, at least the most 
intelligible philosophy, they would find that these causes are nothing but 
the particular fabric and structure of the minute parts of their own bodies 
and of external objects; and that, by a regular and constant machinery, all 

the events are produced, about which they are so much concerned 

There is an universal tendency among mankind to conceive all beings like 
themselves, and to transfer to every object those qualities with which they 
are familiarly acquainted, and of which they are intimately conscious. We 
find human faces in the moon, armies in the clouds; and, by a natural 
propensity, if not corrected by experience and reflection, ascribe malice or 
good will to everything that hurts or pleases us. Hence the frequency and 
beauty of the prcwoDooona in poetry; where trees, mountains, and streams 
are personifiea, and the inanimate parts of nature acquire sentiment and 
passion. And though these poetical figures and expressions gain not on 
the belief, they may serve, at least, to prove a certain tendency in the 
imagination, without which they could neither be beautiftil nor natural 
Nor is a river-god or hamadryad always taken for a mere poetical or 
imaginary personage, but may sometimes enter into the real creed of the 
ignorant vulgar; while each grove or field is represented as possessed of a 
particular genius or invisible power which inhabits and protects it. Nay, 
philosophers cannot entirely exempt themselves from this natural frailty; 
but have oft ascribed to inanimate matter the horror of a vcumwn^ 
sympathies, antipathies, and other afiections of human nature. The 
absurdity is not less, while we cast our eyes upwards; and, transferring, as 
is too usual, human passions and infirmities to the Deity, represent him as 
jealous and revengeful, capricious and partial, and, in short, a wicked and 
foolish man in every respect but his superior power and authority. No 
wonder, theu, that mankind, being placed in such an absolute ignorance of 
causes and being at the same time so anxious concerning their future 
fortune, should immediately acknowledge a dependence on invisible 
powers, possessed of sentiment and intelligence. The unknown causea 
which continually employ their thought, appearing always in the same 
aspect, are all apprehended to be of the same kind or species. Nor is it 
long before we ascribe to them thought, and reason, and passion, and 
sometimes even the limbs and figures of men, in order to bring them 

nearer to a resemblance with ourselves It is remarkable, thiEit 1^ 

principles of religion have a kind of flux and reflux in the human mind, and 
that men have a natural tendency to rise from idolatry to Theism, and to 
sink again from Theism into idolatry. The vulgar — ^that is, indeed, all 
mankind, a few excepted — ^being ignorant and uninstructed, never elevate 
their contemplation to the heavens, or penetrate by their disquisitions into 
the secret structure of vegetable or animal bodies; so far as to discover a 
Supreme Mind or Original Providence, which bestowed order on every 
part of nature. They consider these admirable works in a more confined 
sod selfish view; and finding their own happiness and misery to depend 
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on tho secret influence and unforeseen concurrence of external objects, they 
regard, with perpetual attention, the unknown causes which govern all these 
natural events, and distribute pleasure and pain, good and ill, by their 
powerful but silent operation. The unknown causes are still appealed to 
on every emergency; and in this general appearance or confused image, 
are the perpetual objects of human hopes and fears, wishes and appre- 
hensions, ay degrees, the active imagination of men, uneasy in tins 
abstract conception of objects, about which it is incessantly employed, 
begins to render them more particular, and to clothe them in shapes more 
suitable to its natural comprehension. It represents them to be sensible, 
intelligent beings like mankind; actuated by love and hatred, and flexible 
bygi& and entreaties, by prayers and sacrifices. Hence the origin of 
religion: and hence the origin of idolatry or polytheism.' 

More has been written by theologians in endeavours to refute the 
following passage, than has ever been called forth by the wit of man 
before by iJie same number of words : — 

*A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a flrm and 
unalterable expwience has established these laws, the proof against a 
miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined. Why is it more than probable that 
all men must die; that lead cannot, of itself, remain suspended in the air; 
that fire consumes wood, and is extinguished by water; unless it be that 
these events are found agreeable to the laws of nature, and there is required 
a violation of these laws, or, in other wwds, a miracle to prevent them? 
Nothing is esteemed a miracle, if it ever h{^pen in the common course 
of nature. It is no miracle that a man, seemingly in good health, should 
die on a sudden; because such a kind of death, though more unusual than 
any other, has yet been frequently observed to happen. But it is a miracle 
that a dead man should come to Ufe; because that has never been observed 
in any age or country. There must, therefore, be an uniform experience 
against every miraculous event, otherwise the event would not merit that 
appellation. And as an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is 
here a direct and faXl proof, from the nature of the fact, against the exis- 
tence of any miracle; nor can such a proof be destroyed, or the miracle 
rendered credible, but by an opposite proof which is superior. The plain 
consequence is (and it is a general maxim worthy of our attention), *' That 
no testimony is sufficient to a establish a miracle, unless the testimony be 
of such a kind that its falsehood would be more muraculous than the fact 
which it endeavours to establish. And even in that case there is. a 
mutual destruction of arguments, and the superior only gives us an 
assurance suitable to that degree of force which remains after deducting 
the inferior." When anyone tells me that he saw a dead man restored to 
life, I immediately consider with myself whether it be more probable that 
this person should either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact which he 
relates should really have happened. I weigh the one miracle against the 
other; and according to the superiority which I discover, I pronounce my 
decision, and always reject the greater miracle. If the feJsehood of his 
testimony would be more miraculous than the event which he relates; 

then, and not till then, can he pretend to command my belief or opinion 

There is not to be found, in all history, any miracle attested by a sufficient 
number of men, of such unquestioned good sense, education, and learning, 
as to secure us against all delusion in themselves; of such undoubted 
integrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion of any design to deceive 
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Others; of snch credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, as to hare a 
great deal to lose in case of their being detected in any falsehood; and at 
the same time attesting facts, performed in such a public manner, and in 
so celebrated a part of the world, as to render the detection unaToidable: 
all which circumstances are requisite to give us a full assurance of the 

testimony of men One of the best attested miracles in all profane 

history, is that which Tacitus reports of Vespasian, who cured a blind man 
in Alexandria by means of his spittle, and a lame man by the mere touch 
of his foot; in obedience to a vision of the god Serapis, who had enjoined 
them to haye recourse to the emperor for these miraculous cures. The 
story may be seen in that fine historian ; where every circumstance seems 
to add weight to the testimony, and might be displayed at large with all 
the force of argument and eloquence, if anyone were now concerned to 
enforce the evidence of that exploded and idolatrous superstition. The 
gravity, solidity, age, and probity of so great an emperor, who through the 
whole course of his life, conversed in a familiar manner with his Mends 
and courtiers, and never affected those extraordinary airs of divinity 
assumed by Alexander and Demetrius. The historian, a contemporary 
writer, noted for candour and veracity, and, withal, the greatest and most 
}>enetrating genius, perhaps of all antiquity; and so free from any tendency 
to credulity, that he even lies under the contrary imputation of Atheism 
and profaneness. The persons, from whose authority he related the 
miracle of established character for judgment and veracity, as we may well 
presume; eye-witnesses of the fact, and confirming their testimony, after 
tiie Flavian family was despoiled of the empire, and could no longer give 
any reward as the price of a lie. Utrumque, qui interfuere, nunc quoque 
memorantf postquam nullum mendacio pretium. To which, if we add the 
public nature of the facts, as related, it will appear that no evidence caa 
well be supposed stronger for so gross and so palpable a falsheood.' 

These extracts will give some idea of the grace, and power, and penetra- 
tion of Hume. The society he kept, the abiUties with which he was justly 
credited, the reputation his works deservedly won for him, made him a man. 
of mark and influence in his day. Bead by the learned, courted by states- 
men, he taught gentlemen liberality, and governments toleration. The 
influence of Hume, silent and inappreciable to the multitude, has been of 
the utmost importance to the nation. His works have been studied by 
philosophers, politicians, and prelates. The writings of no Freethinker, 
except Voltaire, have maintained their ground with continually increasing 
reputation. Oddly enough, none of Hume's works were popular when they 
first appeared. In fact, his * Treatise on Human Nature' he had to reprint 
in the form of Essays, five years after its first publication. It then, for the 
first time, began to be bought; but not to any great extent. live years 
later, he again made it re-appear, under the form of an * Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Human Understanding.* It was not until this third publica- 
tion that he * began to perceive symptoms of its coming into notice.' The 
world has since made up for its negligence, by perpetual comment and 
solid appreciation. A king among thi^ers, the clergy have in the provinces 
of politics and philosophical speculation to acknowledge ^egiance to him, 
however they may rebel against his theological heresies. 

J.W. 
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THOMAS HOBBES. 



This distinguished Freethinker was bom on the 5th of April, 1588, at 
Malmesbarj; hence his cognomen of *the philosopher of Malmesbory.' 
In connection with his birth, we are told that his mother, being a lojfd 
Protestant, was so terrified at the rumoared approach of the Spanish 
Armada, that the birth of her son was hastened in consequence. The 
subsequent timidity of Hobbes is therefore easily accounted for. The 
foundation of his education was laid in the grammar school of his native 
town, where most probably his father (being a clergyman) would officiate 
as tutor. At the age of fifteen he was sent to Oxford. Five years of 
assiduous study made him proficient as a tutor; this, combined with his 
amiability and profound views of society, gained him the respect of the 
Earl of Devonshire, and he was appointed tutor to the EarFs son. Lord Caven- 
dish. From 1610 to 1628, he was constantly in the society of this noble- 
man, in the capacity of secretary. In the interval of this time he travelled 
in France, Germany, and Italy; cultivating in each capital the society of 
the leading statesmen and philosophers. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, the 
first great English Deist, and Ben Jonson, the dramatist, were each his 
boon companions. In the year 1628, Hobbes again made the tour of the 
Continent for three years with another pupil, and became acquainted at 
Fisa with Galileo. In 1631 he was entrusted with the education of another 
youth of the Devonshire family, and for near five years remained at Paris 
with his pupiL Hobbes returned to England in 1636. The troublous 
politics of this age, with its strong party prejudices, made England the 
reverse of a pleasant retirement, for either Hobbes or his patrons; so, 
perceiving the outbreak of the Revolution, he emigrated to Paris. There 
in the enjoyment of the company of Gassendi and Descartes, with the 4liie 
of Parisian genius, he was for awhile contented and happy. Here he 
engaged in a series of mathematical quarrels, which were prolonged 
throughout the whole of his life, on the quadrature of the circle. Seven 
years after, he was appointed mathematical tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles IL In 1642, Hobbes published the first of his 
principal works, * De Give, or Philosophical Rudiments Concerning Govern- 
ment and Society.' It was written to curb the spirit of anarchy, then so 
rampant in our country, by exposing the inevitable results which must of 
necessity spring from the want of a coherent government amongst a people 
disunited and uneducated. The principles inculcated in this work were 
reproduced in the year 1651, in the * Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, and 
Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil;' this, along with a 
* Treatise on Human Nature,' and a small work on * The Body Politic,' 
form the groundwork of the * selfish schools' of moral philosophy. As 

[Published Fortnightly.] 
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800H as they were published, they were attacked by the clergy of every 
country in Europe. They were interdicted bf the Tontiffk pf the Boman 
and Greek Church, along with the Protestants scattered over Europe, and 
the Episcopal authorities of our own land. Indeed, to such an extent did 
this persecution rise, that even the royalist exiles received warning that 
there was no chance for their ostracism being removed, unless * the unclean 
thing (Hobbes) was put away from their midst.' The young prince, 
intimidated by those ebullitions of vengeance against his tutor, was obliged 
to withdraw his protection from him, and the old man, then near seventy 
years of age, was compelled to escape from Paris by night, pursued by his 
enemies, who, according to Lord Clarendon, tracked his footsteps from 
France. Fortunately for Hobbes, he took refuge with his old protectors, 
the Devonshire family, who were too powerful to be wantonly insulted. 
While residing at Chatsworth, he would no doubt acutely feel the loss of 
Descartes, the Cardinal de Richelieu, and Gassendi; in the place of those 
men he entered into a warm friendship with Cowl^, the poet, Selden, 
Harvejr, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, Charles Blount, and 
the witty Sir Thomas Browne. In 1654 he published a * Letter upon 
Liber^ and Necessity;' this brief tractate is unsurpassed in Freethought 
literature for its clear, concise, subtle, and demonstrative proofs of the 
self-determining power of the ^dll, and the truth of philosophical necessity. 
All subsequent writers on this question have largely availed themselves of 
Hobbes's arguments, particularly the pamphleteers of Socialism. It is a 
fact no less true than strange, that Communism is derived from the system 
of Hobbes, which has always been classed along with that of Machiavelli, 
as an apology for despotism. The grand peculiarity of Hobbes is his 
method* Instead of taking speculation and reasoning upon theories, he 
carried out the inductive system of Bacon in its entirety, reasoning from 
separate generic facts, instead of analogically. By this means he narrowed 
the compass of knowledge, and made everything demonstrative that was 
capable of proof. Belief was consequently placed upon its |)roper basis, 
and a rigid analysis separated the boundaries of Knowing and Being. Hobbes 
looked at the great end of existence and embodied it in a double axiom. 1st. 
The desire for self-preservation. 2nd. To render ourselves happy. From 
those duplex principles which are inherent in all animals, a modem 
politician has perpetrated a platitude which represents in a sentence the 
end and aim of all legislation, *the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number.' This is the ultimatum of Hobbes's philosophy. Its method of 
accomplishment was by treating society as one large family, with the 
educated and skilled as governors, having under their care the training of 
the nation. All acting from one impulse (self-preservation), and by the 
conjoint experience of all, deriving the greatest amount of happiness from 
this activity. Hobbes opposed the Revolution, because it degenerated 
into faction; and supported Charles Stuart because there were more elements 
of cohesion within nis party, than amongst his enemies. It was here 
where the cry of despotism arose; the * Roundheads' seeing they could not 
detach the ablest men from the King's party, denounced their literary 
opponents as * lovers of Belial, and of tvranny.' This was their most 
effective answer to the * Leviathan.' In after years, when the Episcopal 
party no longer stood in need of the services of Hobbes, they heaped upon 
tum the stigma of heresy, until his ci-devant friends and enemies were united 
in the condemnation of the man they most feared. Mr. Owen, in his scheme 
of Socialism, took his leading idea on non-responsibility from Hobbes's 
expIanMtion of necessity, and ue freedom of the wiU. The old divines had 
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' inculcated a doctrine to the effect that the ' will' was a separate entity of 
the human mind, which swayed the whole disposition, and was of itself 
essentiallj corrupt. Ample testimony from the Bible substantiated this 
position. But in the method of Hobbes, he lays down the facts that we 
can have no knowledge without experience, and no experience without 
sensation. The mind therefore is composed of classified sensations, nnited 
together by the law of an association of ideas. This law was first discoTered 
by Hobbes, who makes the human will to consist in the strongest motive 
which sways the balance on any side. This is the simplest explanation 
which can be given on a subject more mystified than any other in theology. 
A long controversy betwixt Bishop Bramhall, of Londonderry, followed 
the publication of Hobbes*s views on Liberty and Necessity. Charles n. on 
his restoration, bestowed an annual pension of £100 on Hobbes, but this 
did not prevent the parliament, in 1666, censuring the *I)e CHve' and 

* Levia^an,' besides his other works. Hobbes also translated the Greek 
historian, Thucydides, Homer's Odyssey, and the lUiad. The last years of 
his life were spent in composing * Behemoth; or, a History of the Civil 
Wars from 1640 to 1660,' which was finished in die year he died, but not 
published until after his death. At the dose of the vear 1679, he was 
taken seriously ilL At the urgent request of some Christians, tJiey were 
permitted to intrude their opinions upon his dying bed, telling him gravely 
that his illness would end in death, and unless he repented, he would go 
straight to helL Hobbes calmly replied, * I shall be glad then to find a 
hole to creep out of the world.' For seventy vears he had been a perse- 
cuted man, but during that time his enemies nad paid him that tribute of 
respect which genius always extorts from society. He was a man who 
was hated and dreaded. He had reached the age of ninety-two when he 
died. His words were pregnant with meaning; and he never used an 
unnecessary sentence. A collection of moral apophthegms might be gathered 
^m his table-talk. Wlien asked why he did not read every new book 
which appeared, he said, ' If I had read as much as other men, I should 
have been as ignorant.' His habits were simple; he rose early in the 
morning, took a long walk through the grounds of Chatsworth, and culti- 
vated healthful recreation. The after part of the day was devoted to study 
and composition. Like Sir Walter Baleigh, he was a devoted admirer of 
the * fragrant herb.' Charles IL's constant witticism, styled Hobbes as ' a 
bear, against whom the Church played their young dogs, in order to 
exercise them.' If there had been a few more similar * bears,' the priestly 

* dogs ' would long since have been exterminated, for none of them escaped 
unhurt from their encounters with the 'grizly' of Malmesbury, except it 
was in the mathematical disputes with Dr. Wallis. He was naturally of a 
timid disposition: this was the result of the accident which caused his 
premature birth, and being besides of a reserved character, he was iU-fitted 
to meet the physical rebuffs of the world. It is said that he was so 
afraid of his personal safety, that he objected to be left alone in an empty 
house; this charge is to some extent true, but we must look to the mitigat- 
ing circumstances of the case. He was a feeble man, turned the age of 
three-score and ten, with all the clergy of England hounding on their dupes 
to murder an old philosopher because he had exposed their dogmas. It 
was but a few years before, that Protestants and Papists had complimented 
each other's religion bv burning those who were the weakest, and long 
after Hobbes's death, Protestants murdered, mined, disgraced, and placed 
in the pillory Dissenters and Catholics alike, and Thomas Hobb^ had 
positive proof that it was the intention of the Church of England to bum 
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him alive on the stake a martyr for his opinions. This, then, is a sufficient 
justification for Hobbes feeling afraid, and instead of it being thrown as a 
tannt at this illnstrions Freethinker, it is a standing stigma on those who 
would re-enact the tragedy of persecution, if public opinion would allow it. 

Sir James Mackintosh says:* * The style of Hobbes is the very perfection 
of didactic language. Short, clear, precise, pithy, his language never has 
more than one meaning, which never requires a second thought to find. 
By the help of his exact method, it takes so firm a hold on the mind, that 
it will not allow attention to slacken. His little tract on human nature has 
scarcely an ambiguous or a needless word. He has so great a power Of 
always choosing the most significant term, that he never is reduced to the 
poor expedient of using many in its stead. He had so thoroughly studied 
the genius of the language, and knew so well how to steer between pedantry 
and vulgarity, that two centuries have not superannuated probably more 
than a dozen of his words.' 

Lord Clarendon describes the personal character of Hobbes as *one for 
whom he always had a great esteem as a man, who besides his eminent 
parts of learning and knowledge, hath been always looked upon as a man 
of probity, and a life free from scandal.' 

We now proceed to make a selection of quotations from the works of this 
writer, commencing with those on Uie * Necessity of the Will,' in reply to 
Bishop Bramhall. 

* The question is not whether a man be a iree agent — ^that is to say, 
whether he can write, or forbear, speak, or be silent, according to his will; 
but whether the will to write, and the will to forbear, come upon him 
according to his will, or according to anything else in his own power. I 
acknowledge this liberty, that I can do, if I will, but to say, I can will if I 
trtV/, I take to be an absurd speech.' Further replying to Bramhall's 
argument, that we do not learn the * idea of the freedom of the will ' from 
our tutors, but we know it intuitively, Hobbes says, * It is true very few 
have learned from tutors that a man is not free to will; nor do they find it 
much in books. That they find in books that which the poets cnaunt in 
the theatres, and the shepherds on the mountains, that which the pastors 
teach in the churches, and the doctors in the universities; and that which 
the common people in the markets, and all the people do assent unto, is the 
same that I assent unto; namely, tiiat a man hath freedom to do if he will; 
but whether he hath freedom to will, is a question which it seems neither 

Ibe Bishop nor they ever thought of. A wooden top that is lashed by 

tfae boys, and runs about, sometimes to one wall, sometimes to another, 
sometimes spinning, sometimes hitting men on the shins, if it were sensible 
of its own motion, would think it proceeded from its own will, unless it felt 
what lashed it. And is a man any wiser when he runs to one place for a 
benifice, to another for a bargain, and troubles thcworld with writing 
errors, and requiring answers, because he thinks he does it without other 
cause than his own will, and seeth not what are the lashings which cause 
that Willi* 

Hobbes casually mentions the subject of * praise or dispraise,' in reference 
to the will; those who are old enough will remember this was one of the 
most frequent subjects of discussion amongst the earlier Socialists. * These 
depend not at all in the necessity of the action praised or dispraised. For 
what is it else to praise, but to say a iJiing is good ? Good, I say, for 
me, or for somebody else, or for the State and Commonwealth. And what 
is to say an action is good, but to say it is as I would wish, or as another 

* Second I^issertation: £ncyc\op»dA&BiitBimicatP. 318. 
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would hare it, or according to the will of the State — ^that is to say, accord- 
ing to the law? Does mj lord think that no action coold please me, or 
the commonwealth, that should proceed from necessity? Things may he ■ 
therefore necessary, and yet praiseworthy, as also necessary, and yet 
dispraised, and neither of them both in vain; because praise and dispraise, 
and likewise reward and punishment, do, by example, make and conform 
the will to good or evil It was a very great praise, in my opinion, that 
Vellerins Faterculus gives Cato, where he says that ho was good by nature, 
** et quia aliter esse non potuit** — **And because he could not be otherwise." ' 
This able treatise was reprinted,, and extensively read about twenty years 
ago; but, like many other of our standard works, it is at present out of 
print. 

The * Leviathan' is still readable, a bold masculine book. It treats 
everything in a cool, analytic style. The knife of the Sciolist is sheathed 
in vain; no rhapsody can overturn its impassioned teachings. Rhetoric is 
not needed to embellish the truths he has to pourtray, for the wild flowers 
of genius but too frequently hide the yawning chasms in the garden of 
logic It is not to be expected that this book will be read now with the interest 
with which it was perused two centuries ago; then every statement was 
impugned, every argument denied, and the very tone of the book called 
forth an interference from parliament to stop the progress of its heresies. 
Now the case is widely different, and the general tenor of the treatise is 
the rule in which are illustrated alike the works of the philosophers and 
the dreams of the sophists (priests). We give part of the introduction. 
* Nature (the art whereby God hath made and governs the world) is, by- the 
art of man, as in many other things, so in this also, imitated, that it can 
make an artificial animal. For seeing life is but a motion of limbs, the 
beginning whereof is in some principal part within; why may we not say, 
that all automata (engines.that move themselves by springs and wheels, as 
doth a watch) have an artificial life? For what is the heart bat a spring; 
and the nerves but so many strings; and the joints but so many wheels, 
giving motion to the whole body, such as was intended by the Artificer? 
Art goes yet further, imitating that rational and most excellent work of 
nature, man. For by art is created that great leviathan, called a Common- 
wealth, or State, which is but an artificial man, though of greater stature 
and strength than the natural, for whose protection and defence it was 
intended, and the sovereignty of which is an artificial soul, as giving life 
and motion to the whole body. To describe the nature of this artificial 
man, I will consider 

* 1st. The matter thereof, and the artificer^ both which is man. 

* 2nd. HoWf and by what covenants it is made; what are the rights and 
just power or authority of a sovereign; and what it is that preserveth and 
dissolveth it. 

* drd. What is a Christian Commonwealth. 

* Lastly, what is the kingdom of darkness. 

* The first chapter treats of " Senses." Concerning the thoughts of man, I 
will consider them first singly, and afterwards in train, or dependence upon 
one another. Singly, they are every one a representation, or appearance, of 
some quality or accident of a body without us, which is commonly called 
an object. Which object worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts of a 
man's body, and by diversity of working, produceth diversity of appear- 
ances. The original of them all is that which we call sense, for there is no 
conception in a man*s mind, which hath not at first totally or by parts 
been beeotten upon the organs of sense; the rest are derived from thai 
original? ^ 
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Speaking of ' Imagmation,' Hobbes says, * That when a thing lies still, 
unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie still for ever, is a trath no one doabts 
of. Bat that when a Uiing is in motion, it will etemallj be in motion, 
unless somewhat else stay it, though the reason be the same — namely, that 
nothing can change itsel^— is not so easily assented to. For men measure 
not only other men, but all other things, by themselves; and because they 
find themselves subject after motion to pain and lassitude, think everything 
else grows weary of motion, and seeks repose of its own accord — little 
considering whether it be not some other motion, wherein that desire of 

rest they find in themselves consisteth When a body is once in motion, 

it moveth (unless something else hinder it) eternally, and whatsoever 
Mndereth it, cannot in an instant, but in time, and by degrees, quite extin- 
guish it: and as we see in the water, though the wind cease, the waves 
give not over rolling for a lon^ time after; so also it happeneth in that 
motion which is maSe in the mtemal parts of man, then, when he sees, 
dreams, etc. For after the object is removed, or the eye shut, we still 
retain an image of the thing seen, though more obscure, than when we see 

it ..The decay of sense in men waking, is not the decay of the motion 

made in sense, but an obscuring of it, in such manner as the light of the 
sun obscureth the light of the stars; which stars do no less exercise their 
virtue, by which they are visible in the day, than in the night. But 
because amongst many strokes which our eyes, ears, and other organs 
receive from external bodies, the predominant only is sensible; therefore 
the light of the sun being only predominant, we are not affected with the 

actions of the stars This decaying sense, when we would express the 

thing itself (I mean fancy itself), we call imagination, as I said before, but 
when we would express the Decay, and signify the sense is fading, old, and 
past, it is called Memory; so that ima^nation and memory are but one 
thing, which, for divers considerations, hath divers names.'* 

Such is the commencement of this celebrated book; it is based upon 
materialism; every argument must stand this test upon Hobbes's principles, 
and characteristically are they elaborated. Hobbes ('De Give') says of the 
immortality of the soul, 4t is a belief grounded upon other men's sayings, 
that they knew it supematually; or that they knew those who knew them, 
that knew others, that knew it supematurally.' A sparkling sneer, and 
perhaps the truest answer to so universal an error. Dugald Stewart, in his 
analysis of the works of Hobbes, says,t * The fundamental doctrines incul- 
cated in the political works of Hobbes, are contained in the following 
propositions: — All men are by nature equal, and, prior to government, 
they had all an equal right to enjoy the good things of this worlds Man, 
too, is by nature a solitary and purely selfish animal; the socid union 
being entirely an interested league, suggested by prudential^ views of 
personal advantage. The necessary consequence is, that a state ' of nature 
must be a state of perpetual warfare, in which no individual has any other 
means of safety than his own strength or ingenuity; and in which there is 
no room for regular industry, because no secure enjoyment of its fruits. 
In confirmation of this view of the origin of society, Hobbes appeals to 
facts falling daily within the cycle of our experience. ** Does not a man 
(he asks) when taking a journey, arm himself, and seek to go well accom- 
panied? When going to sleep, does he not lock his doors? Nay, even in 
his own house, does he not lock his chests? Does he not there accuse 
mankind by his action, as I do by my words?* For the sake of peace 

* LeviAtiian. Ed. 1651. t Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Science, p. 41. 
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and security, it is necessarj that each indiyidtial shonld surrender a part of 
his natural right, and be contented with such a share of liberty as he is 
willing to allow to others; or, to use Hobbes's own language, ** every man 
must divest himself of the right he has to all things by nature; the right of 
all men to all things, being in effect no better than if no man had a right 
to anything." In consequence of this transference of natural rights to an 
individual, or to a body of individuals, the multitude become one person, 
under the name of a State, or Bepublic, by which person the common-will 
and power are exercised for the common defence. The ruling power 
cannot be withdrawn from those to whom it has been committed; nor can 
they be punished for misgovemment. The interpretation of the laws is to 
be sought, not from the comments of philosophers, but from the authority 
of the ruler; otherwise society would every moment be in danger of 
resolving itself into the discordant elements of which it was at first 
compost. The will of the magistrate, therefore, is to be regarded as the 
ultimate standard of right and wrong, and his voice to be listened to by 
every citizen as the voice of conscience,' 

Such are the words of one of Hobbes's most powerful opponents. Dr» 
Warburton says, * The philosopher of Malmesbuiy was the terror of the 
last age, as Tindal and Collins are of this. The press sweats with contro- 
versy; and every young churchman militant would try his arms in 
thundering on Hobbes's steel cap.' This is a modest acknowledgment of 
the power of Hobbes, from the most turbulent divine of the eighteenth 
century. 

Victor Cousin gives the following as his view of the philosophy of 
Hobbes: — 'There is no other certain evidence than that of the senses. 
The evidence of the senses attests only the existence of bodies; then there 
is no existence save that of bodies, and philosophy is only the science of 
bodies. 

* There are two sorts of bodies: 1st, Natural bodies, which are the theatre 
of a multitude of regular phenomena, because they take place by virtue of 
fixed laws, as the bodies with which physics are occupied; 2nd, Moral and 
political bodies, societies which constantly change and are subject to variable 
laws. 

* Hobbes's system of physics is that of Democritus, the atomistic and 
corpuscular of the Ionic school 

* His metaphysics are its corollary; aU the phenomena which pass in the 
consciousness have their source in the organisation, of which the conscious- 
ness in itself is simply a result. All the ideas come from the senses. To 
think, is to calculate; and intelligence is nothing else than an arithmetic. 
As we do not calculate without signs, we do not think without words; the 
truth of the thought is in the relation of the words among themselves, and 
metaphvsics are reduced to a perfect language; Hobbes is completely a 
nominalist With Hobbes there are no other than contingent ideas; the 
finite alone can be conceived: the infinite is only a negation of the finite; 
beyond that it is a mere word invented to honour a being whom ikith alone 
can reach. The idea of good and evil has no other foundation than agree- 
able or disagreeable sensations; to agreeable or disagreeable sensation it 
is impossible to apply any other law than escape from the one and search 
after the other; hence the morality of Hobbes, which is the foundation of 
his politics. Man is capable of enjoying and of suffering; his only law is 
to suffer as little, and enjoy as much, as possible. Since such is his only 

* Diyihe Legation, p. 9, vol. 2. 
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law, he has all the rights that this law confers upon him; he may do any- 
thing for his preservation and his happiness; he has the right to sacrifice 
everything to himself. Behold, then, men upon this earth, where the objects 
of desire are not superabundant, all possessing equal rights to whatever 
may be agreeable or useful to them, by virtue of the same capacity for 
enjojrment and suffering. This is a state of nature, which is nothing less 
than a state of war, the anarchy of the passions, a combat in which every 
man is arrayed against his neighbour. But this state being opposed to the 
happiness of the majority of individuals who share it, utility, the offspring 
of egotism itself, demands its exchange for another, to wit, the social state. 
The social state is the institution of a public power, stronger than all indi- 
viduals, capable of making peace succeed war, and imposing on all the 
accomplishment of whatever it shall have judged to be useful, that is, just' 

Before we dismiss the father of Freethought from our notice, there 
remains a tribute of respect to be paid to one whom it is our duty to associate 
with the author of the * Leviathan,' and who has but just passed away — one 
man amongst the British aristocracy, with the disposition of a. tribune of 
the people, coupled with thoughts at once elevated and free, and a position 
which rendered him of essential service to struggling opinion. This man 
saw the greatness, the profound depth, the attic style, and the immense 
importance of the works of Hobbes, along with their systematic depreciation 
by those whose duty it should be to explain them, especially at a 
time when those works were not reprinted, and the public were obuged to 
glean their character from the refutations (so called) by mangled quota- 
tions, and a distorted meaning. Impelled by this thought, and anxious to 
protect the memory of a philosopher, his devoted disciple, at a cost of 
£10,000, translated the Latin, and edited the English works of Hobbes, in a 
manner worthy alike of the genius of the author, and the discernment of 
his editor. Eor this kindness, a seat in parliament was lost by the orga- 
nisation of the clergy in Cornwall. The name of this man was Sir William 
Molesworth. Let Freethinkers cherish the memory of their benefactor. 

We now take our leave of Thomas Hobbes. He had not the chivalry of 
Herbert; the vivacity of Raleigh; the cumulative power of Bacon; or the 
winning policy of Locke. If Us physical deformities prevented him from 
being as daring as Vane, he was as bold in thought and expression as either 
Descartes, or his young friend Blount He gave birth to the brilliant 
constellation of genius in the time of Qaeen Anne. He did not live to see 
bis system extensively promulgated; but his principles moulded the 
character of the men who formed the revolution of 1688, equally as much 
as Hume established the Scotch and German schools of philosophy; and 
Voltaire laid the train by which the French Revolution was proclaimed. 
Peace to his memory I It was a stormy struggle during his life; its frowns 
cannot hurt him now. Could we believe in the idea of a future life, we 
should invoke his blessings on our cause. That cause which for near two 
hundred years has successfully struggled into birth, to youth, and maturity. 
Striking down in its onward course superstitions which hath grown with 
centuries, and where it does not exterminate them, it supplies a purer 
atmosphere, and extracts the upas-sting which has laid low so many, and 
which must yet be finally extirminated. The day is rapidly dawning when 
our only deities wiU be the works of genius, and our only prayer the 
remembrance of our most illustrious chiefs. A. C. 
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JosBPH PsiBSTLKT was bom on the 13th March, 1738, at fleldhead, is 
the neiehboariiood of Leeds. His parents and family were all Calyinists. 
His fal£er, Jona* Friestlej, was a cloth-dresser, canTing on business at 
Birstal, SieMhead. Priestley's mother died when he was aboat six yean 
of age, and he then was adopted by a Mrs. Keightiiey, a relative on the 
patmal side. This lady caused Priestley to be educated in a manner 
fitting him for the pulpit; but partly from the severity of his studies, and 
partly from imprudent conduct in bathing when overheated, his health 
became much deteriorated, and he was therefore taken away from school, 
and placed in a commercial circle. Priestley's health returning, he quitted 
his mercantile pursuits, and appUed himself anew to his studies at 
Baventry, under the tuition of Dr. Ashworth, the successor of Dr. Dod- 
dridge. At Daventry he found that the teachers and students were in the 
habit of discussing such questions as the existence of the soul, liberty, 
necessity, etc. These discussions were originated by Dr. Doddridge, who 
oompelled the students to read certain specified works on each side of all 
theological and metaphysicfd questions. After taking part for some little 
time in such discussions, Priestley savs, * I came to embrace what is called 
the heterodox side of every question.'^ This heterodosy was however of a 
very modified kind, and was rather manifested by a toleration of all 
opinions, than by an affirmation or negation of any. Priestley quitted 
Daventry when about twenty-two years of age, and was then acquainted 
with French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic. He had also, prior to this time, composed the first part of hia 
'Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion.' For three years after 
leaving Daventry, Priestley eked out his existence on a miserable pittance 
of £30 a year, as minister to a little village in Sufiolk. While there he 
rejected the doctrine of Christ's Atonement; ihis heretical falling ofiT 
damaged him much with hiis congregation; and in 1758 he quitted Simblk, 
and went to reside at Nantwich, in Cheshira He removed from thence to 
Warrington in 1761. While there he was married to a Miss Wilkinson, 
with whom he lived very happily; several children were the result of this 
marriage. Between tlie years 1761 and 1777, Priestlev (although the 
early part of the time much occupied in gaining his livelihood by private 
teaching, etc.), wrote and published numerous works treating upon most 
diverse subjects. With wonderfiil rapidity he wrote on the most 
abstruse, as well as lighter subjects — History, Theology, Social Science, 
Metaphysics, Jurisprudence, Generid Literature, Chemistry, all were in 
turn discussed. After publ^hing * The History and Present State of Eleo^ 
tricity'in 1767, he left Warrington, and went to Leeds, where he was 
[Published Fortnightly.] 
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engaged to preach at Mill Hill Cfaapel. At that time he had been elected 
a member of the Boyal Society, and the honorary title of Doctor of Laws 
had been conferred on him by the Edinburgh University. He then turned 
his attention more closely to pneumatic chemistry, and discovered in 1774 
oxygen gas, which he then named dephlogisticated air (this name was 
founded on the since exploded phlogiston theory, exploded in fact by this 
very discovery). 

Priestley was now becoming famous as a man of science, rather than as 
a divine; and on Captain Cook being about to make the second of his 
famous South Sea voyages, Priestley was nominated to accompany him, 
but * religion ' stepped m, and some of the ecclesiastical membws of the 
Board of Longitude vetoed the proposed appointment In 1773, Ih*. 
Priestley was appointed librarian and literary companion to Lord 
Shdbume, and travelled with his lordship on the Continent, where they 
came in contact with some of the leading men, mathematicians, chemists, 
and philosophers, to all of whom Priestley's fame was a sufficient intro- 
duction. He was mudi astonished to find the majority of them professed 
Atheists; and, roused to defend his creed, he published several works, 
commencing with * Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever.' 

In 1775, he published an 'Examination of the Princi]>les of Common 
Sense, as maintained by Beid, Seattle, and others,' and in this work he 
first gave utterance to those doubtings on the subject of matter and spirit, 
which were afterwards matured into the denial of spirit as a separate and 
distinct existence. The following is a quotation of his opinion at that 
time, and althoagh put forth in so moderate a manner, it excited consider- 
able antagonism and animadversion, even amongst the writer's private 
circle of friends : — 

' I am rather inclined to think, though the subject is beyond our com- 
prehension at present, that man does not consist of two principles so 
essentially different from one another as matter and spirit, which are 
always described as having no one common property, by means of which 
they can afibct, or act upon, each other; the one occupying space, and the 
other not only not occupying the least imaginable portion of space, but 
incapable of bearing any relation to it; insomuch that, properly speaking, 
my mind is no more in my body, than it is in the moon. I rather thiiu^ 
mat the whole man is of some uniform composition ; and that the property 
of perception, as well as the other powers that are termed menttu, is the 
result (whether necessary, or not) of such an organical structure as that of 
the brain: consequently, that the whole man becomes extinct at death, and 
that we have no hope of sarviving the grave, but what is derived from the 
scheme of revelation.' 

For this work he was denounced in most of the newspapers and periodi- 
cals, as an unbeliever in revelation, and an Atheist Pnestley, speaking of 
the attacks made upon him after this was published, says, * The odium 
which I had thus unexpectedly drawn upon myself, served to engage my 
more particular attention to the subject of it; and this at length terminated 
in a full conviction, that the doubt I had expressed was well founded.' 
This is but another of the many instances in which clamour and persecu- 
tion have driven their object to the very point they were fighting to 
prevent his reaching. Speaking of difibrences of opinion amongst religions 
professors, Priestley says : — 

* Bat the circumstance that chiefly interests the passions, and inflames 
&e Animosity of those who dispute on the subject of religion, is the worldly 
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emolument annexod to tho profession of particolar tenets, in the dril 
establishments of Ghristianit]^. Did the ciyil magistrate i^ow no 
preference to one mode of religion more than to another, and was there no 
other motive concealed under the mask of zeal for rdigicnt there wonld be 
no great reason to complain of its intemperance.' 

In the introduction to his disquisitions on matter and spirit, published in 
1777, he says: — 

*It has generallj been supposed that there are two dUtinct kinds of 
euhstance in human nature, and thej have been distinguished by the terms 
matter and spirit, or mind. The former of these has been said to be 
possessed of the property of extension — viz., of length, breadth, and 
thickness, and also of solidity or impenetrability, and consequently of a 
vis inertia ; but it is said to be naturally destitute of all other powers 
whatever. The latter has of late been defined to be a substance entirely 
destitute of aU extensiony or relation to space, so as to have no property in 
common with matter; and therefore to be jiroperly immaterial, bat to be 
possessed of the powers of perception, inteUiaence, and self -motion. Matter 
IS alleged to be t^t kind of substance of which oar bodtes are composed, 
whereas the principle of perception and thought belonging to us is said to 
reside in a spirit, or immaterial principle, intimately united to the body; 
while higher orders of intelligent beings, and especially the Divine Being, 
are said to be purely immateriaL It is maintained that neither matter nor 
spirit (meaning by the latter the subject of sense and thought) correspond 
to the definitions above mentioned. For that matter is not tiiat inert 
substance that it has been sapposed to be: that powers of attraction or 
repulsion are necessarv to its very being, and that no part of it appears to 
be impenetrable to otner parts. I therefore define it to be a substance 
possessed of the property of extension, and of powers of attraction or 
repulsion. And since it has never yet been asserted that the powers of 
sensation and thought are incompatible with these (solidiiy, or impene^ 
trabUity, and consequently, a vis inertue, only, having been 
thought to be repugnant to them), I therefore maintain that we have no 
reason to suppose that there are in man two substances so distinct from 
each other, as have been represented. It is likewise maintained that the 
notion of two substances that have no common property, and yet are 
capable of intimate connection and mutual action, is absurd.* 

The following rules are quoted, and it is necessary they should be 
strictly observed while considering the subject: — 

* The first of these rules, as laid down by Sir Isaac Newton, is that we 
are to admit no more causes of things than are sufficient to explain appear^ 
ances ; and the second is, that to toe same effects we must, as far as possible, 
assign the same causes,* 

After stating that the vulgar belief as to matter, etc., is founded on a 
superficial notice, common appearances, he proceeds:— 

*It will appear from the most obvious considerations, that without a 
power of attniction, a power which has always been considered as some- 
thing quite distinct from matter itself, there cannot be any such a thing as 
matter ; consequently, that this sovereign property, as it has been called, is 
in reality absolutely essential to its very nature and being. For when we 
sappose bodies to be divested of it, they come to be nothing at all. These 
positions will appear paradoxical to most persons, but I beg a candid 
hearing; and I appeal to the allowed rules of philosophising above 
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mentioned, beteg confident that they will taffidentlj rapport my eondn- 
Bions. It will readily be lUlowed, that everybody, as wlid and in^i>eMinMe^ 
Bimt necessarily haye smne particnlar form or shape; bnt it is no less 
obvious, that no snch fignred thing can exist, nnless the parts of which it 
consists have a mutual attraction, so as either to keep contiguous to, or 
preserve a certain distance from each other. This power of attraction, 
therefore, must be essential to the actual existence of all matter; since no 
substance can retain aajform without it. This argument equally affects 
the smallest atoms, as me largest bodies that are composed of them. An 
Mom, by which I mean an ultimate component part of any gross body, is 
necessarily supposed to be perfectiy solid, wholly impervious to any other 
atom; and it must also be round, or square, or of some other determinate 
form. But the parts of such a body (as this solid atom must be divisible^ 
and therefore have parts) must be ii^nitely hard, and therefore must have 
powers of mutual attraction infinitely strong, or it could not hold tc^ether — 
that is, it could not exist as a solid atom. Take away the power therefore, 
and the solidity of the atom entirely disappears. In short, it is then no 
longer matter; being destitute of the ftmdamental properties of snch a 
rabstance. The reason why solid extent has been thought to be a complete 
definition of matter, is because it was imagined that we could separate 
from our idetk of it everything else belonging to it, and leave these two 
properties independent of the rest, and subsisting by themselves. Bnt it 
Was not considered that in consequence of taking away attraction^ which is 
Avowert solidity itself vanishes. It will perhaps be sud that the particles 
of which anv solid atom consists, may be conceived to be placed dose 
together, without anj mutual attraction between them. But then this atom 
wul be entirely destitute of compactness and hardness, which is requisite to 
its being imjoenetrable. Or if its parts be hdd toother b^ some^e^ 
power, it wul still be true that power is necessary to its M^uftfyand essence; 
Since without it every particle would £eJl from each other, and be disptinrsed. 
And this being true of tiie ultimate partides, as wdl as of gross bodies, tiie 
consequence must be, that the whole substance will al^olutely vanish. 
For as the large bodies would be dissolved ^nthout some prmdple of 
union, or Bome power, internal or external, so the parts of which they are 
composed would, in similar circumstances, be resolved into smaller parts, 
and consequentiy (the smallest parts being resolved in the same manner) 
tiie whole substance must absolutdy disappear, notiiing at all bdng left for 
the knagination to ^ upon.' 

After denying that impenetrability is a pn^erty of matter, he says: — 

* It will be said, that if matter be not a solid or impenetrable substance, 
what isitf 1 answer, with respect to this, as I should with respect to any 
other substance, that it is possessed of such properties, and such otdj, as the 
actual well-examined appearances prove it to be possessed of. That it is 
possessed of powers of attraction and repulsion, and of several spheres of 
them, one within another, I know; because appearances cannot be 
expUoned without su|^>osing them; but tiiat there is anything in, or 
bdonging to matter, capable of resistance, besides those powers of 
repulnon, does not appear fh>m any phenomena that we are yet acquainted 
with; and, therefore, as a philosopher, I am not authorised to condude 
that any such a thing exists. On the contraiy, I am obl^d to deny tibat 
matter has such a property. If I be asked how, upon this hypothesis, 
matter differs from spirit, if there be nothing in matter that is properly 
solid or impenetrable? — ^I answer, that it no way concerns me, or true 
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philoeophy, to maintain that there is any such difference between them as 
has hitherto been sui^osed. On the contrary, I consider the notion oi the 
Anion and mntnal influences oi substances so essentiallj different from one 
another, as material and immaterial substances have been represented, as 
an opinion attended with difficulties infinitely embarrassing, and indeed 

actuiJly insuperable. If one kind of substance be citable of supporting 

all the Known properties of man; that is, if those properties have nothing 
in ^em that is absolutely incompatible with one another, we shall be 
obliged to conclude that no other kind of substance enters into his eompo- 
sition; the supposition being manifestly unnecessary, in order to account 
for any iq>pearance whatever. All the properties that have hitherto been 
attributed to matter, may be comprised under those of atiractum and 
repMoH (all the efifocts of which have been diown to be produced br 
powers, independent of all solidity) and of extenaioi^, by means of which 
matter occupies a certain portion of space. Besides these properties, man 
is possessed of the powers of mumUma or perception, and Uumgki, But if, 
widiout giving the reins to our imaginations, we suffer ourselves to be 
guided in our inquiries by the simple rides of rphilosofrfiising above 
mentioned, we must necessarily conclude, as it appears to me, that these 
powers also may belong to the same substance that has also the pn^perties 
of attraction, repulsion, and extension, which I, as well as others, call by 
the name of matter s though I have been obliged to divest it of one property 
which has hitherto been thought essential to it, as well as to give it others 
which hav« not been thought essential to it; and consequently my idea of 
this substance is not, in all respects, the same with tiiat of other metaphy- 
sicians. The reascm of the conclusion above mentioned, is simi^y tins, that 
the powers of sensation or percepticMi, and thought, as beloaging to man, 
have never been fosnd but in conjunction with a certain organised system of 
matter; and therefore, that those powers necessarily exist in, and d^Mud 
upon such a system. This, at least, must be our conclusion, till it can be 
wownthat these powers are incompatible with other known properties of 

the same substance; and for this I see no sort of pretence .Had we 

formed a judgment concerning the necessary seat of thought, by the 
circumstances Mat universaibf accompany it, which is our rule in all other 
cases, we could not but have concluded, that in man it is a property of the 
nervous ^stem, or ratiier of the brain. Because, as £ur as we can judge, 
the faculty of thinking, and a certain state of the brain, idways accompany 
and correspond to one another; which is the very reason why we believe 
tiiat any property is inherent in any substance whatever. There is no 
instance of any man retaining the faculty of thinking, when his brain was 
destroyed; and whenever that facul^ is, impeded, or in^Jored, there is 
sufficient reason to believe that the brain is disordered in proportion; and 
therefore we are necessarily led to consider the latter as the seat of the 
former. Moreover, as the faculty of thinking in general ripens, and conies 
to maturity with the body, it is also observed to decay with it; and if^ in 
some cases, the mental faculties continue vigorous when the body in 
general is enfeebled, it is evidently because in those particalar cases, the 
brain is not much affected by the general cause of weakness. But, on the 
other hand, if the brain alone be affected, as by a blow on the bead, by 
actual pressure within the skull, by sleep, or l^ inflammation, the mental 
faculties are universally affected in proportion. Likewise, as the mind is 
afiected in consequence of the affections of the body and brain, so the body 
is liable to be reciprocally affected by the afiections of the mind, as is* 
evident in the visible effects of all strong passions, hope, or fear, love, or 
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Anger, joy, or sorrow, exaltation or despair. These are certainly irrefra- 
gable argoments that it is properly no other than one and the same thing 
Siat is subject to these affections, and that they are necessarily dependenif 
upon one another. In fact, there is just the same reason to conclude, that 
the powers of sensation and thought are the necessary result of a particular 
organisation, as that sound is the necessary resnlt of a particular concussion 
of the air. For in both cases equally the one constantly accompanies the 
other, and there is not in nature a stronger argument for a necessary 

connection of any cause and any effect .That the perfection of thinking 

should depend on the sound state of the body and brain in this life, ins6- 
mnch that a man has no power of thinking without it, and to suppose him 
capable of thinking better when the body and brain are destroyed, seems 
to be the most unphilosophical and absurd of all conclusions. If death be 
an advantage with respect to thinking, disease ought to be a proportional 
advantage Skewise; and universally, the nearer the body approaches to a 
state of dissolution, the freer and less embarrassed might the faculties of 
the mind be expected to be found. But this is the very reverse of what 
really happens. Part of this argument is so well represented, and so 
forcibly urged, by the excellent A&. Hallet, that I shall quote the entire 
passage from the first volume of his ** Discourses," p. 213*. — **I see a man 
move, and hear him speak for some years. From his speech I certainly 
infer that he thinks as I do. I see then that man is a being, who thinlcs 
and acts. After some time, the man falls down in my sight, grows cold 
and stiff. He speaks and acts no more. Is it not then natural to conclude 
that he thinks no more? As the only reason I had to believe that he did 
think, was his motion and speech, so now that this motion and speech cease; 
I have lost the only way of proving that he had a power of thought. Upon 
this sudden death, the one visible thing, the one man is greatly charged. 
Whence could I infer that the same he consists of two parts, and that the 
inward part continues to live and think, and flies away tcom the body, 
when the outward part ceases to live and move? It looks as if the whole 
man was gone, and that all his powers cease at the same time. His motion 
and thought die together as far as I can discern. The powers of thought, 
speech, and motion, equally depend upon the body, and run the same fate in 
case of men's declining in old age. When a man dies through old age, I 
perceive his powers of speech, motion, and thought, decay and die together, 
and by the same degrees. The moment he ceases to move and breathe, he 
appears to cease to think too. When I am left to mere reason, it seems to 
me that my power of thought as much depends upon my body, as my 
power of sight or hearing. I could not think in infancy. My powers of 
thought, of sight, and of feeling, are equally liable to be obstructed by the 
body. A blow on the head has deprived a man of thought, who could yet 
see, and feel, and move; so that naturally the power of thinking seems as 
much to belong to the body as any power of man whatsoever. Naturally 
there appears no more reason to suppose that a man can ^ink out of the 
body, than he can hear sounds, or feel cold, out of the body.** * 

* It is said we can have no conception how sensation or thought can 
arise from matter, they being things so very different from it, and bearing 
no sort of resemblance to anything like.^«re or motion ;. which is all that 
can resnlt from any modification of matter, or any operation upon it. But 
this is an argument which derives all its force from our ignorance. 
Different as are the properties of sensation and thought, from such as are 
tunailjr ascnhtA to matter, they may, nevertheless, inhere in the same 
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substance, unless we can show them to be absolatelj ineompatible with one 
another. There is no apparent resemblance between the ideas of sight, and 
those of hearing, or smeuing^ etc,, and yet they aU exist in the same mind, 
which is possessed of the very different senses and faculties appropriated to 
each of them. Besides, this argument, from our not being able to conceive 
how a tSing can be, equally affects the immaterial system: for we have no 
more conception how Uie powers of sensation and thought can inhere in an 
immaterial, than in a material substance. For, in fact, we have no distinct 
idea either of the property, or of the substance of mind or spirit Of the 
latter we profess to know nothing, but that it is not matter; and even of 
the property of perception, it seems to be as impossible that we should fully 
comprehend the nature of it, as that the eye should see itself. Besides, 
they who maintain the intimate union of substances so discrepant in their 
natures as matter and immaterial spirit, of which they certainly cannot 
pretend to have any conception, do with a very ill grace urge any objection 
against the system of materialism, derived from our ignorance of the 
manner in which a principle of thought may be superadded to matter. I 
would observe, that by the principle of thought, I mean nothing more than 
the power of Atmpfo/ierceptioft, or our consciousness of the presence and' 
effect of sensations and ideas. For I shall, in these disquisitions, take it 
for granted, that this one property of tiie mind being admitted, all the 
particular phenomena of sensation and ideas, respecting their retention^ 
association, etc., and the various faculties of the mind, to which those 
affections of sensations and ideas give rise, as memory, judgment, volition, 
the ]3assions, etc., will admit of a satisfactory illustration on the principles 
of vibration, which is an affection of a material substance. I, therefore, 
admit of no argument for the spirituality of the soul, from the consideration 
of the exquisiteness, subtlety, or complexness of the mental powers, on which 
much stress has been laid by some; there being in matter a capacity for 
affections as subtle and complex as anything that we can a£Birm concerning 
those that have hitherto been called mental affections, I consider Hartley's 
** Theory of the Mind '* as a practical answer to all objections of this kind.' 

The following is upon the doctrine of philosophical necessity: — 

* Man is a being of such a make, that when certain things, two kinds of 
fruit, for instance, are proposed to him, the;^ become the ejects of desire, 
in different degrees, according to the experience of their different qualities, 
their wholesomeness, the pleasure they give to his taste, and various other 
considerations. As the desirableness, in this case, is complex, and the 
impression that each circumstance belonging to it makes upon the mind is 
also various, depending upon the momentary state of it, the presence or 
absence of other ideas, etc., it is possible that the comparative desirableness 
of the two fruits may vary much in a short space of time, sometimes the 
one and sometimes the other having the ascendant. But, provided the 
man were obliged to make a choice at any one moment of time, it will not 
be denied, that he would certainly choose that which appeared to him, for 
that moment, the more desirable. If he were under no restraint whatever, 
it is possible that, on some accounts, he might choose to make no choice at 
all, and he might neglect both the kinds of fruit. But still it would be 
because that conduct appeared more desirable than the other — i,e,, preferable 
to it. This, I will venture to say, is all that a man can possibly be 
conscious q/^— viz., that nothing hinders his choosing, or taking, whichsoever 
of the fruits appears to him more desirable, or his not making any choice 
at all, according as the one or the other shall appear to him preferable 
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upon the whole. Bat there is always some reason for any object, or any 
eondnct, appearing desirable or preferable; a reason existing either in a 
man's own previous disposition of mind, or in his idea of the things proposed 
to Mm/ 

After publishing the work from which the foregoing quotatioQS have 
been taken, Priestley became separated from the Earl of Shelbome, in 
consequence, it is alleged, of tJie odium to which the author was subject, 
and the attacks made on him from the pulpit and the press. No c^er 
cause of dissension between Priestley and Lord Shelbume has ever 
transpired. In 1780, Priestley settled at Birmingham, and officiated as 
minister to the principal dissenting congregation, and subscriptions were 
raised to enable him to defray the expenses of his philosophical and 
chemical experiments, and to promote his theological investigations. 

In 1782, he published his ' History of the Corruptions of the Church.' 
This work created great excitement, and was burnt bj the hands of the 
common hangman at Dort. He afterwards engaged m a literary contro- 
versy with Dr. Horsley, which was carried on with great warmth; and his 
other works now excited so much opposition, that Priestley tells us he was 
obliged to write a pamphlet annually in their defence. 

In political matters he was not so successful with the people. His 
' Familiar Letters to the People of Birmingham,' by their keen irony exas* 
perated his adversaries, who excited the mob against him ; and this excite- 
ment was broi^ht to a climax by the publication of his reply to * Burke's 
Beflections.' Soon after its appearance, Priestley was nominated a citizen 
of the French Bepublic, and on the 14th July, 1791, a party of his friends 
gave a dinner^ in celebration of the destruction of the Bastile. Priestley 
himself was not present This dinner gave the mob an opportunity of 

f ratifying their malice. A riot was got up. The house m which the 
inner was given was demolished; f3ter this the rabble proceeded to 
Priestley's house, broke into it, destroyed his chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, tore up his manuscripts, his books and papers, and then set fire 
to his dwelling; the fire was fortunately extinguished, but the work of 
destruction was complete, the labour of years was destroyed in a few hours. 
For many hundred yarda from his house, the roads were strewed with 
partially destroyed books, torn manuscripts, etc. Priestley had a narrow 
escape, being obliged to ride for his life with his wife and fiEunily. 

After this he removed to London, but finding himself shunned by his 
former friends, he determined to leave England, and accordingly sailed to 
America. He died at Northumberland in Pennsylvania, on the 6th 
February, 1804, aged nearly sevens-one years. 

Bobert Hall eulogises him as rollows: — *The religious tenets of Dr. 
Priestley appear to me to be erroneous in the extreme; bat I should be 
sorry to suffer any difference of sentiment to diminish my sensibility to 
virtue, oi any admiration of genius. His enlightened and active mind, his 
unwearied assiduity, the extent of his researches, the light he has poured 
into almost every department of science, will be the admiration of that 
period, when the greater part of those who have favoured, or those who 
have opposed him will be alike forgotten. Distinguished merit wiU ever 
rise superior to oppression, and will draw lustre from reproach. The 
vapours which gather round the rising sun, and follow in its course, 
seldom fail at the close of it to form a magnificent theatre for its reception, 
and to invest with variegated tints, and with a softened effulgence, the 
Jmmaary which they cannot hide. ' L* 
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MATTHEW TINDAL. 



It is easy to mark the progress of the age hy recarring to the history of 
past Freethinkers. Bishops, established and Dissenting, are now repeating 
the parts the old Deists played. They were sadly treated for setting our 
example modem divines follow with applause. Matthew Tindal was an 
example of this. He laboured to establish religion on the foundation of 
Reason and Nature. It was to be expected that Cbistians would be pleased 
at efforts which would have no effect but t-o strengthen its foundations. The 
effort was met by Teprobation, and resented as an injury. It is but a just 
retaliation that believers should now have to establish in vain that evidence 
they once denounced. 

Matthew Tindal was an English Deistical writer, who was bom at Beer- 
Terres, in Devonshire, 1656. His father, it appears, was a clergyman, who 
held the living of Beer-Terres, presented to him by the University of Cam- 
bridge in the time of the Civil Wars. Young Matthew was educated at 
Oxford, where at twenty-eight he took the degree of LL.D. Matthew 
Tindal, LL.D., was early tossed about by the winds of doctrine. First he 
embraced Romanism : afterwards he became a Protestant Then politics 
interested him, and he engaged in controversy on the side of William TEL 
He was appointed Commissioner of a Court for Trying Foreigners. In 
1693 he published an essay on the Law of Nations. When fifty-four, in 
1710, he entered so vigorously into theological controversy, arising out of 
Trinitarian criticism, that his marked satire led to his books being condemned 
by the House of Commons, and burnt by the hangman. He resented this 
indignity by a spirited attack on the dominant priestly parly in his ' High 
Church Catechism,' and he also wrote in defence of philosopnical necessity. 
But his most notable work was the performance of his old age, his 'Chris- 
tianity as Old as the Creation: or, the Gospel, a Republication of the 
Religion of Nature.' This was produced in his seventy-third year. He 
was attacked in reply by Bishop Waterland. It is generally agreed that in 
point of good spirit and good temper, the Bishop was far inferior to the 
Deist. Dr. Conyers Middleton, says Thomas Cooper, in his brief sketch of 
Tindal, appeared in defence of Tindal in a 'Letter to Dr. Waterland,' whom 
he condemned for the shallowness of his answer to Tindal, and boldly and 
frankly admitted that the Freethinker was right in asserting that the Jews 
borrowed some of their ceremonies and customs from Egypt; that allegorT 
was, in some cases, employed in the Scriptures, where common readers took 
the relation for fact; and, that the Scriptures are not of ' absolute and nni- 
versal inspiration.' The following sentence, which will be found in this 
' Letter ' of Dr. Conyers Middleton, does honour to his name: — ' If reli^oa 

[Published FortnighUy.] 
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consists in depreciating moral duties and depressing natural reason; if the 
duty of it be to hate and persecute for a different way of thinking where the 
best and wisest hare never agreed — ^then, I dedare myself an inldel, and to 
have no ahaart in that religion.' 

Matthew Tindal died at his house in Coldbadi Fields, of the stone, 1773, 
aged seventy-seven.* Bysbrach, the famous statuary, took a model of him. 

Tindal opens his gr«at work thus: — * The author makes no apdogy for 
writing on a subject of the last importance; and which, as far as I can 
find, has no where been so fully treated: he builds nothing on a thing 
MO uncwtain as tradition, whidi dlfiBors in most countries; and of which, in 
all countries, the bulk of mankind are incapable of judging; but thinks he 
has laid down such plain and evident rules, as may enable men of the 
meanest capacity, to distinguish between religion and superstition; and has 
represented the former in every part so beautiful, so amiable, and so 
strongly affecting, that they, who in the least reflect, must be highly in 
love with it; and easily perceive, that their duty and happiness are 
laseparable.' 

The charaeter of the perfonnance will be seen from a few of the propo- 
sitions he ma^pt fl^n s :— 

' That God, at all times, has given mankind sufficient means of knowing 
whatever he requires of t^em. 

'That the religion of nature consists in observing those things, which our 
reason, by oonsidering the nature of God fmd man, and the relation we 
stand in to him, and one another, demonstrates to be our duty; and that 
those things are plain; and likewise what they are. 

' That me perfection and happiness of all rational beings, supreme as 
well as subordinate, consist in living np to the dictates of their nature. 

'That God requires nothing for his own sake; no, not the worship we 
are to render him, nor the fiaith we are to have in him. 

' That the not adhering to those notions reason dictates, concerning the 
nature of God, has been the occasion of all superstition, and those innume- 
rable mischiefs, that mankind, on the account of religion, have done either 
to themselves, or one another. 

'The balk of mankind, by their reason, must be able to distinguish 
between religion and superstition ; otherwise they can never extricate 
themselves from that superstition they chance to be educated in.* 

Tindal deals with the question of the obscurity of Bevelation in these 
terms, snffideatly salient to alarm the very proper divines of that day: — 

' Had God, from time to time, spoken to all mankind in their several 
languages, and his words had miraenlously conveyed the same ideas to all 
persons; yet he could not speak more plainly than he has done by the 
things tiiemsdves, and the relation which reason shows there is between 
them. Nay» since it is impossible in any book, or books, that a particular 
mle could be given for every case, we must even then have had recourse to 
the light of nature to tetuSi ns our duty in most cases; especially con- 
sidering tbe numberl^s circumstances which attend us, and which, 
perpetually varying, may make the same actions, according as men are 
di^entlv affected by them, eith^ good or bad. And I may add, that 
most of tne particular rules laid down in the gospel for our direetion, are 

• Julian Htbbert gives 1656-7 ; Dr. Beard, 1656 ; 'niomas Cooper, 1657, as fiie year of 
TfndaFs birth. All agree tbat he died n83--he was therefore iieyenty*8iz or aeventy-flerea 
j^^totimooflijsdeatti. 
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spoken after tach figoradre a maimar, that except we judge ol tbeir 
Bieaning, not merely by the letter, but by ^Hiat the law of nature anteoe^ 
dmtly dedares to be our doty, they are apt to lead na wrong. And If 
precepts relating to morality are delivered after an obscure manner, wfaea 
they might have been delirered otherwise; what reason can you assign for 
its being so, bat that in&iite wisdom BMant to refer us to that law for 1^ 
explaining them? Sufficient instances of this nature I shall give you here- 
after, though I must own, I cannot carry this point so far as a learned 
divine, who represents the Scriptures more obscure (which one would think 
impossible) than even the fathers. He teils us " that a certain aut^Mnr (via., 
Flaecns lUyricus) has furnished us with one-and-fifky reasons for Ska 
obscurity of the Scriptures;" adding,**! think I may traly say that tile 
writing of the prophets and apostk» abound with tropes, and metaphors, 
types, and allegories, parables, and dark speeches; and are as much, nay, 
much more unint^gible in maay places, than l^e writings of tiie ancients." 
It is wdil this author, who talks of people being stai^ &ble-mad, stojyped 
kere; and did not with a c^krated wit* cry, ** The truly iUnmiaated boohs 
are the darkeat of alL" The writer above-mentioned supposes it impossibly 
that Qod's will shoidd be fcdiy revealed by books; ** except,** says he, ** it 
might be said perhaps without a figure, tluit even th« world itself oould not 
contain the books which should be written." But with submission to this 
reverend person, I cannot help thinking, bat that (sadi is the divine good* 
ness) God's will is so clearly and fully maniiisted in the book of naSuxe^ 
that he who runs may read it' 

In the next extract we make, we find Tindal quoting two striking pasp 
sa^es from Lord Shaftesbury, foUowed by an acute vindication of the inte- 
gnty of the law of nature over the Scriptures: — 

*Had the heathen distinguished themselves bv ereeds made out of spite 
to one another, and mutually persecuted each other about the worship of 
their gods, they would soon have made the number of their votaries as few 
as the gods they worshipped; but we don't find (except in Egypt, that 
mother-land of superstition) they ever quarreled about their gods; though 
their gods sometimes quarreled, and fought about their votaries. By the 
universal liberty that was allowed by the ancients, ** Matters (as a noble author 
observes) were so balanced, that reason had fair play; learning and science 
flourished; wonderful was ^e harmony and temper which arose from thes^ 
contrarieties. Thus superstition and enthusiasm were mildly treated; and 
being let alone, they never raged to that degree as to occasion bloodshed, 
wars, persecutions, and devastations; but a new sort of policy has made na 
leap the bounds of natural humanity, and out of a supernatural charity, has 
taught us the way of plaguing one another most devoutly. It has raised 
an antipathy, that no tempor^ interest could ever do, and entailed on us a 
mutual hatred to all eternity. And savage zeal, with meek and pious 
semblance, works dreadful massacre; and for heaven's sake (horrid 
pretence) makes desolate the earth." And further Shaftesbury observes, 
** The Jupiter of Strangers, was, among the ancients, one of the solemn 
characters of divinity, the peculiar attribute of the supreme deity; benign 
to mankind, and recommending universal love, mutual kindness, and 
benignity between tiie remotest and most unDke of the human race. Such 
was the ancient heathen charity and pious duty towards the whole of 
mankind; both those of different nations and different worship. But, good 

* Dean Swift—* Tale of a Tab.' 
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QodI how different a character do bigots give us of the Deity, makiDg him 
an nnJQSt, cruel, and inconsistent B^g; requiring all men to jadge for 
themscJyes, and act according to their consciences; and yet authorising 
some among them to jndge for others, and to punish them for not acting 
according to the consciences of those judges, though ever so much against 
their own. These bigots thought they were authorised to punish all those 
that differ with them in thdr religions worship, as God's enemies; but had 
they considered that God alone could discern men's hearts, and alone 
discover whether any, by conscientiously offering him a wrong worship, 
coiUd become his enemies; and that infinite wisdom best knew how to 
proportion the punishment to the fault, as well as infinite power how to 
mflict it; they would, surely, have left it to God to judge for himself, in a 
cause which immediately related to himself; and where they were not so 
much as parties concerned, and as likely to be mistaken as those they would 
punish. Can one, without horror, thiuK of men's breaking through all the 
rules of doing as they would be done unto, in order to set themselves up for 
standards of truth for God as well as man? Do not these impious wretches 
suppose, that God is not able to judge for himself; at least, not able to 
execute his own judgment? And that, therefore, he has recourse, forsooth, 
to their superior knowledge or power; and they are to revenge his injuries, 
root out his enemies, and restore his lost honour, though with the destruc- 
tion of the better part of mankind? But, to do ^e propagators of these 
blasphemous notions justice, they do not throw this load of scandal on the 
law of nature; or so much as pretend from thence to authorise their exe- 
crable principles; but endeavour to support them by traditional religion; 
especially by mis-interpreted texts from the Old Testament; and thereby 
make, not only natural and revealed religion, but the Old and New Testa- 
ment (the latter of which requires doing good both to Jews and Gentiles) 
contradict each other. But to return^ if what the light of nature teaches 
us concerning the divine perfections, when duly attended to, is not only 
sufficient to hinder us from falling into superstition of any kind whatever; 
but, as I have already shown, demonstrates what God, from his infinite 
wisdom and goodness, can, or cannot command ; how is it possible that the 
law of nature and grace can differ? How can it be conceived, that God's 
laws, whether internally, or externally revealed, are not at all times the 
same, when the author of them is, and has been immutably the same for 
ever?"' 

The following passage exhibits the judicious mixture of authority and 
argument for which our author is remarkable. The quotation is a good 
illustration of Tindal's best manner. He is replying to Dr. Samuel Clark: — 

'It cannot be imputed to any defect in the light of natuie, that the pagan 
world ran into idolatry, but to their being entirely governed by priests, 
who pretended communication with their gods, and to have thence their 
revelations, which they imposed on the credidous as divine oracles: 
whereas the business of''^the Christian dispensation was to destroy all those 
traditional revelations ; and restore, free from all idolatry, the true primitive, 
and natural reUgion, implanted in mankind from the creation. The 
Dr. [Clark] however, seems afraid, lest he had allowed too much to the 
light of nature, in relation to the discovery of our duty both to God and 
man; and not left room for revelation to make any addition; he therefore 
supposes, ^ there are some duties, which nature hints at only in generaL" 
But, if we cannot, without highly reflecting on the wisdom and goodness of 
Oad, suppose that he has not, at all times, given the whole rational 
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creation a plain role for their condact, in relation to those duties they owe 
to God, themselves, and one another; must we not suppose reason, and 
religion (that rule of all other rules) inseparable; so that no rational 
creature can be ignorant of it, who attends to the dictates of his own mind; 
I mean, as far as it is necessary for him to know it? An ignorant peasant 
may know what is sufficient for him, without knowing as much as the 
learned rector of St. James's. Though the Dr. says *' the knowledge of the 
law of nature is, in fact, by no means universal:" yet he asserts, that **man 
is plainly in his own nature an accountable creature;" which supposes that 
the Mght of nature plainly, and undeniably teaches him that law, for breach 
of which he is naturally accountable; and did not the Dr. believe this law 
to be universal, he could not infer a future judgment from the conscience 
ail men have of their actions, or the judgment they pass on them in their 
own minds whereby ** They that have not any law, are a law unto them- 
selves; their consciences bearing witness, and their thoughts accusing, or 
excusing one another:" which is supposing but one law, whether that law 
be written on paper, or in men's hearts only; and that all men by the 
judgment they pass on their own actions, are conscious of this law. And, 
the apostle Paul, though quoted by the Dr., is so far from favouring his 
hypothesis of any invincible ignorance, even in the wisest and best of the 
philosophers, that he, by saying, The Gentiles, that have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, makes the law of nature and grace 
to be the same: and supposes the reason why they were to be punished, 
was their sinning against light and knowledge. That which may be known 
of God was manifest in them, and when they knew God, they glorifyed 
him not as God. And they were likewise guilty of abominable corruptions, 
not ignorantly, but knowing the judgment of God, that they who do such 
things are worthy of death. Had the Dr. but considered this self-evident 
proposition, that there can be no transgression where there is no law; and 
that an unknown law is the same as no law; and consequently, that all 
mankind, at all times, must be capable of knowing all (whether more or 
less) that God requires. It would have prevented his endeavouring to 
prove, that, till the gospel dispensation, mankind were entirely, and 
unavoidably ignorant of their duty in several important points; and thus 
charging the Ught of nature with undeniable defects. I think it no compli- 
ment to external revelation, though the Dr. designed it as the highest, to 
say, it prevailed, when the light of nature was, as he supposes, in a manner 
extinct; since then an irrational religion might as easily obtain, as a 
rational one. The Dr., to prove that revelation has supplied the insuffi- 
ciency, and undeniable defects of the light of nature, refers us to Phil iv., 
1, which he introduces after this pompous manner: "Let any man of an 
honest and sincere mind consider, whether that practical doctrine has not, 
even in itself, the greatest marks of a divine original, wherein whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be anything 
praiseworthy; all these, and these only, are the things that are earnestly 
recommended to men's practice." I would ask the Dr. how he can know 
what these things are, which are thus alone earnestly recommended to 
men's practice ; or, why they have, in themselves, the greatest marks of a 
divine original; but from the light of nature? Nay, how can the Dr. 
know there are defects in the light of nature, but from that Ught itself? 
which supposes this light is all we have to trust to; and consequently, all 
the Dr. has been doing, onpretence of promoting the honour of revelation. 
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is mtrodacing nnirersal scepticism. And I am ooncernedy and grieved, to 
see a maa, who had so great a share of the light of nature, emf^jing it to 
expose that light, of which before he had giTcn the highest commendation; 
and which can hare no other effect, than to weaken even his own demon- 
stration, drawn from that light, for the being of a God. I diaU mention 
bat one text more, which, had not the Dr. thought it highly to his purpose, 
for showing the insa£Sciencj of the light of nalore, he would not baye 
vshered it in after this most siriemn mann^: ** When men have pat them- 
selves into this temper and frame of mind, let them trj if they can any 
longer reject the evidence of the gospeL If anj man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine; whether it be of God." Is it not strange, to 
see so jadicious a divine write after snch a manner, as if he thought the 
best way to support ^ dignity of revelation, waa to derogate fi^m the 
immutable and external law of mumre? and while he is depressing it, extol 
revelation for those yery things it borrows from that law? in wlddi, though 
he asserts there are undeniable defects^ yet he owns thai! Grod governs all 
his own actions by it, and expects that all men should so govern theirs. 
But, I find the Dr.'s own brother, the Dean of Sarum, is entirely of my 
Bund, as to those texts the Dr. quotes— viz.. Bom. ii, 14, and Flui. iy., 8. 
As to the first — viz.. Bom. ii. 14, he says, ** The apostle supposes, that the 
moral law is founded in the nature and reason of things; that every man 
is endued with such powers and finculties of mind, as render him capable of 
seeing, and taking notice of this law; and also with such a sense and 
judgment of the reasonableness and fitness of conforming his actions to it, 
that he cannot but in his own mind acquit himself when he does so; and 
condemn himself when he does otherwise.'' And as to the second — viz., 
Fhil. iv., 8, where the same apostle recommends the practice of Virtue^ 
upon the foreHuentioned principles of comeliness and reputation. ** Hiese 
principles," says he, " if dtily attended to» were sufficient to instruct men in 
l3ie whc^e of their duty towards themselves, and towards eaeh otiier.. And 
they would also have taught them their duty towards God, their Creatoir 
and Goyemor, if they had diligently pursued them. For according as the 
apostle expresses it, Bom. i., 20, the invisible things of God &om ^ 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead. The same fitness and 
decency that appears in men^s regular behaviour towards each other, 
appears also in dieir behaviour towards Gk>d. And this, likewise, is 
founded in the nature and reason of things; and is what tlie circumstances 
and condition they are in do absolutely require. Thus we see wherein 
moral virtue, or good consists, and what the obligation to it is from its own 
native beauty and excellency." ' 

One more example of Tindal's style will show how skilfully and cogently 
he forced the great authorities of his day to bear witness to ue truth of his 
leading proposition, l^e natural antiquity of all the reasonable precepts of 
the Bible:— 

*The most accurate Dr. Barrow giyes this character of the Christian 
religion, ** That its precepts are no other than snch as physicians prescribe 
for the health of our bodies; as politicians would allow to be needful for 
the peace of tho state; as Epicurean philosophers recommend for die trao^ 
quility of our minds, and pleasures of our lives; such as reason dictates^ 
and daily shows conducive to our welfare in all respects; which conse- 
quently, were there no law enacting tiiem, we should in wisdom choose to 
^bs^rwe, iui<f' Foiaotsrily impose them on ourselves; confessing them to be 
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fit Blatters of law, as most advantageous and requisite to the good, general 
and particalar, of mankind.'* 

* That great and good man Dr. TiUotsou says, ** That all the precepts of 
ChristiaBitj are reasonable and wise, requiring such duties as are soitable 
to the light of nature, and do approve themselves to the best reason of man- 
kind; such as have their foundation in the nature of God, and are an imita- 
tion of the divine excellencies; such as tend to the perfection of hnmaa 
nature, and to raise the minds of men to the highest pitch of goodness aad 
virtue. Thej command nothiQg that is unnecessary, tiiey omit nothing that 
may tend to the glory of God, or the welfare of men, nor do they restrain v» 
in anything, bat what is contrary to the regular inclinations of nature, or to 
our reason, and true interests they forbid us nothiug but what is base aad 
unwortd^ to serve our humours and passions, to make ourselves fools and 
beasts, la a word, nothing but what tends to our private harm, or prejudice, 
or to public disorder and confusion." 

* The late Dean of Canterbury, in a sermon preached in defence of Chris- 
tianity, says,* ** What can be a more powerful incentive to obedience, than 
for a rational creature dearly to discern the equity, the necessity, the benefit, 
the deeeacy aiid beauty of every action he is called to do, and tiience to be 
duly sensible how gracions a master he serves; one that is so far from 
loading him with fruitless, arbitrary, and tyrannical impositions, that each 
command abstracted from his command wiEo issues it, is able to recommend 
itself; and nothing required but what every wise man would choose of his 
aceord; 9ad cannot, without being his own enemy, wish to be exempted 
from?" And this character of Christianity he makes to be essential to its 
being from God, and therefore, must make it the same with natural religion, 
whi(^ has this character impressed on it. 

* *' There was none of the doctrines of our Saviour (says the late Arcb« 
bishop of York)f calculated for the gratification of men's idle curiosities, the 
busying and amusing them with airy and useless speculations; much leas 
were they intended for an exercise of our credulity, or a trial how far we 
could brug our reason to submit to our faith; but as on the one hand they 
were plain and simple, and such as by their agreeableness to the rational 
faculties of mankind, did highly recommend themselves to <mr belief; so oa. 
the other hand they had an immediate relation to practice, and were the 
general principles and foundation, upon which all human and divine virtues 
were naturally to be superstrncted." Does not every one see, that if the 
religion of nature had been put instead of Christianity, these descriptions 
would have exactly agreed with it? 

* The judicious Dr. Scot affirms, *' God never imposes laws on us pro 
imperio, as arbitrary tests and trials of our obedience. The great design of 
them, says he, is to do us good, and direct our actions to our own interest 
This, if we firmly believe, will infinitely encourage our obedience; for when 
I am sure God commands me nothing but what my own health, ease, and 
happiness requires; and that every law of Ms is both a necessary and 
sovereign prescription against the diseases of my nature, and he cqnld not 
prescribe less than he has, without being defective in his care of my 
recovery and hairiness; with what prudence and modesty can I grudge 
to obey him?" 

' Nay, the most considerate men, even among the Papists, do not scruple 
to maintain there's notbiog in religion but what is morfd. The divines of 
Port Boyal for instance say, "All tJie precepts, and all the mysteries that 

* Boyle's Lect, p. 26. f Sermon before the Qaeen on Cliristmas Day, 1724. 
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are expressed in so many different ways in the holy yolames, do all centre 
in this one commandment of loving God with all oar heart, and in loving 
onr neighbours as ourselves: for the Scripture (it is St. Austin who says it) 
forbids but one only thing, which is concupiscence, or the love of the crea- 
ture; as it commands but one only thing, which is charity, and the love of 
God. Upon this double precept is founded the whole system of the Chris- 
tian religion ; and it is unto this, say they, according to the expression of 
Jesus Christ, that all the ancient law and the prophets haye reference; and 
we may add also, all the mysteries, and all the precepts of the new law: for 
love, says St. Paul, is the fulfilling of the law." And these divines likevnse 
cite a remarkable passage of St. Austin on this subject — ^viz., '* He that 
knows how to love God, and to regulate his life by that love, knows all that 
the Scripture propounds to be known. And I might add the authority of 
a greater man, and a Papist too,* who says, ** Religion adds nothing to 
natural probity, but the consolation of doing that for love and obedience to 
onr heavenly Father, which reason itself requires us do in favour of virtue." ' 

Tindal was a solid, rather than a brilliant writer: but he perfectly knew 
what he was about; and the work from which we quote, was well conceived 
and carefully executed. His ground was skilfully chosen, his arguments were 
placed on an eminence where his friends could see them, and where his enemies 
could not assail them. Dr. Leland, in his view of Deistical writers, is quite 
in a rage with him, because he discredits Book Revelation, to set np 
Nature's Revelation. His real offence was, that he did prove that Natnre 
was the only source of truth and reason — ^the criterion by which even 
Divine Revelation must be jndged. He carried men back to the gospel of 
nature, by the side of which the gospel of the Jewish fishermen did not show 
to advantage. Tindal did put something in the place of that which he was 
supposed desirous of removing. How unwilling Christians of that day 
were to admit of improvement in religion, is shown by the nnmber of 
attacks Tindal*s work sustained. The Bishop of London published a 
'Second Pastoral Letter' against it; Dr. Thomas Burnet 'confuted' it; Mr. 
Law • fully ' answered it; Dr. Stebbing * obviated the principal objections * 
in it. ' The same learned and judicions writer,' observes Leland, a second 
time entered the lists, in 'answer to the fourteenth chapter of a book, 
entitled " Christianity as Old as the Creation." ' Mr. Balgny issued a Second 
Letter to a Deist,' occasioned by Tindal's work. Mr. Anthony O'Key gave 
a short view of the whole controversy. Dr. Forster, Dr. John Conybeare, 
' particularly engaged public attention ' as Dr. Tindal's antagonists. Mr. 
Simon Brown produced a * solid and excellent' answer; and Dr. Leland, 
with many blushes, tells us that he himself issued in Dublin, in 1773, two 
volumes, taking a wider compass than the other answers. 

* Christianity as Old as the Creation ' is a work which Freethinkers may 
yet consult with advantage, as a repertory of authorities no longer accessible 
to the readers of this generation. What these authorities allege will be 
found to have intrinsic value, to be indeed lasting testimonies in faTonr of 
Rationalism. In passing in review the noble truths, Tindal insists that it 
is impossible not to wonder at the policy, or rather want of policy displayed 
by Christians. Tindal is an author whom they might be proud of, if they 
were really in love with reason. Tindal's opponents have shown how 
instinctively the children of faith distrust the truths of nature. After all 
the * refutations,' and ' confutations,' and ' answers' made to the great Deist, 
Tindal's work has maintained its ground, and the truths he so ablv and 
spiritedly vindicated have spread wider since, and taken deeper r oot. J. W. 

* Arcbbiaboip qf Cambray : Lettres snr la Religion, p. 258, h Paris. 
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CONDORCET. 



In the history of the first French Revolution, we read of a mnltitndeof sectioiis, 
each ruled by a man, and each man representing a philosophy. Not that 
each man was the contriver of a system, but the efi^ervescence of one. As 
true as Robespierre was the advocate of Rousseau, as Marat was the Wilkes 
of Paris, as Danton was the Paine, and Mirabeau the expediency- 
politician of reflex England, so true is it that Condorcet was the type of the 
philosophic Girondists, the offspring of Voltaire. The two great schools of 
metaphysics fought out the batue on the tlieatre of £e Constituent 
Assembly, in a spirit as bitterly uncompromising as when under diflferent 
phraseological terms, they met in the arguments of the School-men, or 
further in the womb of history, on the forum of Athens. It is a fact no 
less true than singular, that after each mental excitement amongst the 
aavctnSf whether in ancient or in modem times, after the literary shock has 
passed away, the people are innoculated with the strife, and, destitute of the 
moderation of their leaders, fight for that doctrine which they conceive 
oppresses their rights. The French Revolution was one of those struggles. 
It gave rise to epoch-men. Not men who originated a doctrine, but thooe 
who attempted to carry it out. Condorcet was one of those men. ^ He was 
the successor of Voltaire in the Encyclopsedic warfare. The philosopher 
amongst the orators. Destitute of the amazing versatility of the sage of 
Femey, he imbibed the prophet's antipathy to superstition, and after a 
brilliant career, fell in the wild onslaught of passion. The Revolution was 
the arena on which was fought the battle involving the question whether 
Europe was to be ruled for a centunr by Christianity or Infidelity. The 
irresolution of Robespierre lost to us the victory of the first passage of arms, 
equally as decisive as Lafayette in 1830, and Lamartine in 1848, being 
Liberals, lost in .each case the social Republic by their vacillating policy. 
The true Freethinkers of that age were the Girondists. With their heroic 
death, the last barrier to despotism disappeared; the Consulate became the 
only logical path for gilded chains and empire. With the ostracism of the 
Republicans by Napoleon the LitUe, a parallel is completed between the 
two eras of French Mstory. 

The family name of Condorcet was Caritat His father was a scion of 
an aristocratic family, and an officer in the army. The son who gave 
honour to the family was bom in the year 1743, at Ribemont, in Picfurdy. 
His father dying early, left his son to be educated with his wife, under the 
guardianship of his brother, the Bishop of Lisieux, a celebrated Jesuit. 
The mother of Condorcet was extremely superstitious, and in one of her 
fanatic ecstacies, offered up her son at the shrine of the Virgin Mary. 
[Published Fortnightly.! 
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How this act was performed we cannot; telate bnt it is a notorious fact 
that until his twelfth year, the embryo philosopher was clothed in female 
attire, and had young ladies for companions, which, M. Arago says, 
*«ceoimts for many peculiarities in the physique and the morak of nis 
manhood.' The abstinence from all rude, ooyish sports, checked the proper 
muscular development of his limbs; the head and trunk were on a large 
scale, but die legs were so meagre that Aey seemed unfit to carry what 
was above them; and, in fact, he never could partake in any strong exercises, 
or undergo the bodily fatigues to which healthy men willingly expose 
themselves. On the other Imnd, he had imbibed the tenderness of a delicate 
dlttnsel, retaining to the last a deep horror for afflcting pain on the inferior 
animals. 

In 1775, he entered the Jesuit Academy at Kheims. Three years 
afterwards, he was transferred to the College of Navarre, in Paris, and soon 
made himself the most distinguished scholar there. His friends wished 
•hitti to enter the priesthood, not knowing that even in his seventeenth yesttr 
iM had embraced the Deism of the age. 

At the age of nineteen he left college, and immediately published a 
"ieries of miathematieal works, which established his fame. Shortly aftsr 
^is, the Academy of Sciences chose Condoroet for their assbtant secretary. 
In the year 1770 he aiboompainied D*Alembert in a tour through Italy, 
teAking « ctall for some weeks at Femey, where he was delighted with the 
<eompany of Yoltaire, and was duly recognised as one of die l^cyclopaBdists; 
'^Ktd, on his return to Paris, became the literary agent of his great leadet. 

A Quarterly Bevieiwer, writing on Voltaire and Condorcet; says of the 
'fitrmer, * When he himself, in dMse latter days, was resolved to issue any- 
thing thait he knew and felt to be pregnant with combustion, he never 
lireamt of Paris — he had agents enough in other quarters; and the anony- 
inOds or psendobymous mischief was printed at London, Amsterdam, or 
Samburgn, from a fifth or sixith copy^in the handwriting of some Dutch 
<k English olerk^-thence, by cautious steps, smuggled into France— and 
'tfien, Ssavowed and denounced by himself, and, for him, by his numberless 
^sj[entB, with an intrepid assurance which, down to the last, confounded and 
tyaffled all official inquisitors, until, in each separate case, the scent had got 
oold. Hierefore, he sympathised not at all with any of these, his subalterns, 
•when they, in their own proper matters, allowed themselves a less guarded 
-^le cff ikiovement' 

On one occasion, Condorcet's imprudence extorts a whole series of 
'passioBSfle remonstrants from hiin and his probable confidants — 'but the 
Durden is idways the same — ^* Tolerate the wluspers of age! How often 
shall I have to teU you all that no one but « fool will publish such things 
tinless he has 200,000 bayonets at his back? Each Encydopsodist was apt 
to forget that, 'diou^ he corresponded familiarly vnth Frederick, he was not 
a Ein^ oi Prussia; and, by-and-by., not one of them more frequently made 
tfiis mistake than Condorcet--for thatigentleman's saint-like tranquillity of 
4eineanonr, though it might indicate a natural^ languid pulse, corered 
copious elements of vital passion. The slow wheel could not resist the long 
attrition of controversy; and when it once biased, the flame was all the 
Mercer for hs unseen nursing. " You mistake Condorcet,** said D^Alambirt, 
^be is a volcano oov^ed with snow." ' 

When IVurgot became Minister of Marme, he gave Condorcet a. port as 
Inspector of Canals; from this he was subsequently promoted to the 
Inspector of the Hint When Tnrgot was veplaoed by Necker, Condoreet 
iwffxisd to office. 
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In 1788 be was elected one of the forty of the Academy of Sbieiuie% 
beating the Astronomer, BaUly, by one vote. Iii the next year, B^Alem- 
bert, his faithful friend, died, leaving him the whole of his wealtb; bis 
nncle, the bishop, likewise died in the same year, from whom he woald 
receive a fresh accecMon of property. Shortly after this time, Condorcet 
married Madame de Groneby — also celebrated as a lady of great beauty, 
good fortune, and an educated Atheist. The manriage was a bappy one^ 
The only o£^pring was a girl, who married General Arthur O'Ckxiiiof ^ 
nncle to the late Feargns O' Connor, an Irish refagee who was connected 
with £mmett*8 rebellion. 

During the excitement of the Araericaa War of Independeace, Condoroet 
took an active part in urging the French Government to bestow assistaacn 
in arms and money, upon the United States; after the wai? was ooBcladed, 
be corresponded with Thomas Paine, who gradually converted him to^tiie 
extreme Bepnblieaa views the 'illustrious needleman' himself possessed, 
which, In this case, rapidly led to the denouement of 1791, when be was 
elected a mernb^ of the Legislative Assembly by the department of f^ariSi 
In the next year he was raised to tiie rank of President by a majority of 
near one hnnch'ed votes. While in the Assembly, he broagkt forward audi 
supported the economical doctrines of Adam Smith, propoMd the abolition 
of indirect taxation, aad levying a national revenue upon derivable wealtb 
in amount according to the individual, pasnng over all who gained a liveli- 
hood by nmnual mbowt. He made a motion for the public burning of afi 
documents relating to nobility — ^himself being a marquis. Be took a coo-^ 
q[»cuoas place in rae trial of t^e king; he voted him guilty, but refbsed to 
vote for his death, as the punishment of death was against bis priocipleSi 
The i^eech be made on this occasion is fodly equal to that of Paine*s oil 
the same occasion. 

When the divergence took place between the Jacobins and the Girondists, 
Condorcet strove to unite them; but every day brought fresh troubles^ and 
the position of the Seneca of the Bevolution was too prominent to escape 
^e opposition of the more violent faction. 

Robespierre triumphed; and in his success could be ti'aced the doom ot 
his enemies. An intercepted letter was t^e means of Condorcet's impeach* 
ment. Deprived of the support of Isnard, Brissot, and Yerffniaud, the 
Jacobins proscribed without difficult the hero whose writings bad mainly 
assisted in producing the Bevolution. His friends provided means for bis 
escape. They applied to a lodging-house keeper, a Madame Yemet, if 
she would conceal him for a time; she asked was be a virtuous man — ^yes, 

replied his friend, he is the stay, you say he is a good man, I do not 

wish to pry into his secrets or his name. Once safo in this asylum, he wair 
nnvisited bv either wifis or friends; moreover, such was the hurry of bis 
flight, that he was without money, and nearly without books. 

W h^ in this forced confinement, he wrote the * Esquisse d*un Tableaa 
Historique des Progres de FEsprit Humain,' and several otilier fragmentary 
essays. In this work he lays down a scheme of society similar to the 
'New Moral World' of Robert Owen. Opposing the idte of a God, he 
shows the dominion of science in education, pditical economy, chem- 
istry, and applies mathematical principles to a series of moral proUems. 
Along with the progress of man be combined tiie progress of arts- 
estimating the sanatory arrangements of our time, be propbeded on tiie 
gradual extension of longevity amongst the human race; and with it, 
enjoyments increased by bstter discipline m gnstatoriid duties. He iun 
simihir views on ^e softer sexto M. Proudhomme (bis immediate disoiple^^ 
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and, in the close of the work, Gondorcet aimoimced the possibility of an 
nnirersal langnage, which is dailj becoming more assiinilated to modem 
ideas. 

The guillotine had not been idle daring the few weeks of Gondorcef 8 
retreat. Fancying that (if discoyered) he might be the means of injuring 
his benefactress, he resolved to escape from the house of Madame Yemet. 
Previous to doing this, he made his wiU. M. Arago, describing this epoch 
in his closing days, says: — 

'When he at last paused, and the feverish excitement of authorship 
was at an end, our colleague rested all his thoughts anew on the danger 
incuned by his hostess. He resolved then (I employ his own words) to 
quit the retreat which Uie boundless devotion of his tutelar angel had trans- 
formed into a paradise. He so little deceived himself as to the probable 
consequences of the step he meditated — ^the chances of safety after his 
evasion appeared so feeble — ^that before he put his plan into execution he 
made his last dispositions. In the pages then written, I behold everywhere 
the lively reflection of an elevated mind, a feeling heart, and a beautifiol 
soul. I will venture to say, that there exists in no language anything 
better thought, more tender, more touching, more sweetly expressed, than 
the " Avis d'un Froscrit k sa Fille." Those lines, so limpid, so full of unaf- 
fected delicacy, were written on that very day when he was about to 
encounter voluntarily an immense danger. The presentiment of a violent 
end aJmost inevitably did not disturb mm — his hand traced those terrible 
words, Ma mart, ma mart pro chaine t with a firmness which the Stoics of 
antiquity might have envied. Sensibility, on the contrary, obtained the 
mastery when the illustrious proscribed was drawn into the anticipation 
that Madame de Gondorcet also might be involved in the bloody catas- 
trophe that threatened him. Should my daughter be destined to lose all — 
this is the most explicit allusion that the husband can insert in his last 
writing.* 

' The Testament is short It was written on the fly-leaf of a " History of 
Spain.** In it Gondorcet directs that his daughter, in case of his wife's 
death, shall be brought up by Madame Yemet, whom she is to call her 
second mother, and who is to see her so educated as to have means of inde- 
pendent support either from painting or engraving. " Should it be neces- 
sary for my child to quit France, she may count on protection in England 
from my Lord Stanhope and my Lord Daer. In America, reliance may be 
placed on Jefiers<m and Bache, the grandson of Franklin. She is, therdbre, 
to make the English language her first study.*' ' 

Such was the last epistle ever written by Gondorcet Notwithstanding 
the precautions taken by his friends, he escaped into the streets — ^from 
thence having appealed in vain to friends for assistance, he visited some 

Quarries. Here he remained from the 5th to the evening of the 7th of 
Lpril, 1794. Hanger drove him to the village of Glamart, when he applied 
at an hostelry for refreshment. He described himself as a carpenter out of 
employment, and ordered an omelet This was an age of suspicion, and 
Uie landlord of the house soon discovered that the wanderer's hands were 
white and undisfigured with labour, while his conversation bore no resem- 
blance to that of a common artificer. The good dame of the house inquired 
how many eggs he would have in his dish. Twelve, was the answer. 
Twelve eggs for a joiner's supper. This was heresy against the equality of 
man. They demanded his passport — ^he had not got one — the only appear- 
ance of anything of the sort was a scrap of paper, scrawled over with Latin 
epigrams. This was conclusive evidence to the village Dogberries that he 
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was a traitor and an aristocrat. The authorities signed the warrant for 
his removal to Paris. Ironed to two ofiScers they started on the march. The 
first evening thej arrived at Bourg-la-Reine, where they deposited their 
prisoner in Uie gaol of that town. In the morning the gaoler found him a 
corpse. He had taken a poison of great force, which he habitually carried in 
a ring. Thus ended the life of the great Encyclopsedist — a man great by 
his many virtues — ^who reflected honour on France by his science, his lite- 
rary triumphs, and his moral heroism. He had not the towering energy of 
Marat, nor the gushing eloquence of Danton, neither had he the super- 
stitious devotion to abstract ideas which characterised the whole course of 
Robespierre's life. The oratory of Danton, like that of Marat, only excited 
the people to dissatisfaction; they struck down effete institutions, but they 
were not the men to inaugurate a new society. It is seldom we find the 
pioneers of civilisation the best mechanics. They strike down the forest— 7 
they turn the undergrowth — they throw a log over the stream, but they 
seldom rear factories, or invent tubular bridges. 

Amongst the whole of the heroes of the French Revolution, we must 
admire we Girondists, as being the most daring, and, at the same time, the 
most constructive of all who met either in the Constituent Assembly or the 
Convention. The Jacobin faction dealt simply with politics through the 
abstract notions of Rousseau : but of what use are * human rights ' if we have 
to begin de novo to put them into operation? — ^rather let us unite the con- 
servative educationatism of Socialism with the wild democracy of ignorance. 
Politics never can be successful unless married to Socialism. 

It was not long after Condorcet's death, b^ore the Committee of Pubtic 
Instruction undertook the charge of publishing the whole of his works. 
For this they have been censured on many grounds. We consider that it 
was one of the few good things accomplished by that Committee. There 
is nothing in the works of this writer which have a distinctive peculiarity 
to US; few great writers who direct opinion at the time they write, appear 
to posterity in the same light as they did to a public inflamed by passion, 
and trembling under reiterated wrongs. When we look at the works of 
D'Holbach, we find a standard treatise, which is a land-mark to the present 
day; but at the time the * System of Nature ' was written, it had not one 
tithe the popularity which it now enjoys; it did not produce an effect 
49uperior to a new sarcasm of Voltaire, or an epigram of Diderot. Condorcet 
was rather the co-labourer and literateur of the party, than the prophet of 
the new school. Voltaire was the Christ, and Condorcet the St. Paul of 
the new faith. In political economy, the doctrines of the English and 
Scotch schools were elaborated to tlieir fullest extent Retrenchment in 
pensions and salaries, diminution of armies, equal taxation, the resumption 
by the State of all the Church lands, the development of the agricultural 
and mechanical resources, the abolition of monopolies, total free trade, local 
government, and national education; such were the doctrines for which 
Turgot fought, and Condorcet popularised. If they had been taken in time, 
France wo^d have escaped a revolution, and Europe would have been 
ruled by peace and freedom. It may be asked, who brought about the 
advocacy of those doctrines, for they were not known before the middle of 
the eighteenth century ? They were introduced as a novelty, and defended 
as a paradox. J^rance had been exhausted by wars, annoyed by ennui, 
brilliant above all by her genius, she was struck with lassitude for her 
licentious crimes. There was an occasion for a new school. Without it, 
France, like Carthage, would have bled to death on the hecatomb of her 
own lust. Her leading men cast their eyes to England; it was then the most 
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pogressiye nation in existence. The leading men of oar conntry were 
Ultimate with the rulers of the French; the books of each land were read 
with avidity bj their neighbours; a difference was observable between the 
two; but how that difierence was to be reconciled was past the skill of the 
wisest to unraveL England had liberal institutions, and a people with part 
of the substance, and many of the forms, of liberalism, along with a degree 
of education which kept them in comparatire ignorance, yet did not offer 
any obstacles to raising themseWes in the social sphere. Before France 
could compete with England, she had to rid herself of the ibudal system, 
and obtain a Magna Cmirta. She was above four centuries hehind hand 
here. She had to win her spurs through revolutions, like those of Cromwell's, 
and that of 1688, and the still greater ones of Parliament. The Free- 
thinkers of England prepared the Whig revolution of WilHam, by advo- 
cating the only scheme which was at the time practicable, for of the two-^ 
the Protestant and the Catholic religion — the former is feir more conducive 
to the liberties of a people than the latter, and at the time, and we may also 
say, nearer the present, the people were not prepared for any organic 
change. This being the case, it is not to be wondered at that the French 
Bevolution was a failure as a constructive effort; it was a success as a 
grand outburst of power; showing poUtidans where (in the future) to rely 
ror success. .The men who undertook to bring about this Revolution are 
not to be censured for its non-success. They wished to copy English 
institutions, and adapt them to those of the French; for this purpose, the 
Continental League was formed, each member of which pledged himself 
to uproot, as far as lay in his power, the Catholic Church in l^nce. A 
secret name was given to it — ^L'lnfame — and an organised attack was 
speedily commenced. The men at the head of the movement, besides 
Voltaire and Frederick, were D'AJembert, Diderot, Grim, St. Lambert, 
Condillac, Helvetius, Jordan, Lalande, Montesquieu, and a host of others of 
less note. Condorcet, being secretary of the Academy, corresponded with, 
and directed the movements of all, in the absence of nis chief. Every new 
book was criticised — ^refutations were published to the leading theological 
works of the age; but by far the most effective progress was made by 
the means of poems, essays, romances, epigranis, and scientific papers. 
The songs of France at this era were written by the philosophers; and this 
spirit was difiused among the people. In a country so volatile and excite- 
aole as the French, it is difficult to estimate too highly the power of a 
ballad warfare, llie morality of Abbots and Nuns were sung in strains as 
rhapsodical, and couplets as voluptuous as the vagaries of the Songs of 
Solomon. 

Much discretion was required, that no separate species of warfare 
should be overdone, lest a nausea of sentiment should revert upon the 
authors, and thus lead to a reaction more sanguinary than the force of the 
philosophers could control In all those cases Condorcet was the prime 
mover and the agent concerned. He conununicated with Voltaire on every 
new theory, and advised him when and how to strike, and when to rest 
In all those matters Condorcet was obeyed. There was a smaller section 
•of the more serious philosophers who sympathised with, yet did not labour 
.-simultaneously for the common cause — those men, the extreme Atheists — 
«lever but cautious — ^men who risked nothing — ^Mirabeau and D'Holbaeh 
were the types of this class. It is well known that both Frederick, Voltaire, 
And Condorcet opposed those sections, as likely to be aiming at too much 
for the time. 

When it was considered prudent to take a more decided step, the Ency- 
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tjlopaedia was formed. Gosdoroet had a principal part in this work, "wfaidi 
shook priestcraft on its throne; it spread consternation wherever it 
appeared, and was one of the main causes of the great outbreak. No one 
can safBcientlj praise a work of such magnitude; nor can any one 
predicate when its efifects will cease. 

In the ' Life of Condorcet,' by Arago, there is a curious extract oopied 
from a coHeotion of anecdotes, said to be compiled from his note-bo(^s, and 
dignified with the Utle of * Memoires de Condorcet.' It relates to a conversa- 
tion between the Abbe Galiana and Diderot, in which it is said Condorcet 
acqoiesced. The subject is the fair sex: — 

Diderot. — How do jou define woman? 

Oaliaaa^ — ^An animal naturidly feeble and sck. 

Dtdopoat. — ^FeeMe? Has she not as much courage as man? 

Oidiana. — ^Do jon know what courage is? It is the effect of terror. 
You let your leg be cut off, bemuse you are afraid of dying. Wise people 
are never courageous — they are prudent — that is to say, poltroons. 

Diderot. — ^Why call you woman naturally sick? 

Galiana. — Like all animals, she is sick nntil she attuns her perfect 
growl^ Then she has a peculiar symptom whldi takes up the fifth part of 
her time. Then come breeding and nursing, two long and troublesome 
complaints. In short, they hav« only intervtSs of health, until they turn a 
certain comer, and then illes ne sent phs de maktdes peut'^tre---^e8 ne 
soKt que dee reUlee, 

Diderot. — Observe her at a baB, no vigour, then, M. TAbbe? 

G^ana.-^top the fiddles! put out the lights! she will scarcely crawl to 
her coadu 

Diderot-^See her in love. 

Galiana. — it is painfnl to see anybody in a fever. 

Diderot. — M. I'Abb^, have you no faith in education? 

Galiana. — Not so much as in^mstinct. A woman is habitually ill. She 
is affectionate, engaging, irritable, capricious, easily offended, easily 
appeased, a trifle amuses her. The imagination is always in play. Fear, 
^P®» Joy» de^air, and disgust, follow each other more rapidly, are mani- 
iested xnore strongly, effaced more quickly, than with us. They like a 
plentifttl repose, at intervals company; anything for excitement. Ask the 
doctor if it is not the same with his patients. But ask yourself, do we not 
all treat them as we do sick people, la^h attention, soothe, flatter, caress, 
and get tired of them? 

Oondorcet, in a letter, remarking on the above conversation, says ^--•* I 
Ao not insist upon it as probable that Woman will everbe Euler or Voltaire; 
but I am satisfied that She may one day be Pascal or Rousseau.' This 
Tory qualification, we consider, is sufficient to absolve Condorcet from the 
charge of being a * woman hater.' His opponents, when driven from every 
other source, have fallen back on this, and alleged that he viewed the 
sexes as unequal, and that the stronger had a right to lord it over the 
weaker. But which is the weaker? Euler and Yoltaire were masculine 
men. A woman to be masculine, in the true sense of the word, is an 
anomaly, to be witnessed with pain. She is not in a normal condition. She 
is a monster. Women should live in society fully educated and developed 
in their physical frame, and then they would bemore feminine in proportion 
as they approach the character of Mary Wollstonecraft. They have no 
right to domineer as tyrants, and then fall into the most abject of- slaves. 
In each of the characters of Pascal and Rousseau, was an excess of sensi- 
bility, which overbalanced their other qnaUties, and rendered their other- 
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wise great talents wajward, and, to a certain extent, froitless. The peen- 
liarity of man is physical power, and intellectual force; that of woman is 
an acute sensibility. Condorcet, then, was justified in expressing the 
opinions he avowed upon the subject. 

In a paper, in the year 1766, read before the 'Academy,' on ' Ought 
Popular Errors to be Eradicated?' Condorcet says, * If the people are often 
tempted to commit crimes in order that they may obtain the necessaries of 
life, it is the fault of the laws; and, as bad laws are the product of errors, 
it would be more simple to abolish those errors than to add others for the 
correction of their natural effects. Error, no doubt, may do some good; 
it may prevent some crimes, but it will occasion mischiefs greater than 
these. By putting nonsense into the heads of the people, you make them 
stupid; and from stupidity to ferocity there is but a st^. Consider — if 
the motives you suggest for being just make but a slight impression on the 
mind, that will not direct the conduct — if the impressions be lively, they 
will produce enthusiasm, and enthusiasm for error. Now, the ignorant 
enthusiast is no longer a man; he is the most terrible of wild beasts. In 
fact, the number of criminals among the men with prejudices (Christians) 
is in greater proportion to the total number of our population, than the 
number of criminals in the class above prejudices (Freethinkers) is to the 
total of that class. I am not ignorant that, in the actual state of Europe, 
the people are not, perhaps, at Sll prepared for a true doctrine of morals; 
but this degraded obtuseness is the work of social institutions and of super- 
stitions. Men are not bom blockheads; diey, become such. By speaking 
reason to the people, even in the little time they give to the cultivation of 
their intellect, we might easily teach them the little that it is necessary for 
them to know. Even the idea of the respect that they should have for the 
property of the rich, is only difficult to be insinuated among them — ^first* 
because they look on riches as a sort of usurpation, of theft perpetrated 
upon them, and unhappily this opinion is in great part true — secondly, 
because their excessive poverty makes them always consider themselves in the 
case of absolute necessity — a case in which even very severe moralists have 
been of their mind — ^thirdly, because they are as much despised and mal- 
treated for being poor, as they would be after they had lowered themselves 
by larcenies. It is merely, therefore, because institutions are bad, that 
the people are so commonly a little thievish upon principle.' 

We should have much liked to have given some extended quotations from 
the works of Condorcet; bat, owing to their general character, we cannot 
extract any philosophic formula which would be generally interesting. 
His ' Lettres d'un Theologien ' are well deserving of a reprint; they creat^ 
an astounding sensation when they appeared, being taken for the work of 
Voltaire — the light, easy, graceful style, with deeply concealed irony, the 
crushing retort and the fiery sarcasm. They made even priests laugh by 
their Attic wit and incongruous similes. But it was in the 'Academy ' 
where Condorcet's influence was supreme. He immortalised the heroes as 
they fell, and pushed the cause on by his proifessional duties. He was 
always awake to the call of duty, and nobly did he work his battery. He 
is now in the last grand sleep of man — ^the flowers of poesy are woven in 
amarynth wreaths over his tomb. 'A. C 
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EPICURUS. 



Epicurean.— One who holda the principles of Epicunu—Loxariotui, con- 
tributing to luxury. 

Epicurism.— The principles of Epicurus— Luxury, sensual ei^03rment, 
gross pleasure. 



Thb words with which this page is headed may be found in the current 
and established dictionaries of the present day; and it shall be our task to 
show that never was slander more foul, calumny more base, or libel more 
cowardly, than when it associated the words luxury and sensuality with 
the memory of the Athenian Epicurus. The much-worn anecdote of the 
brief endorsed * The Defendant has no case, abuse the FlaintifiTs Solicitor,' 
will well apply here. The religionists had no case, the Epicurean PMo- 
sophy was impregnable as far as theological attacks were concerned, and 
the theologians have, therefore, constantly and vehemently abused its 
founder; so that, at last, children have caught the cry as though it were 
the enunciation of a fact, and have grown into men believing that Epicurus 
was a sort of discriminating hog, who wallowed in the fildi which some 
have miscalled pleasure. 

Epicurus was bom in the early part of the year 344 B.C., the third year 
of the 109th Olympiad, at Gargettus, in the neighbourhood of Athens. 
His father, Neocles, was of the Egean tribe. Some allege that Epicurus 
was bom in the island of Samos; but, according to others, he was taken 
there when very young by his parents, who formed a portion of a colony 
of Athenian citizens, sent to colonise Samos after its subjugation by Fen- 
cles. The father and mother of Epicuras were in veiy humble circum- 
stances; his father was a schoolmaster, and his mother, Chaerestrata, acted 
as a kind of priestess, curing diseases, exorcising ghosts, and exercising 
other fabulous powers. Epicurus has been charged with sorceiy, because 
he wrote several songs for his mother's solenm rites. Until eighteen, he 
remained at Samos and the neighbourixi|g isle of Teos; from whence he 
removed to Atibens, where he resided until the death of Alexander, when, 
disturbances arising, he fled to Colophon. This place, Mitylene, and 
Lampsacus, formed the philosopher's residence until he was thirty-six years 
of tLge; at which time he founded a school in the neighbourhood of 
Athens. He purchased a pleasant garden, where he taught his disciples 
until the time of hi? death. 

We are told by Laertius, * That those disciples who were regularly 
admitted into the school of Epicurus lived together, not in the manner of 
CPublished Fortnightly.] 
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the Pythagoreans, who cast th^ posBessions into a common stock; for 
this, in his opinion, implied mntoal distmst rather than friendship; but 
upon tnch a rooting of mendlr attachment, that each indiTidaal cheerfully 
Mppiiod the necestitieii of hJi brother/ 

llie habits of the philosopher and his followers were temperate and 
ezceedinglj frugal, and formed a strone contrast to the luxurious, although 
reftned, manttera of the Athenians. At the entrance of the garden, the 
Tisitor of l^icurns found the following inscription: — 'He hospitable 
keeper of this mansion, where 70a will find pleasure the highest good, will 
present you with barley cakes and water tnm the spring. These gardens 
will not provoke your appetite by artificial dainties, but satisfy it with 
natural supplies. Will you not, then, be well entertained?' And yet the 
owner of the garden, orer the gate of which these words were placed, has 
been called * a glutton ' and ' a stomach worshipper.* 

IVom the age of thirty-six until his decease, he does not seem to have 
quitted Athens, except temjjorarily. When Demetrius besieged Athens, 
the Epicureaus were driyen into great difficulties for want of food; and it 
is said that Epieums and his friends subsisted on a small quantity of beans 
which he possessed, and which he shared equally with them. 

llie better to prosecute his studies, Epicurus lived a life of celibacy. 
Temperate and continent himself, he taught his followers to be so likewise, 
both trf example and precept He died 273 B.C., in the seventy-third year 
of his age; and, at that time, his warmest opponents seem to have naid the 
highest compliments to his personal character; and, on raiding Ms lifb, 
fttKl the detailed accounts of his teachings, it seems difficult to imagine 
what has induced the calumny which has been heaped upon his memory. 

We cannot quote fVom his own works, in his own words, because, 
l^hongh he wrote very much, only a summary of his writings has come to us 
tminjnried; but lus doctrines have been so fmly investigated and treated on, 
both far his opponents and his disciples, that there is no difficulty or doubt 
as to tne primjples inculcated in the school of Epicurus. 

*The snm of his doctrine concerning philosophy in general is this: 
Philosophy is the exercise of reason in the pursuit and attainment of a 
happy life; whence it follows, that those studies which conduce neither to 
the acquisition nor the enjoyment of happiness are to be dismissed as of no 
valne. The end of all speculation ought to be, to enable men to judge 
with certaiuty what is to be chosen, and what to be avoided, to preserve 
themselves free ih)m pain, and to secure health of body, and tranquillity of 
mind. Trtxe philosophy is so useful to every man, that the young should 
apply to it without delay, and the old should never be weary of the pursuit; 
for no man is either too young or too old to correct and improve his mind, 
and to study the art of happiness. Happy are they who possess by nature 
a fVee and vigorotrs intel^t, and who are bom in a country where they 
ean prosecute their inquiries without restraint; for it is philosophy alone 
which raises a man above vain fears and base passions, and gives him the 
perhct command of himself As nothing ought to be dearer to a philoso- 
pher than truth, he should pursue it by we most direct means, devising no 
fictions hims^, nor snfTering Imnself to be imposed upon bv the fictions of 
others, neither poets, orators, nor logicians, making no other use of the 
rules of rhetoric or grammar, than to enable him to speak or write with 
accuracy and perspicuity, and always preferring a plain and simple to an 
ornamented style. Whilst some doubt of every thing, and others profess to 
aekaowledgt eveiything, a wise man will embrace such tenets, and only 
Sttch as are bnilt upon experience, or upon certain and indrsputabi« 
axioms,' 
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The following is a sommfuy of his Moral Philosophy: — 
*• The end of UYing, or the ultimate good, which is to be sought fbr its 
own sake, according to the nniversal opinion of mankind, is happiness; yet 
men, for the most part, fail in the pursuit of this end, either because they 
do not form a right idea of the nature of happiness, or because th^ do not 
make use of proper means to attain it Since it is every man's interest to 
be happy through the whole of lifiBi, it is the wisdom of every one to employ 
philosopo^ in the search of felicity withont delay; and there cannot be a 
greater folly, than to be always beginning to live, 

' The happiness which belongs to man. Is diat state in which he eirioys as 
many of the good things, and suffers as few of l^ie evUs incident to human 
nature as possible; passing his days in a smooth course of permanent 
tranquillity. A wise man, though deprived of sieht or hearing, may expe- 
rience happiness in the enjoyment of the good tilings which yet remain; 
and when suffering torture, Or labouring under some painfhl dlMase, can 
mitigate the anguish by patience, ana can enjoy, in his afflictions, the 
consciousness of his own constancy. But it is impossible that perlbct 
happiness can be possessed witiiout the pleasure which attends freedom 
from pain, and the enjoyment of the good things of lifo. Pleasure is in its 
nature good, as pain is in its nature evil; the one is, therefore, to be 
pursued, and the other to be avoided, for its own sake. Pleasure, or pain, 
is not only ^ood, or evil, in itself, but the measure of what is good or evil, 
in every object of desire or aversion; for the ultimate reason my we pursue 
one thmg, and avoid another, is because we expect pleasure ftom the 
former, and apprehend pain f^om the latter. If we sometimes decline a 
present pleasure, it is not because we are averse to pleasure itself, but 
because we conceive, that in the present instance, it will be necessarily 
connected with a greater pain. In like manner, if we sometimes volun- 
tarily submit to a present pain, it is because we judge that it is necessai^ 
connected with a greater pleasure. Although aH pleasure is essentially 
good, and all pain essentially evil, it doth not thence necessarily follow, 
that in every single instance the one ought to be pursued, and the other to 
be avoided; but reason is to be employ^ in distinguishing and comparing 
the nature and degrees of each, that the result maybe a -mse choice of that 
which shall appear to be, upon Ibe whole, good. That pleasure is the first 
good, appears from the inclmation which every animal, ht>m its first birth, 
discovers to pursue pleasure, and avoid pain ; and is confirmed by the 
universal experience of mankind, who are incited to faction by no other 
principle than the desire of avoiding pain, or obtaining pleasure. 

* There are two kinds of pleasure; one consisting in a state of rest, in 
which both body and mind are undisturbed by any kind of pain; the oi^er 
arising from an agreeable agitation of the senses, prodacing a correspondent 
emotion in the soul. It is upon the former of these that the enjoyment of 
life chiefly depends. Happiness may therefore be said to consist m bodily 
ease, and ment^ tranquillity. When pleasure is asserted to be the end of 
living, we are not then to understand that violent kind of deKghi or joy 
which arises from the gratification of the senses and passions, but merdy 
that placid state of mind, which results from the absence of every cause of 
pain or uneasiness. Those pleasures, whidi arise from agitation, are not 
to be pursued as in themselves the end of living, but as means of airiving 
at that stable tranqnilHty, in which true happiness consists. It is the office 
of reason to confine the pursuit of pleasure within the limits of nature, in 
order to the attainment of that happy state, in which the body is f^e from 
every kind of pain, and the mind from all perturbation* ^his state must 
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not, however, be conceiyed to be perfect in proportion as it is inactive and 
torpid, bat in proportion as all the functions of life are quietly and 
pleasantlj performed. A happj life neither resembles a rapid torrent, nor 
a standing pool, but is like a gentle stream, that glides smoothly and 
silently along. 

' Tins happy state can only be obtained by a prudent care of the body, 
and a steady government of the mind. The diseases of the body are to be 
prevented by temperance, or cured by medicine, or rendered tolerable by 
patience. Against the diseases of the mind, philosophy provides sufficient 
antidotes, ^e instruments which it employs for this purpose are the 
virtues; the root of which, whence all the rest proceed, is prudence. This 
virtue comprehends the whole art of living discreetly, justly, and honour- 
ablv, and is, in fact, the same thing with wisdom. It instructs men to free 
their understandings from the clouds of prejudice; to exercise temperance 
and fortitude in we government of themselves; and to practise justice 
towards others. Although {pleasure, or happiness, which is the end of 
living, be superior to virtue^ which is only the means, it is every one's 
interest to practise all the virtues; for in a happy life, pleasure can never 
be separated from virtue. 

* A prudent man, in order to secure his tranquiUity, will consult his 
natural disposition in the choice of his plan of life. If, for example, he be 
persuaded that he should be happier in a state of marriage than in celibacy, 
he ou^ht to marr^; but if he be convinced that matrimony would be an 
impediment to his happiness, he ought to remain single. In like manner, 
sach persons as are naturally active, enterprising, and ambitious, or such as 
by the conation of their birth are placed in the way of civil offices, should 
accommodate themselves to their nature and situation, bv engaging in public 
affairs; while such as are, from natural temper, fond of leisure and retire- 
ment, or, from experience or observation, are convinced that a life of public 
business would be inconsistent with their happiness, are unquestionably at 
liberty, except where particular circumstances call them to the service of 
their country, to pass their lives in obscure repose. 

* Temperance is that discreet regulation of the desires and passions, by 
whidi we are enabled to enjoy pleasures without suffering any consequent 
inconvenience. They who maintain such a constant self-command, as 
never to be enticed by the prospect of present indulgence, to do that which 
will be productive of evil, obtain the truest pleasure by declining pleasure. 
Since, of desires some are natural and necessary; others natural, but not 
necessary; and others neither natural nor necessary, bat the offspring of 
fidse judgment; it must be the office of temperance to gratify the first class, 
as far as nature requires; to restrain the second within the bounds of 
moderation; and, as to the third, resolutely to oppose, and, if possible, 
entirely repress them. 

* Sobriety, as opposed to inebriety and gluttony, is of admirable use in 
teaching men that nature is satisfied with a little, and enabling them to 
content themselves with simple and frugal fare. Such a manner of living 
is conducive to the preservation of health; renders a man alert and active 
in all the offices of life; affords him an exquisite relish of the occasional 
varieties of a plentiful board, and prepares him to meet every reverse of 
fortune without the fear of want. 

* Continence is a branch of temperance, which prevents the diseases, 
infamy, remorse, and punishment, to which those are exposed who indulge 
tbemselres in unlawful amours. Music and poetry, which are often 

empJojred as incentives to licentioos pleasures, are to be cautiously and 
n^anngly used. 
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* Gentleness, as opposed to an irrasdble temper, greatly contribates to the 
tranquilUtj and happiness of life, hj preserving the mind from perturbation, 
and arming it against the assaults of calumny and malice. A wise man, 
who puts Umself under the government of reason, will be able to receive 
an injury with cahnness, and to treat the person who committed it with 
lenity; for he will rank injuries among the casual events of life, and wiU 
prudently reflect that he can no more stop the natural current of human 
passions, than he can curb the stormy winds. Befractory servants in a 
family should be chastised, and disorderly members of a State punished 
without wrath. 

* Moderation, in the pursuit of honours or riches, is the only security 
against disappcdntment and vexation. A wise man, therefore, will prefer 
the simplici^ of rustic life to the magnificence of courts. Future events a 
wise man will consider as uncertain, and will, therefore, neither suffer 
himself to be elated with confident expectation, nor to be depressed by 
doubt and despair; for both are equally destructive of tranquillity. It will 
contribute to die enjoyment of life, to consider death as the perfect termi- 
nation of a happy life, which it becomes us to close like satisfied guests, 
neither regretting the past, nor anxious for the future. 

* Fortitude, the virtue which enables us to endure pain, and to banish 
fear, is of great use in producing tranquillity. Philosophy instructs us to 
pajr homage to the gods, not through hope or fear, but from veneration of 
their superior nature. It moreover enables us to conquer the fear of death, 
by teaching us that it is no proper object of terror; since, whilst we are, 
death is not, and when death arrives, we are not: so that it neither concerns 
the living nor the dead. The only evils to be apprehended are bodily pain, 
and distress of mind. Bodily pain it becomes a wise man to endure with 
patience and firmness; because, if it be slight, it may easily be borne; and 
if it be intense, it cannot last long. MentS distress commonly arises, not 
from nature, but from opinion; a wise man will therefore arm himself 
against this kind of snaring, by reflecting that the gifts of fortune, 
the loss of which he may be inclined to deplore, were never his own, but 
depended upon circumstances which he could not command. If, there- 
fore, they happen to leave him, he will endeavour, as soon as possible, to 
obliterate the remembrance of them, by occupying his mind in pleasant 
contemplation, and engaging in agreeable avocations. 

'Justice respects man as living in society, and is the common bond 
without which no society can subsist. This virtue, like the rest, derives its 
value from its tendency to promote the happiness of life. Not only is it 
never injurious to the man who practises it, bat nourishes in his mind 
calm reflections and pleasant hopes; whereas it is impossible that the mind 
in which injustice dwells, should not be full of disquietude. Since it is 
impossible that iniquitous actions should promote the enjoyment of life, as 
much as remorse of conscience, legal penalties, and public disgrace, must 
increase its troubles, every one who follows the dictates of sound reason 
will practise the virtues of justice, equity, and fidelity. In society, the 
necessity of the mutual exercise of justice, in order to the conmiion enjoy- 
ment of the gifts of nature, is the ground of those laws by which it is pre- 
scribed. It is the interest of every individual in a State to conform to the 
laws of justice; for by injuring no one, and rendering to every man his due, 
he contributes his part towards the preservation of that society, upon the 
perpetuity of which his own safety depends. Nor ought any one to think 
that he is at liberty to violate the rights of his fellow citizens, provided he 
can do it securely; for he who has committed an unjust action can never 
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be certain that it will not be diacorereds and however BucceesfoUy he may 
•concttil it from others, dds will avail him littie« ainoe he cannot oonceal it 
from himaelf. In different commanitiefl, different laws may be institafeed, 
according to the drcumstaiicea of the people who composed them. What- 
ever is thus prescribed is to be considered as a role of justice, so long as 
die society wall judge the observance of it to be for the benefit oi the 
n^iolei But whenever any rale of conduct is found upon experience not to 
be conducive to the public good, being no longer useful, it should no longer 
be p^scribed. 

* Nearly allied to justice are the virtues of beneficence, compassion, 
g;ratitude, piety, and friendship. He who caai&rB benefits upon others, 
procures to himself the satisfaction of sedng the stream of plenty spreading 
around him from the fountain of his beneficence; at the same time, he 
•enpoys the pleasure of being esteemed by others. Tbe exercise of gratitude* 
filial affection, and reverence fcnr the gods, is necessary, in (Mrder to avoid 
the hatred and contempt of all men. SViendiihips are contracted for the 
sake of mutual benefit; but by degrees they ripen into such disinterested 
attachment, that they are continued without any prospect of advantage. 
Between friends there is a kind of league, that each will love the other as 
himself. A true friend will partake of the wants and sorrows of his friend, 
as if they were his own; if be be in want, he will relieve him; if h«[ be in 
prison, he will visit him; if he be sick, he will come to him; nay, situations 
may occur, in which he would not scruple to die for him. It cannot then 
be doubted, that friendship is one of the most useful means of procuring a 
secure, tranquil, and happy life.' 

No man will, we think, find anything in the foregoing summary to justify 
the foul language used against Epicurus, and his moral philosophy; the 
secret is in the physical doctrines, and this secret is, that Epicurus was 
actually, if not intentionfdly, an Atheist. The following is a summary of 
his physical doctrine: — 

* Nothing can ever spring from nothing, ncnr can anything ever return to 
nothing. The universe always existed, and will always remain; for there 
is notMng into which it can be changed. Tliere is nothing in nature, nor 
can anything be conceived, besides body and space. Body is that which 
possesses the properties of bulk; figure^, resistance, and gravity: it is this 
alone which can touch or be touched Space is the region which is, or may 
be, occupied by body, and which ^ords it an opportunity of moving freely. 
That there are bodies in die universe is attested by the senses^ That thera 
is also space is evident; since otherwise body would have no place in which 
to move or exist, and of their existence and motion we have the certain 
proof of perception. Besides these, no third nature can be conceived; for 
such a nature must either have bulk and solidity, or want them; that is, it 
must either be body or space: this does not, however, preclude the exis- 
tence of qualities, which have no subsistence but in the body to which they 
belong. 

* The universe, consisting of body and ^ace, is infinite, for it has no 
limits. Bodies are infinite in multitude; space is infinite in magnitude. 
The term above, or beneath, high, or low, cannot be properly applied to 
infinite space. The universe is to be conceived as immoveable, since 
beyond it there is no place into which it can move; and as eternal and 
immutable, since it is neither liable to increase nor decrease, to production 
nor decay. Nevertheless, the parts of the universe are in motion, and are 
.subject to change. 

*AJJ bodies consisi of parts, of which they are composed, and into which 
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they may be resdred; snd these parts are either themselyes nimpie 
principles, ormay be resohred into such. TbefM first principles, or »imp^ 
atoms, are divisiUe by no ibroe, and, therefore, most; be immntaUe. Thia 
may also be infbrred fhmi the nnifbrmity of nature, which could not b* 
presenred if its principles were not certain and consistent. The existence: 
of snch atoms is evident, since it is impossiUe that anything which exists> 
should be reduced to notlung. A finite body cannot consist of parts- 
infinite, either in magnitude or number; divisibility of bodies ad nt/Snt^ioM,. 
is therefore inconceiyable. All atoms are of the same nature, or differ in 
no essential qualities. From their different efiects upon the senses, it 
appears, however, that tiieiy differ in magnitude, figure, and weight. Atoma 
eoost in every possible vanetr of figure— round, oval, conical, cubical, sharpr 
hooked, ete. But in every shape, thev are, on account of their solidity,, 
infhmgible, or incapable of actual division. 

'Qravity must be an essential property of atoms; for since they are 
perpetual^ in motion, or making an effort to move, they must be moved by 
an mtemsl inqmlse, which may be called gravity. 

' The principle of gravity, that internal energy which is the cause of all 
motion, whether simpde or complex, being essential to the primary 
corpuscles or atoms, they must have been incessantly and from eternity 
in actual motion.' 

Epicurus, who boasts that he was an inquirer and philosopher in his 
thirtSBenth year, was scarcely likely to bow his mind to me myology of 
his country. The man who, when he was but a schoolboy, insisted upon 
an answer to the ^[uestion, ' Whence came chaos?' could hardly be expected 
to receive as admitted facts the fabdlous legends as to Jupiter and the 
other gods. His theology is, however, in some respects, obscure, and unin- 
telligible; for while he sealously opposed the popular fables, which men 
misname GU)d-ideas, he at the same time admitted the existence of 
material gods, whom he placed in the intervals between the infinite worlds, 
where they passed a life undisturbed by aught, and enjoyed a happiness 
which does not admit of augmentation. These inactive gods play a strange 
part in the system of Epicurus; and it is asserted by many that these 
extraordinary conceptions of Deity were put forward by the philosopher 
to screen him from the consequences attaching to a charge oi Atheism. 
Br. Heinrich Bitter, who does not seem very friendly disposed toward 
Epicurus, or his philosophy, repudiates this notion, and argues that 
Epicurus was not in truUi an Atheist, and alleges that it was a mere 
pretence on his part; and that from his very theory of knowledge the exis- 
tence of gods could be deduced. This has been much litigated (vide 
Eclectic Review for 1806, p. 606). It is quite evident that Epicurus ndther 
regarded * the gods ' in the capacity of Creators, controllers, or rulers, so 
that his Theism (if it be Theism) was not of a very superstitions character. 
The God who neither created man, nor exercised anv influence whatever 
over his actions or thinkings, could have but little to do with man at all. 

If we attempt to review the whole of the teachmgs of Epicurus, we find 
they are defective and imperfect in many respects, and necessarily so. We 
say necessarily so, because the imperfect science of the day limited the arrav 
of fiicts presented to tiie philosopher, and narrowed the base upon which 
he was to erect his system. We must expect, therefore, to find the structure 
weak in many points, because it was too large for the foundation; but we 
are not, therefore, to pass it on one side; and without further notice it 
should rather be our task to lay good, wide, and sure foundations, upon 
which to build up a system, and develop a method, really having, for its 
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end, the happiness of mankind. We live 2000 years later than the Athe- 
nian philosopher. In those 2000 years many facts have been dragged out of 
' the circle of the unknown and nnused.* Astronomy, geology, physiology, 
psychology — all except theology are better understood. Men pretend they are 
searching after happiness, and where do they try to find it ? Not here amongst 
the known, but in ^e possible hereafter amongst the unknowable. How do . 
they try to find it? Not by the aid of the known, not by the light of facts, 
gathered in years of toil, and sanctified with the blood of some of the 
noblest of truth's noble martyrs; no— bat in the darkness of the unknown 
and unknowable; in the next world. Question the men who fly to theology 
for happiness, and they will tell you that the most learned of the theologians 
sum up their knowledge in the word f incomprehensible.* Is it won&rful 
that their happiness is somewhat marred 'here ' by quarrels as to the true 
definition of * hereafter.' G. H. Lewes says, of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, ' that the attempt failed because the basis was not broad enough. 
The Epicureans are therefore to be regarded as men who ventured on a 
great problem, and failed because they only saw part of the truth.' And 
we might add that Christianity, and every other religions ' anlty,' fails, 
because the professors expect to obtain happiness in the next me, and 
neglect to work for it in the present one. 

Epicurus says, no life can be pleasant except a virtuous life ; and he charges 
you to avoid whatever may be calculated to create disquiet in the mind, or 
give pain to the body. The Bev. Habbakuk Smilenot, of Little Bethel, says 
mat all pleasure here, is vanity and vexation in the hereafter; and he charges 
you to continually worry and harass your mind with fears that yon may be con- 
demned to hell, and doubts whether you will be permitted to enter heaven. 
Which is the best, the philosophy of Epicurus, or the theology of Smilenot? 

G. H. Lewes says : — * Epicureanism, in leading man to a correct appre- 
ciation of the moral end of his existence, in showing him how to be truly 
happy, has to combat with many obstructions which hide from him the real 
road of life. Tnese obstructions are his illusions, his prejudices, his errors, 
his ignorance. This ignorance is of two kinds, as Victor Cousin points 
out; ignorance of the laws of the external world, which creates absurd 
superstitions, and troubles the mind with false fears and false hopes. 
Hence the necessity of some knowledge of physics.' (We can scarcely blame 
Epicurus that he was not in advance of his time, as far as the physical 
sciences are concerned, and therefore imparted an impwfect system of 
physics. We must, with our improved ^owledge, ourselves remove the 
obstruction). ^ * The second kind of ignorance is that of the nature of man. 
Socrates had taught men to regard their own nature as the great object of 
investigation; and this lesson Epicurus willingly gave ear to. But man 
does not interrogate his own nature out of simple curiosity, or simple 
erudition; he studies his nature in order that he may improve it; he learns 
the extent of his capacities, in order that he may properly direct them. 
The aim, therefore, of all such inquiries must be happiness.' 

We may add that the result of all such inquiries will be happiness, if the 
inquirer will but base his investigation and experiments upon facts. 

Let him understand that, as he improves the circumstances which 
surround him, so will he advance himself, becoming happier, and making 
his fellows happy also. Bemember the words of Epicurus, and seek that 
pleasure for yourself which appears the most durable, and attended with 
the greatest pleasure to your fellow-men. . * L' 

JOHN WATTS, FaiMTBB, 147, FLBET STREBT. 
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FRANCES WRIGHT D'ARUSMONT. 



The previoas issues of this publication contain notices of the lives and 
writings of men of eminence in the world of Freethought. This number is 
devoted to a review of the career and works of a most talented and accom* 
plisfaed lady~a Freethinker and Republican. As a proof— if any proof 
were needed — that women, if adequately educated, are equally capable with 
men to become teachers and reformers, the works of the subject of tiie 
present notice afford abundant evidence. The efibrts now being made to 
procure an adjustment of the laws relating to women, whereby they will be 
protected in their property, and consequently improved in their social 
position, deserve the support of all classes. When females become inde- 
pendent, there will be less ignorance among women and more happiness 
among men. 

Franobs Wbight, afterwards Madame D*Arusmont, was a native of 
Dundee. She was born on the 6th of September, 1795. She came of a 
wealthy family, who had been extensive holders of city property from Uie 
year 1500. Her father was a man of considerable literacy attainments, and 
to his active antiquarian researches and donations the British Museum is 
indebted for many rare and valuable coins and medals. He died young, 
as also his wife, leaving three children — two girls and a boy. Frances was 
then but two years and a hidf old. At the wish of her grandfather. 
General Duncan Campbell, she was taken to England, and reared as a 
ward of Chancery, under the guardianship of a maternal aunt She grew 
to be very tall in person, erect, and of a commanding figure; large eyes, 
and magnificent head, with a face somewhat masculine, but well formed, 
and decidedly handsome. Her brother was sent to India, at the age of 
fifteen, as a cadet in the East India Company's service, and was killed on 
the passage out in an encounter with a IVench vessel Her sister passed 
her life with her, and died in Paris in 1831. 

At an early age. Miss Wright gave evidence of great intellectual abilihr. 
The education she received was of a very superior kind. She diligenUy 
applied herself to the various branches of science, and to the study of 
ancient and modern letters and the arts, being impelled by a strong natural 
desire for knowledge. At the age of nineteen, she published her first 
work, * A Few Days in Athens.' Her attention was early drawn to the 
sufferings of the lower classes, and on reflection she became convinced that 
some great vice lay at the foundation of the whole of human practice. She 
determined to endeavour to discover, and assist in removing it She read 
Bocca's * History of the American Revolution,' and resolved to visit that 
conntiy, it appearing to her young imagination as the land of freedom and 
CPnblished Fortnightly.] 
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hope. After having familiarised herself with the government and institn- 
tiong 6f .^erioa^ she sailed ibr New York ia 131:6. She natumed to 
England in 1820^ and published a large volume, entitled ' Views of Society 
and Mannert in America.' It was dedicated to Jeremy Bestham, and had 
a large sale. The work bdng translated into most of the continental 
laaguaires, she became known to the prominent reformers of Europe. 

In 1821, she made her first visit to Paris, and was there introduced to 
€reneral Lafayette, who, having previously read her work on America, 
tevited ber to that city. A repmbUcan in all her views and hopes, she was 
highly appreciated by Lafayette and other eminent supporters of the liberal 
party in France. * She remained in Paris until 1824, when she returned to 
the iTnitod States, md immediatelir tmderliook a project for &e abolition 
of slavery upon a plan somewhat different from any that then engaged the 
attention of philanthropists. For this purpose she purchased two thousand 
acnes of land at Cbicksflaw Bluf& (now Memphis, Tennessee), intending to 
make a good fkrm rather than a cotton plantation. She then purchased 
several slave Ssodlies, gave them their liberty, and removed them to the 
farm, residing there herse^ to direct their labour. Commencing this novel 
vnctertakiog wkh tH^ that enthusHism for which she was remarkable, she 
continued the experiment some three years and a half, when her health 
(ipave way, aoid, suffering under severe sickness, she made a voyage to 
Europe for her recovery. Daring her absence, the farm got involved in 
difficulties by the influence of her enemies; and finally, the whole project 
falling through, the negroes were sent off to Hayti at her expense. She 
^y» mxicb time and iBoney to the carrying forward of this experiment; 
and though it was a failure, it strikingly exhibited her strong sympathy 
and benevolence for an oppressed and degraded class of beings. Betuming 
from Europe, she went to New Harmony (Indiana) to assume the pro- 
prietorship of a periodical (the Harmony Gazette), which had been 
published under the direction of Robert Dale Owen. In 1828, leaving Mr. 
Owen in charge of the paper, she began a lecturing tour throng the 
Union ; and probably no man, and certainly no woman, ever met with such 
fhrious opposition. Her views, as announced in her paper, had made her 
gener^ly known, and, being somewhat new and radically " anti-theological," 
brought down upon her head the rancofur of religious bigotry. As no 
church or hall would be opened for her, she lectured in theatres; and her 
ability and eloquence drew great audiences. On one occasion, w!rile 
preparing to lecture in a theatre at Baltimore, she was threatened' with the 
destruction of her life if she attempted to speak. She calmly replied, that 
she thoi^ht she knew the American people, and for every riotous fanatic 
that might annoy her, a hundred good citizens would protect her, and she 
was not afraid to place herself in their hands. She judged rightly. She 
went to the theatre, which was crammed from pit to ceiling, and lectured 
to an admiring and enthusiastic audience, m other cities she was not 
always so fortunate; more or less rioting occurred, while the press, almost 
widiout exception, denounced her in Sie bitterest terms. Subsequently, 
her paper was removed to New York. Some years afterwards, she agsm 
made a lecturing tour, but this time she spoke on subjects of a pditieal 
nature, and met with a better reception. In addition to lecturing, she 
conducted a political magazine, entitled the Manual of American Principles, 
and was also engaged with Mr. Kneeland in editing the Boston Investigator, 
^e wrote a great deal, and upon many subjects. Among her many works 
is a tragedy called "Altorf, which was performed on the stage, the 
principal character being sustained by Mr. James Wallack.' Her last 
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I work, of |ii^ considerable 8ize» was entUled 'Ei^glapd the CivUiser,' 
V published in London in 1847« 

t Madame D'Arosmont died snddenl/ in Cincinnatti, on iHiesdaj, December 

\ 14, 1852, aged fifty-seven. She had been for some dme unwell, iu conse- 
^ qaence of a fall upon the ice the preyioos winter, which broke her thigh, 
and probably hastened her decease; but the immediate cause of her death 
was the rupture of a blood-vessel. She was aware of her situation, knew 
when she was dying, and met her last hour with perfect composure. A 
daughter, her only child, survives her. 

In a small work entailed ' Obserrations on JEieHgion and CivilissfeioB,* ar« 
giv«n tiie foUowing ' D^nitions of Thec^ogy^ and Religicm: ia thewovdi 
and in the things signified. Origin and Nature of Theology:* — 

^Thedogy from the Oreek theosj logos, renders distinct the meaoiag^the 
subject it attempts to treat. Theos, Ood, ix Gods, unseen beings and 
unknown causes. Logosy word, talk — or, if we like to employ yet mone 
familiar and expressive terms, prattle or chatter. Talk, or prattle^ about 
unseen heinga or uninovon causes. The ]dleness*of the subject, and inutility — 
nay, absoU^ insanity of the occupadon, sufficiently appears in the strict 
etymological meaning of the word employed to typify them. The danger, 
the misdiief, the cruelly immoral, and, if I may be permitted to coin a 
word for the occasion, toe unhumanizing tendencies botn of the subject and 
the occupation, when and where these are (as they have for thie most part 
ever been throughout tlie civilised world) absolutely protected by law and 
upheld by government, sufficiently appear also from the whole page of history. 
Keligion, from the Latin religo, religio, renders with equal distinotne^ the 
things signified. Beligoj, to tie over again, to bind fasti religion a binding 
together, a bond of union. The importance of the great reality, here so 
acGuratdy shadowed out, appears sufficiently in the etymdlogftal significa- 
tion of the word. Its utility will be evident if we read, with intelligence, 
the nature^ the past history, the actual condition, and the future destiny Of 
man. But now, taking these two things in the most strict etymological sense 
of the words which express t^em, it will readily bo distinguished that the 
first is a necessary creation of the human intellect in a certain stage of 
inqairy; the second, a necessair creation of the human soul (by which I 
understand both our intellectual and moral faculties taken conjointly) in 
any and every state of human civilisation. Theology argues, in its 
origin, the first awakening of human attention to the phenomena of 
nature, and the first crude efibrts of liuman ingenuity to expound them. 
While man sees the sun and stars without observing either their diurnal 
or their annual revolutions; while he receives upon his frame the rain and 
the wind, and the varying elements, without observing either their efiects 
upon himself or upon the field of nature around >him, he is as the brute 
which suffers and enjoys without inquiring why it experiences light or 
darkness, pain or pleasure. When first he puts, in awkward language, to 
himself or to his fellow, the question why does such an effect follow such a 
cause ? be commences his existence, if not as a reasonable being (a state at 
which he has not as yet arrived), at least as a being capable of reason. The 
answer to this first inquiry of awakening intelligence is, of course, such as 
his own circumscribed observation supf^ics. It is, in fine, in accordance 
with the explanation of the old nurse to the child, who, asking, when 
startled by a rolling peal of thunder — ** what makes that noise?" was fully 
satisfied by the reply : " my darling, it is God Almighty overhead moving 
his furniture." Man, awakening to thought, but still unfamiliar with the 
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concatenation of natural phenomena, ineyitablj conceives of some huge 
being, or beings, bestriding the clouds and the whirlwind, or wheeling the 
sun and the moon like chariots through the blue vault And so again, 
fancy, most naturally peoples the gloom of the night with demons, the 
woods and the waters with naia£( and dryads, elves and fairies, the 
diurch-yard with ghosts, and the dark cave and the solitary cot with 
wizards, imps, and old witches. Such, then, is theology in its origin; 
and, in all its stages, we find it varying in grossness according to the 
degpree of ignorance of the human mind; and, refining into verbal snb- 
Ueties and misty metaphysics in proportion as that mind excluuiges, in 
its progress from darkness to light, the gloom of ignorance for the mass 
ctf terror.' 

The nature of belief in the unknowable, and the dire consequences 
arising from fanaticism, are ably depicted in the following passages, 
selected from Lecture IV., on ' Keugion:* — 

* Admitting religion to be the most important of all subjects, its 
truths must be the most apparent; for we shall readily concede, both 
that a thing true, must be always of more or less importance — and 
that a thing essentially important, must always be indisputably true. Now, 
again, I conceive we shall be disposed to admit, that exactly in proportion 
to the indisputability of a truth, is the proof it is capable of affording; and 
that, exactly in proportion to the proof afforded, is our admission of such 
truth and belief in it. If, then, religion be the most important subject of 
human inquiry, it must be that also which presents the most forcible, 
irrefi'agable, and indisputable truths to the inquirer. It must be that on 
which the human mind can err the least, and where all minds must be the 
most agreed. If religion be at once a science, and the most true of all 
sciences, its truths must be as indisputable as those in any branch of the 
mathematics — as apparent to all the senses as those revealed by the 
chemist or observed by the naturalist, and as easily referred to the test of 
our approving or disapproving sensations, as those involved in the science 

of morals Is religion a science? Is it a branch of knowledge? Where 

are the thinas knoum upon which it rests? Where are the accumulated 
facts of which it is compounded? What are the human sensations to which 
it appeals? Knowledge is compounded of things known. It is an accu- 
mulation of facts gleaned by oar senses, within the range of material exis- 
tence, which is subject to their investigation Now let us see where, in 

the table of knowledge, we may class religion. Of what part or division 
of nature, or material existence, does it treat? What bodies, or what 
properties of tangible bodies, does it place in contact with oar senses, and 
bring home to the perception of our faculties? It clearly appertains not to 
the table of human knowledge, for it treats not of objects discoverable 
within the field of human observation. •* No," will you say ? " but its 
knowledge is superhuman, unearthly — its field is in heaven." My friends, 
the knowledge which is not human, is of slippery foundation to us human 
creatures. Things knoum, constitute knowledge; and here is a science 
treating of things unseen, unfelt, uncomprehendedl Such cannot be 
knowledge. What, then, is it? Probability? possibility? theory? hypothe- 
sis? tradition? written? spoken? by whom? when? where? Let its 
teachers — ^nay, let all earth reply! But what confusion of tongues and 
voices now strike on the ear! From either Indies, ft-om torrid Afnca, from 
the frozen regions of either pole, from the vast plains of ancient Asia, from 
tAe Belda and cities of European industry, from the palaces of European 
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laxnry, from the soft chambers of priestlj ease, from the domes of 
hierarchal dominion, from the deep cell of the self-immolated monk, from 
the stony cave of the self-denying anchorite, from the clond-capt towers, 
spires, and minarets of the crescent and the cross, arise shouts, and 
hosannas, and anathemas, in the commingled names of Brama, and 
Yeeshno, and Creeshna, and Jnggemaut; heavenly kings, heavenly 
qaeens, trinne deities, earth-bom gods, heaven-born prophets, apotheosised 
monarchs, demon-enlightened phUosophers, saints, angels, devils, ghosts, 
apparitions, and sorceries ! Bat, worse than these sounds which bat stan the 
ear and confoond the intellect, what sights, oh humankind! appal the 
heart! The rivers of earth run blood! Nation set against nation! Brother 
against brother! Man against the companion of his bosom; and that 
soft companion, maddened with the frenzy of insane remorse for imaginary 
crimes, nred with the rage of infatuated bigotry, or subdued to diseased 
helplessness and mentel fatuity, renounces kindred, flies from social 
converse, and pines away a useless or mischievous existence in sighings 
and tremblings, spectral fears, uncharitable feelings, and bitter denuncia- 
tions! Such are thy doings, oh religion ! Or, rather, such are thy doings, 
oh man! While standing in a world so rich in sources of enjoyment, so 
stored with objects of real inquiry and attainable knowledge, yet shutting 
thine eyes, and, worse, thine heart, to the tangible things and sentient 
creatures around thee, and winging thy diseased imagination beyond the 
light of the sun which gladdens Uiy world, and contemplation of the objects 
which are here to expand thy mind and quicken the pulses of thy heart! 

I will pray ye to observe how much of our positive misery originates 

in our idle speculations in matters of faith, and in our blind, our fearful 
forgetfulness of facts — our cold, heartless, and, I will say, insane indiffer- 
ence to visible causes of tangible evil, and visible sources of tangible happi« 
ness. Look to the walks of life, I beseech ye — ^look into the public prints 
— look into your sectarian churches — ^look into the bosoms of families — 
look into your own bosoms, and those of your fellow-beings, and see how 
many of our disputes and dissensions, public and private — ^how many of our 
unjust actions — how many of our harsh judgments — how many of our 
uncharitable feelings — spring out of our ignorant ambition to rend the veil 
which wraps from our human senses the knowledge of things unseen, and 
from our human faculties the conception of causes unknown? And oh, 
my fellow beings! do not these very words unseen and vnAnoton, warn the 
enthusiast against the profanity of such inquiries, and proclaim to the 
philosopher their futility? Do they not teach us that religion is no subject 
for instruction, and no subject for discussion? Will they not convince us 
that as beyond the horizon of our observation we can know nothing, so 

within that horizon is the only safe ground for us to meet in public? 

Every day we see sects splitting, creeds new modelling, and men forsaking 
old opinions only to quarrel about their opposites. I see three Gods in one, 
says the Trinitarian, and excommunicates the Socinian, who sees a God- 
head in unity. I see a heaven but no hell, says the Universalist, and 
disowns fellowship with such as may distinguish less. ** I see a heaven and 
a hell also, beyond the stars," said lately the orthodox friend, and expelled 
his shorter-sighted brethren from the sanctuary. I seek them both in the 
heart of man, said the more spiritual follower of Fenn, and straightway 
builded him up another temple, in which to quarrel with his neighbour, 
who perhaps only employs other words to express the same ideas. For 
myself, pretending to no insight into these mysteries, possessing no means 
of intercourse with the inhabitants of other worlds, confessing my absolute 
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inci^acitjr to see either as far back as a first cause, or as &r forward as « 
kst one, I am content to state to you» my fdlow creatures, that all my 
studies, reading, reflection, and observation, Iwye obtained for me no know- 
ledge beyond the sph^e of oHr planet, our earthly interests and our earthly 
duties; and that I more than doubt whether, should you expend all your 
time and all jont treasure in the search, you will be able to acquire any 
bettw information respecting unseen worlds and future events than myself' 

The philosophical romance, ' A Few Days in Athens/ though Ae first of 
Miss Wright's works, and written when she was yery young, displays 
considerable power and eloquence. It is the most pleasing of all her 
writings. It is Intended to pourtray the doctrines of Epicurus, and gives a 
picture of the Gargettian, in the * Gardens of the Academy,' surrounded by 
kis pupils, calculated to counteract many of the popular and erroneous 
notions entertained of that phibsopher's teachings. The following dialogue 
between Epicurus and his mvonrite, Theon, wiU afibrd the reader of the 
previous * Half Hour' an opportunity ofjudsmg how tar Miss Wright Has 
conveyed a trutibful idea of llpicums* ethical philosophy:-^ 

' On leaving you, last night,' said Theon, ' I eacou&tered Cleanthes. He 
came from Sie perusal of yocur writings, and brought charges against 
ihem which I was unprepared to answer.' 

* Let us hear them, my son; perhaps, until yom shall have perused them 
yourself, we may assist your difficulty.' 

' First, that taej deny the existence of the Gods.' 
' I see but one other assertion that could equal that in folly,' said 
Epieurus. 

* I knew it,' exclaimed Theon, triumphantly; * I knew it was impossible. 
But where will not prejudice lead men, when even the upright CleanUies is 
ei^ble of slander?' 

*He is utterly incapable of it,' said the Master; *and the inaccuracy, in 
tlus case, I rather suspect to rest with you than with him. To deny Uie 
existence of the gods would indeed be presumption in a philosopher; a 
presumption equalled only by that of him who should cissert their 
existence.' 

* How!' exdaimed the youth, with a countenance in which astonishment 
seemed to suspend every other expression. 

* As I never saw the gods, my son,' calmly continued,the Sage, * I cannot 
assert their existence; and, that I never saw them, is no reason for my 
denying it.' 

* But do we believe nothing except that of which we have occular 
demonstration?' 

* Nothing, at least, for which we have not the evidence of one or more 
of our senses; that is, when we believe on just grounds, which I grant, 
taking men collectively, is very seldom.' 

* But where would this spirit lead us? To impiety! — ^to Atheism! — ^to 
all, against which I felt eonfidence in defending the character and philo- 
sophy of Epicurus!' 

* We will examine presently, my son, into the meaning of the terms you 
have employed. When you first entered the garden your mind was unfit 
for the examination of the subject you have now started: it is no longer 
SO; and we will therefore enter upon the inquiry, and pursue it in order.' 

* Forgive me if I express — if I acknowledge,' said the youA, slightly 
recoiling from his instructor, * some reluctance to enter on the discussion of 
tratbs, whose very discussion would seem to argue a doubt — and' 
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'AndwhMtfaea?' 

' That very doubt were a crime.' 

* If the doobt of tasy truth shall constitQte a crime, Ihen the belief of the 
same truth should constitute a virtue.' 

* Perhaps a duty would rather express it?' 

* When jou charge the neglect of any doty as crime, or account its 
fulfilment a Tirtue, yon suppose tiie emsteBce of a power to neglect or 
fulfil; and it is the exercise of ^is power, in the one way or the other, 
whidi constitutes the merit or demerits Is it not so?' 

* Certainly.' 

* Does the hmnan mind possess l^ power to believe or disbeUere, ait 
pleasure, any truths whatsoeTcr?* 

' I am not prepared to answer: bst I think it does, siaoe it possesses 
always the power of iaTestigation.* 

'But, possibly, not the will to exercise the power. Take care lest I 
beat yon with yonr own wei^ons. I tlKWght this very investigation 
appeared to yo«i a crime?' 

* Tour logic is too snbde,' said tlte youth, * for my inexperirace,' 

* Say ra&er, my reasoi^g too close. Did I bear yon down with sounding 
words and weighty authorities, and oonfonnd your understanding with 
hair-drawn distinctions, £on would be right to retreat from the battery.' 

' I have nothing to object to the fkimess of your deductions,' said llieon. 
* But would not the doctrine be dangerous that should establish our inability 
to help our belief; and might we not stretch the principle, until we asserted 
our inability to help onr actions?' 

* We might, aud with reason. But we will not now traverse the ethical 
pons asinorum of necessity — tlie most simple and evident of moral truths, 
and the most darkened, tortured, and belaboured by moral teachers. You 
inquire if the doctrine we have essayed to establish, be not dangerous. I 
reply— not, if it be true. Nothing is so dangerous as error — nothing so 
safe as truth. A dangerous truth would be a contradiction in terms, and 
an anomaly in things.' 

'But what is a truth?' said Theon. 

* It is pertinently asked. A truth I consider to be an ascertained f»ct; 
which truth would be changed into an error, the moment the fact, on which 
it rested, was disproved.' 

' I see, then, no fixed basis for truth.' 

* It surely has the most fixed of all — the nature of things. And it is 
only an imperfect insight into that nature which occasions all our erro- 
neous conclusions, whether in physics or morals.' 

* But where, if we discard the gods and their will, as engraven on our 
hearts, are our guides in the search after truth?' 

* Our senses and our faculties as developed in and by the exercise of our 
senses, are the only guides with which I am acquainted. And I do not see 
why, even admitting a belief in the gods, and in a superintending provi- 
dence, the senses sl:^uld not be viewed as the guides provided by them, for 
our direction and instruction. But here is the evil attendant on an 
ungrounded belief, whatever be its nature. The moment we ta^e one 
thing for granted, we take other things for granted : we are started in a 
wrong road, and it is seldom that we gain the right one, until we have 
trodden back our steps to the starting place. I know but of one thing 
that a philosopher should take for granted; and that only because he is 
forced to it by an irresistible impulse of his nature; and because, without 
doing so, neither truth nor falsdiood could exist for him. He must take 
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for granted the evidence of his senses; in other words, he must believe in 
the existence of things, as thev exist to his senses. I know of no other 
existence, and can therefore believe in no other: although, reasoning from 
analogy, I may imagine other existences to be. This, for instance, I do as 
respects the gods. I see around me, in the world I inhabit, an infinite 
variety in the arrangement of matter — a multitude of sentient beings, 
possessing different kinds and vaiylng grades of power and intelligence — ^from 
the worm that crawls in the dust, to the eagle that soars to the sun, and man 
who marks to the sun its course. It is possible, it is moreover probable, 
that, in the worlds which I see not — in the boundless infinitude and eternal 
duration of matter, beings may exist, of every countless variety, and varying 
grades of intelligence, inferior and superior to our own, until we descend 
to a minimum and rise to a maximum, to which the range of our observation 
afibrds no parallel, and of which our senses are inadequate to the concep- 
tion. Thus far, my young friend, I believe in the gods, or in what you 
will of existences removed from the sphere of my knowledge. That von 
should believe, with positiveness, in one unseen existence or another, 
appears to me no crime, although it may appear to me unreasonable: and 
so, my doubt of the same should appear to you no moral ofience, altibough 
you might account it erroneous. I fear to fatigue your attention, and wSl, 
therefore, dismiss, for the present, these abstruse subjects.* 

* But we shall both be amply repaid for their discussion, if this truth 
remain with you — that an opinion, right or wrong, can never constitute a 
moral ofience, nor be in itself a moral obligation. It may be mistaken; it 
may involve an absurdity, or a contradiction. It is a truth; or it is an 
error: it can never be a crime or a virtue.* — Chap, xiv. 

Miss Wright was a poetess, as well as a politician and writer on ethics. 
In her * Fourth of July * address, delivered in the New Harmony Hall, 
in 1828, in commemoration of the American Independence, is the 
following: — 

' Is there a thought can fill the human mind 
More pure, more vast, more generous, more refined 
Than that which guides the enlightened patriot's toil? 
Not he whose view is bounded by his soil — 
Not he whose narrow heart can only shrine 
The landj the people that he calleth mine — 
Not he who, to set up that land on high, 
WiU make whole nations bleed, whole nations die — 
Not he who, calling that land's rights his pride, 
Trampleth the rights of all the earth beside. 
No! He it is, the just, the generous soul. 
Who owneth brotherhood with either pole. 
Stretches from realm to realm his spacious mind. 
And guards the weal of all the human kind — 
Holds' freedom's banner o*er the earth unfurrd. 
And stands the guardian patriot of a world !* 

J. W. 
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In the Augustan age of Freethought, no British writer achieved more 
renown, or performed greater services to Biblical criticism, than John 
Toland. His life would fill a volume, while his works would stock a 
library. True to his convictions, he spoke like a man, and died as a hero. 
His books are so strewn with classical illustrations, and deal so with abstract 
(and to us) uninteresting arguments, that we shall simply give a brief 
sketch of the life of this extraordinary man. He gave his thoughts to the 
scholars at the same time that Woolston addressed the people; conjointly 
they revolutiouised opinion in our favour. 

Toland was bom on November 30, 1670, at Londonderry, in Ireland. It 
is said his registered name was * James Junius/ another account says 
* Julius CsBsat;* but we have been unable to find any authentic data for 
either supposition, and whatever his name was registered, we have indispu- 
table evidence that he was always called John Tolaud. We have less proof 
as to his parentage; some writers allege that he was the natural son of a 
Catholic priest; while others contend that he was bom of a family once 
affluent, but at the time of his birfh in very reduced circumstances. 
Whether this was the case or the reverse, youug Toland received a liberal 
education. He was early taught the classics, studied in the Glasgow 
College; and on leaving Glasgow he was presented with letters of credit 
from the city magistrates, highly flattering to him as a man and a scholar. 
He received the diploma of M.A. at Edinburgh, the day pKvions to the 
Battle of the Boyne. He finished his studies at the Universily of Leyden. 

The first work of importance which Toland published, was a * life of 
John Milton, containing besides the History of his Works, several extra- 
ordinary Characters of Men and Books, Sects, Parties, and Opinions.' This 
work being violently opposed, was speedily followed by * Amyntor,' or a 
defence of Milton's life. Containing — 1. A general apology for all writings 
of that kind. 2. A catalogue of b^ks, attributed in the primitive times to 
Jesus Christ, his apostles, and other eminent persons, with several impor- 
tant remarks relating to the canon of Scripture. 3. A complete history of 
the Book, entitled *Icon Basilike, proving Dr. Gauden, and not King 
Charles L, to be the author of it, etc.' Those works established the fame 
of Toland, as well as formed the groundwork for persecution, which hunted 
him even on his death bed. In the year 1699 Toland collected, edited, 
and published, from the original MSS., the whole of the works of James 
Harrington, prefixed by a memoir of this extraordinary theorist In his 
preface he says that he composed this work * in his beloved retirement at 
Cannon, near Bansted, in Surrey.' From this, along with, othss: ^^ijtscs^ 
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scattered through his works, we cannot but infer that at the outset of his 
career he possessed a moderate competence of worldly wealth and social 
position. He says his idea was *to transmit to posterity the worthy 
memory of James Harrington, a bright ornament to useful learning, a 
hearty lover of his native country, and a generous benefactor to the whole 
world; a person who obscured the false lustre of our modern politicians, 
and equalled (if not exceeded) all the ancient legislators/ This to us 
is an interesting fact, for it shows the early unanimity which existed 
between the earlier reformers in politics and those of theology. The super- 
vision of the * Oceana' by Toland^ bears the same inferential analogy, as if 
Mr. Holyoake were the biographer and publisher of the * New Moral World ' 
and its author. In 1700, he published * Anglia Libera; or, the Limitation 
and Succession of the CroWn of England, j^xplained and Asserted, etc' 
This book is concluded by the following apophthegm, assuring the people 
* that no king can ever be so good as one of their own making, as there is 
no title equal to their approbation, which is the only divine right of all 
magistracy, for the voice of the people is the voice of Crod.' tn 1702, 
Toland spent some time in Germany, publishing a series of Letters to s 
friend in fitollaiid, entitled * Some Remarks on the King of Prussia's 
Country, on his Crovernment, his Court, and his numerous Palaces.' 
About this time appeared * The Art of Governing by Parties;' this was 
always a favourite subject of the old £*reethinkers, and is still further 
elucidated bv Bolingbroke. 

tn 1707 he published a large treatise in English and Latin, as *A 
Phillipic Oration, to incite the English against the £Vench,' a work I have 
never seen. We now return to an earlier date, and shall trace the use of 
bis theological works. The first of note (1696) was * Christianity not 
Mysterious ' — ^showing that there is nothing in the gospel contrary to 
reason, nor above it; and that no Christian doctrine can be properly called 
a mystery. As soon as this book was issued from the press, it was 
attacked with unmanly virulence. One man (Peter Brown) who Was more 
disgustingly opposed to Toland than the rest, was made a bishop; and by 
far the greatest majority amongst the Anglican clergy, who attacked him, 
were rewarded by hcmours and preferment. The author was accused of 
making himself a new Heresiarch ; that there was a tradition amongst the 
Irish that he was to be a second Cromwell, and that Toland himself boasted 
that before he was forty years old. he would be governor ovet a greater 
country than Cromwell; and that he would be the head Over a new religion 
before he was thirty. One of his opponents publicly stigbiatises him as 
saying that he (l*oIand) himself designed to be as great an impostor as 
Mahomet, and more powerful than the Pope; while the Puritans denounced 
him as a disguised J'esuit, and the Papists as a rancorous Nonconformist. 
1*0 complete the comedy, the Irish Plirliament condemned hie book to be 
publicly burnt, some ecclesiastics loudly murmurine that the author should 
be burned with it; others, more moderate, were anxious that Toland should 
bum it himself, while at last they came to an unanimous resolution to bum 
it in iront of the threshold of his door, so that when the author appeared, he 
would be obliged to step oyer the ashes of his own book, which was accord* 
ingly done amid the brutal cheers of an i^orant and infuriated populace. 

Asa proof of the high esteem in which Toland was held by the Jtw able 
and liberal men of the dav, we extract the following account from the 
correspondence of John Locke and Mr. Molyneux.* The latter gentleman^ 

» Locke's posthumoos works. Edited by Die Bfaizeaus. 
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writing to tfaa former, says :^^* I am told the author of '* Ohristianity not 
Mysterious" is of this country, and that his name is Toland, but he is a 
stranger in these parts, I believe. If he belongs to this kingdom, he has been 
a good while Qut of it, for I have not heard of any such remarkable man 
amongst us.*- In another letter, the same writer says: — * In my last to yon, 
there was a passage relating to the author of " Christianity, not Mysterious.** 
I did not then think he was so near me as within the bounds of this eity; 
but I find since that he has come over hither, and have had the favour of a 
visit from him. I now understand that he was bom in this country, but 
that he has been a great while abroad, and his education was for some time 
under the great Le Clerc. But that for which I can never honour him too 
much, is his acquaintance and friendship to you, and the respect which 
upon all occasions he expresses for you. I propose a great deal of satis- 
faction in his conversation. I take him to be a candid Freethinker, and a 
good scholar. But there is a violent sort of spirit which reigns here, which 
begins already to show itself against him, and I believe will increase daily, 
for I find the clergy alarmed to a mighty degree against him. And last 
Sunday he had his welcome to this city, by hearing hiniself harangued 
against out of the pulpit, by a prelate of this country.' 

Mr. Locke, in return, says t—* For the man I wish very well, and could 
give you, if it needed, proofs that I do so. And therefore I desire you 
to be Kind to him) but I must leave it to your prudenee in what way and 
how far. For it will be his fault alone, if he proves not a very valuable 
man, and have not you for his friend.' To this, Mr. Molyneux writes to 
Mr. Locke^-*** I look upon Mr. Toland as a very ingenious man, and I should 
be very glad of any opportunity of doing him service, to which I think 
myself indespensably bound by your recommendation.' Soon after this, 
Mr. Molyneux describes the treatment Toland underwent in Ireland. Jn 
another letter to Locke — * He has had his opposers here, as you will find by 
a book which I have sent to you. The author (Peter Brown) is my 
acquaintance, but two things I shall never forgive in his book: the one is 
the foul language and opprobrious names he gives Mr. Toland; the other is 
upon sever^ occasions, calling in the aid of the civil magistrate, and 
delivering up Mr. Toland to secular punishment This, indeed, is a killing 
argument, but some will be apt to say, tliat where the strength of his reason 
faUed him, then he flies to the strength of his sword; and this reminds me 
of a business that was very surprising to many, the presentment of soipe 
pernicious books and their authors by the grand jury of Middlesex. This 
is looked upon as a matter of dangerous consequence, to make our civil 
courts judges of religious doctrines; and no one knows upon a change of 
afiairs whose turn it may be next to be condemned. But the example has 
been followed in this country, and Mr. Toland and his book have been pre- 
sented here by a grand jury, not one of whom I am persuaded ever read one 
leaf in *• Christianity not Mysterious." Let the Sorbonne for ever now be 
silent; a learned grand jury, directed by as learned a judge, does the 
business much better. The Dissenters here were the chief promoters of 
this matter, but, when I asked one of them '* What if a violent Church of 
England jur; should present Mr. Baxter's books as pernicious, and condemn 
them to the flames by the common executioner," he was sensible of th^ 
error, and said he wished it had never been done.' Mr. Locke, in his reply, 
coincides with his friend, and says, * The Pissenters had best consider ; bpt 
they are a sort of men which will always be the same.' A remark which 
150 years has not failed in its truthfulness. Mr. Molyneux concludes his 
remarks in reference to Toland, as follows i-^ Mr. Toland la eA. \ss«c^Jq. 
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driven out of our kingdom; the poor gentleman at last wanted a meal's 
meat, and the universal outcry of the clergy ran so strong against him, 
that none durst admit him to their tables. The little stock of money which 
he had was soon exhausted, he fell to borrowing, and to complete his hard- 
ships, the Parliament fell on his book, voted it to be burnt by the common 
hfmgman, and ordered the author to be taken into custody by the Serjeant-, 
at- Arms, and to be prosecuted by the Attorney-General. Hereupon he is 
fled out of this kingdom, and none here knows where he has directed his 
course.' From this correspondence we glean the following facts: — 

1. That John Locke and Mr. Molyneux were favourable to Freethought. 

2. That (on Locke's authority) Toland possessed abilities of no common 
order. 

3. That Toland was unjustly persecuted, and he met with the sympathy 
of the Liberals. 

Toland having received a foretaste of his country's vengeance, 
retired for two years to Germany, where he was welcomed by the 
first scholars of the age. Hearing that the House of Convocation, in 
London, was about to denounce two of his works as heretical Q Christianity 
not Mysterious,' and * Amyntor '), he hastened to England, and published 
two letters to the Prolucutor, but which were never laid before Convoca- 
tion. He insisted that he should be heard in his own defence before 
sentence was passed on his works; but as usual this wish was denied him. 
A legal difficulty prevented the bishops from prosecuting the works, and 
Toland gave the world a fall account in his *Vindicius Liberius.* The 
' Xietters to Serena,' written in a bold, honest, unflinching manner, were 
the next performances of Toland. The first letter is on * The Origin and 
Force of Prejudices.' It is founded on a reflection of Cicero, that all 
prejudices spring from moral, and not physical sources, and while all admit 
the power of the senses to be infallible, all strive to corrupt the judgment, 
by false metaphor and unjust premises. Toland traces the progress of 
superstition from the hands of a midwife to those of a priest, and shows 
how the nurse, parent, schoolmaster, professor, philosopher, and politician, 
all combine to warp the mind of man by fallacies from his progress in 
childhood, at school, at college, and in the world. How the child is blinded 
with an idea, and the man with a word. The second letter is * A History 
of the Soul's Immortality Among the Heathens.' A lady had been reading 
Plato's *Ph8Bdo,' and remarked as to how Cato could derive any con- 
solation from the slippery and vague suppositions of that verbiant dialogue. 
Toland therefore, for her edification, drew up a list of the speculations of the 
ancients on the subject, analysing (in its progress) the varying phases of 
Uie fables of the Elysian fields, the Charons, the Styx, etc., deriving them 
all from the ancient Egyptians. Toland thought the idea had arisen 
among the people, like our witches, ghosts, and fairy stories, and subse- 
quently defended by the philosophers, who sought to rule their passions by 
finding arguments for their superstitions, and thus the rise of their exoteric 
and esoteric doctrines were the first foundations of the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. The third letter is on * The Origin of Idolatry,' or, as it 
might rather be called, a history of the follies of mankind. He traces the 
causes, the origin, and the science of superstition — its phenomena and its 
devotees, proving that all the sacrifices, prayers, and customs of idolatry 
are the same in all ages, they only differ in language and adaptability of 
climate, and that with the fall of judicial astrology, idolatry received its 
greatest blow, for while men thought that priests could control destiny, they 
/eared tbem — hut this idea destroyed, it removed the terror which so long had 
"'dated as an immediate object betwixt ihe man «M vV:a& «aA«idotaI tyrant. 
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In letter fourth, addressed * To a Gentleman in Holland, showing Spi- 
noza's System of Philosophy to be without any principle or foundation/ 
and in the concluding article, Toland argues that * motion is essential to 
matter, in answer to some remarks by a noble friend on the above.* In the 
fifteenth section of this argument, Toland thus rebuts the allegation that 
were motion indissolubly connected with matter, there must be extension 
without surface for motion or matter to exert their respective powers upon. 
It is often used as an argument, that if a vase was filled with any commodity 
to the utmost extent, where would be the space for motion? We know that 
in a kettle of water, if there is no outlet for the st-eam (which is the motion 
of the water), the kettle will burst Toland says, * Ton own that most 
bodies are in actual motion, which can be no argument that they have been 
always so, or that there are not others in actual repose.* I grant that such 
a consequence does not necessarily follow, though the thing may itself be 
true. But however, it may not be amiss to consider how far this actual 
motion reaches, and is allowed, before we come to treat of rest. Though 
the matter of the universe be everywhere the same, yet according to its 
various modifications it is conceived to be divided into numberless particular 
systems, vortexes or whirlpools of matter; and these again are subdivided 
into other systems greater or less, which depend on one another, as every 
one on the whole, in their centres, textures, frame, and coherence. Our 
sun is the centre of one of the larger systems, which contains a great many 
smaller ones within the sphere of its activity, as all the planets which move 
about it: and these are subdivided into lesser systems that depend on them, 
as his Satellites wait upon Jupiter, and the moon on the earth ; the earth 
again is divided into the atmosphere, ground, water, and other principal 
parts ; these again into the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms. Now, 
as all these depend in a link on one another, so their matter is mutually 
resolved into each other, for earth, air, fire, and water are not only closely 
blended and united, but likewise interchangeable, transformed in a perpetuiu 
revolution : earth becoming water, water air, air setiier, and so back again 
in mixtures without end or number. The animals we destroy contribute to 
preserve us, till we are destroyed to preserve other things, and become 
parts of grass, or plants, or water, or air, or something else that helps to 
make other animals, and they one another, or other m'en, and these again 
into stone, or wood, or metals, or minerals, or animals again, or become 
parts of all these and of a great many other things, animals, or vegetables, 
daily consuming and devouring each other — so true it is that everything 
lives by the destruction of another. All the parts of the universe are in 
this constant motion of destroying and begetting, of begetting and destroy- 
ing, and the greater systems are acknowledged to have their ceaseless 
movements as well as the smallest particles, the very central globes of the 
vortexes revolving on their own axis, and every particle in the vortex 
gravitating towards the centre. Our bodies, however we may flatter our- 
selves, do not difier from those of other creatures, but like them receive 
increase or diminution by nutrition or evacuation, by accretion, transpira- 
tion, and other ways, giving some parts of ours to other bodies, and receiving 
again of theirs, not altogether the same yesterday as to-day, nor to continue 
the same to-morrow, being alive in a perpetual flux like a river, and in the 
total dissolution of our system at death to become parts of a thousand other 
things at once, our bodies partly mixing with the dust and the water of the 
earth, partly exhaled and evaporated into the air, flying to so many diflerent 
places, mixing and incorporating with numerous things. 

* No parts of matter are bound to any one figure or fotm^VsmvL^ %sw^ 
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changing their figures and forms continually, that is being in perpetual 
motion, dipt, or worn, or ground to pieces, or dissolved by other parts, 
acquiring their figures, and these theirs, and so on incessantly; earth, air, 
fire, and water, iron, wood, and marble, plants and animals, being rarefied, 
oondensed, liquified, congealed, dissoWed, coagulated, or any other way 
resolved into one another. The whole face of the earth exhibits those 
mutations every moment to our eyes, nothing continuing one hour nume- 
Fically the same; and these changes being but several kinds of motion, are 
therefore the incontestible effects of universal action. But the changes in 
the parts make no change in the universe; for it is manifest that the con-< 
tinual alterations, successions, revolutions, and transmutations of matter, 
cause no accession or diminution therein, no more than any letter is added 
or lost in the alphabet by the endless combinations and transpositions 
thereof into so many difi'erent words and languages, for a thing no sooner 
quits one form than it puts on another, leaving as it were the theatre in a 
certain dress, and appearing again in a new one, which produces a per- 
petual youthfulness and vigour, without any decay or decrepitness of the 
world, as some have falsely imagined, contrary to reason and experience; 
the world, with all the parts and kinds thereof, continuing at all times in 
the same condition. 

«»**«« But tiie species still continue by propagation, notwith- 
standing the decay of the individuals, and the death of our bodies is but 
matter going to be dressed in some new form ; the impressions may vary, 
but the wax continues still the same, and indeed death is in efibct the verj 
same thing with our birth; for as to die is only to cease to be what we for- 
merly were, so to be bom is to begin to be something which we were not 
before. Considering the numberless successive generations that havQ 
inhabited this globe, returning at death into the common mass of the same, 
mixing with all the other parts thereof, and to this, the incessant river-like 
flowing and transpiration of matter every moment from the bodies of men 
while they live, as weir as their dailv nourishment, inspiration of air, and 
other additions of matter to their bulk; it seems probable that there is no 
particle of matter on the whole earth which has not been a part of man. 
Nor is this reasoning confined to our own species, but remains as true of 
every order of animals or plants, or any other beings, since they have been 
all resolved into one another by ceaseless revolutions, so that nothing is 
more certain than that every material Thing is all Things, and that all 
Things are but manifestations of one.' 

In his reply to Wotton, who attacks those * Letters to Serena,' Toland 
says they were addressed * to a lady, the most accomplished then in the 
world.* The name of the lady will probably remain for ever a mystery. 

In 1718, he published the celebrated work *Nazarenus, or Jewish, 
Gentile, and Mahometan Christianity,' which caused an immense sensation 
at the time it appeared, and led to his *Mangonentes ' (1720), a work sin- 
gularly profound and efiective. In the same year he gave the world 

* Tetradymus,' containing * Hodegus, or the Pillar of Cloud and Fire,' that 
guided the Israelites in the Wilderness, not miraculous^ but a thing equally 
practised by other nations; and * Clidophorus, or of the Exoteric and Esoteric 
Philosophy;' and * Hypatia.' There is a long preface to those books, 

* from under an elm in Bensbury (or Cnebem's camp), on the warren 
at the south end of Wimbledon Common (1720).' About this time *Pan- 
tbeisticon ' appeared, written as a caricature on Church Liturgies, which 
Archdeacon Hare denounced as ' downright Atheism.' 

Along with the above, Toland wvote a multitude of small pamphlets; he 
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translated the fables of JSsop, and published a poem, entitled * Clito/ which 
caused much excitement at the time; and, as it represented Toland's ideal 
character, we reprinted it in the London InvestiguUor* His earlier political 
works were esteemed so yaluable in the defence of the Protestant succession, 
and advancing the interests of the Elector, subsequently King of England, 
that in one of his visits paid to that Court, he was presented by the Eleo- 
tress with Miniature portraits of herself and family. 

The following is a catalogue of the works of Toland, which hare never 
yet been published, and the works in which they are mentioned : — 
(i) The History of Socrates (in the Life of Harrington)* 
(2) Systems of Divinity Exploded. An Epistolary Dissertation. 
(Christianity not Mysterious.) 
(3^ The History of the Canon of the New Testament. (Naearenns). 
(4) Uespublica Mosaica. (Nazarenus.) 
(6) A Treatise Concerning Tradition^ (Tetradymus.) 
There were several other works, part of them written, which passed into 
the hands of Lord Molesworth (we believe), part of which were published 
(the * History of the l)ruids' and * Giordano Bruno'); but whether they exiit 
at the presetit time or not we are unable to say. 

There is also great difficulty in deciding as to the manner of Toland's 
life; of this, however, we are certain, that he caused great opposition in 
his own day, and he was patronised by able men. He edited an edition of 
Lord Shaftesbury's Letters, and published a work of that noble lord's sur- 
reptitiously; he mingled amongst the German Courts, and appeared on terms 
of equality with the 4lite of the philosophers and the aristocracy. The 
brief memoirs preface/i to one of his works is an epistolary document 
addressed to a noble lord. His acquaintance with Locke, Shaftesbury, 
Collins, Molesworth, and Molyneux, must have proceeded from other causes 
than his genius, or why was Toland exalted when Mandeville, Chubb, and 
the brave Woolston are never so much as alluded to? We consider that 
there is a strong probability that he was wealthy — or at least possessed of a 
moderate competence. His abilities were of a curious order. He seemed 
to be one of a school which rose about his time to advocate Freethought, 
but shackled by a dogma. His collegiate education gave him an early 
liking ior the dead languages, and he carried out the notion of the ancients, 
that the exoteric or esoteric methods were still in force* From a careful 
perusal of the works of the * Fathers,' and the contemporary boc^s of the 
heathens, he fancied that all the superstitions in the world differed but in 
degree — that religion was but the organic case of superstition, the argu- 
ments made for it by the philosophers to propitiate the vulgar. This idea 
(in the main) was agreed to by WoolstOn, although his violent * Discourses,* 
which were addressed to the unlearned, contained within them the germ of 
their intrinsic popularity. Yet even Woolston's work, notwithstanding 
their bluff exterior, had something more within them than what the 
people could appreciate, or even the present race of Freethinkers can always 
understand; for underneath that unrivalled vein of sarcasm, there was in 
every instance an esoteric view, which comprehended the meaning by which 
the earlier Christians understood the gospels, and rendered them on the 
same scale as the works of the ancients. The renowned Wm. Whiston was 
another who interpreted Scripture in a similar manner. All those writers 
would have been Swedenborgians if there had been no Freethought, while 
Whiston would have been an Atheist had there been no representative of 
that school. We do not consider Toland, then, as an absolute Deist, At 
that time, the age was not so for progressed as to admit a Biblical scholar 
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into the extreme adyancedlist; and when a man has spent the whole of his 
childhood in a sectarian family, and his yonth and early manhood in a 
University, it is an impossibility to throw oflp at one struggle the whole of 
his past ideas; he may be unfettered in thought, and valiant in speech, still 
there is the encyclopsBdia of years hanging upon him as a drag to that 
extreme development which he wishes, but cannot bring his passions to 
follow Not that we would by any means observe that Toland was com- 
paratively behirid his age, but that even in his more daring works he still 
had a vague idea of Scripture being partly inspired, although overlaid with 
a mass of ecclesiastical verbiage. 

It also seems a mystery how the works of Woolston could be condemned, 
his person seized, while in the case of Toland we hear of nothing but his 
works being burnt. Why was convocation so idle? Why make idle threats, 
and let their victim ramble at large? Was it because the one had powerful 
friends and the other had none? or was it that in the earlier portion of the 
career of Toland, the invisible hand of Bolingbroke stayed the grasp of 
persecution? Or was Shaftesbury *s memory so esteemed, that his friend 
was untouched? Those particulars we cannot learn, but they will take 
rank with other parallel cases, as when the same government prosecuted 
Paine, and gave Gibbon a sinecure, or nearer our own times when a series 
of men were imprisoned for Atheism, and Sir William Molesworth publish 
similar sentiments without hindrance. 

In the * History of the Soul's Immortality ' Toland thus gives the expla- 
nation respecting the exoteric and esoteric doctrines of Pythagoras: — 
* Pythagoras himself did not believe the transmigration which has made 
his name so famous to posterity; for in the internal or secret doctrine he 
meant no more than the eternal revolution of forms in matter, those cease- 
less vicissitudes and alterations which turn everything into all things, and 
all things into anything; as vegetables and animals become part of us, we 
become part of them, and both become parts of a thousand other things in 
the universe, earth turning into water, water into air, etc., and so back 
^ain in mixtures without end or number. But in the external or popular 
doctrine he imposed on the mob by an equivocal expression that they should 
become various kinds of beasts after death, thereby to deter them the more 

effectually from wickedness Though the poets embellished their pieces 

with the opinion of the soul's immortality, yet a great number of them 
utterly rejected it; for Senecca was not single in saying: — 

* Nought's after death, and death itself is nought, 
Of a quick race, only the utmost goal; 
Then may the saints lose all their hope of heaven, 
And sinners quit their racky fears of hell.' 

We now dismiss John Toland from our view. He was one of the most 
honest, brave, truthful, and scholastic of the old Deists. His memory will 
be borne on the wings of centuries, and if ever a true millennium does arise, 
the name of this sterling Freethinker will occupy one of the brightest 
niches in its Pantheon of Worthies. A. C. 
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In a recent number we gave a short sketch of the opinions of Epicnnu. 
In this we shall deal with the fonnder of a riyal sect — ^the Stoics. Amongst 
the disciples and students in the Stoic schools have been many iUastrions 
names, and not the least worthy is the name with which we are now dealing* 
Zend was born at Cittius, a small maritime town in the Island of 
Cyprus. This place having been originally peopled by a colony of Phoene- 
cians, Zeno is sometimes called a Phoenician; bat at the period when he 
flourished, it was chiefly inhabited by Greeks. The date of his birth ii 
uncertain, but must have been about the year B.C. 362. Bis father was a 
merchant, and Zeno appears to have been, in the early part of his life* 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. He received a very liberal education fiN>m 
his father, whom, we are told, perceived in his son a strong inclination for 
philosophical studies, and who purchased for Zeno the writings of the 
Socratic philosophers; which were studied with avidity, and which 
undoubtedly exercised a considerable influence over his future thinkings. 
When about thirty years of age he made a trading voyage from Cittias to 
Athens, with a very valuable cargo of Phoenician purple, but was unfortunately 
shipwrecked on the coast of Greece, and the whole of his freight destroyed. 
It is supposed that this severe loss, which must have considerably redaced 
his means, materially influenced Zeno, and induced him to embrace the 
tenets of the Cynics, whose leading principle was a contempt of riches. We 
are told that upon his first arrival in Athens, he went into the shop of a 
bookseller, and took up, by accident, a volume of the * Commentaries of 
Xenophon.' After reading a few pages, Zeno was so much delighted with 
the work, that he asked the bookseller to direct him where he might meet 
such men as the author? Crates, the Cynic philosopher, passed by at 
the time, and the bookseller said, * Pollow that man!' He did so, and after 
listening to several of his discourses, was so pleased with the doctrines of 
the Cynics, that he became a disciple. He did not long remain attached to 
the Cynic school — their peculiar manners were too gross for him; and luf 
energetic and inquiring mind was too much cramped by that indifference to 
all scientific investigation which was one of their leading characteristica. 
He therefore sought instruction elsewhere, and Stilpo, of Megara, became 
his teacher, from whom he acquired the art of dic^utation, in which he 
afterwards became so proficient. The Cynics were displeased at his follow- 
ing other philosophy,, and we are told that Crates attempted to drag him bj 
force out of the school of Stilpo, on which Zeno said, * You may seize my body, 
but Stilpo has laid hold of my mind.' The Megaric doctrine was, however, 
insufficient. Zeno was willing to learn all £at StU^ ^uoroN.^ \KR£QL^\fiQ^> 
[Published Fortnightly.] 
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having learned all, his restles9 and insatiable appetite for knowledge 
required more, and after an attendance of several years upon the lectures of 
Stilpo, he paased over to the expositors of Plato, Xenocrates, and Folemo. 
The huter philosopher appears to have penetrated Zcaa's dieaign in attend- 
ing the various schools^-t.e., to collect materials from various quarters for 
« new system of his own; and when he came to the school, Folemo said, * I 
MBk no stranger, Zeno, to yovtr Fhoraioian arts; I perceive that your design 
is to creep slily into my garden, and steal away my fruit.' After twenty 
years of study, having mastered the tenets of the various schools, Zeno 
determined to become the founder of a sect himself. In accordance with 
this determination, he opened a school in a public portico, called the Fainted 
Forch, from the pictures of Folygnotus, and other eminent painters, with 
which it was adorned. This portico became famous in Athens, and was 
called Zroa (Stoa) — ^the porch. From this Stoa the school derived its name, 
the students being called the Stoics. Zeno was a subtle reasoner, and 
■exceedingly popular. He taught a strict system of morals, and exhibited a 
pleasing picture of moral discipline in his own life. As a man, his charac- 
ter appears deserving of the highest respect. He became exceedingly 
tespected and revered at Athens, for the probity and severli^ of his life and 
manners, and consistency thereof with his doctrine. He possessed so 
large a share of public esteem that the Athenians decreed him a golden 
crown, and on account of his approved integrity, deposited the keys of 
their citadel in his hands. Antigonus Gonates, King of Macedon, was 
a constant attendant at his lectures whilst at Athens, and when that 
monarch returned, he earnestly invited Zeno to his court Ihrnng the 
philosopher's lifetime, the Athenians erected a statue of brass as a mark of 
die estimation in which they held him. 

2^no lived to the extreme age of nine^-eight, when, as he was leaving 
his school one day, he fell and broke his finger. The consciousness of .his 
infirmity afflicted him so much, that he exclaimed * Why am I thus impor- 
tuned? Earth, I obey thy summons T and immediately going home, he put 
his afi&irs in order, and strangled himself. In person Zeno was tall and 
slender; his brow was furrowed with thought; and this, with his long and 
close application to studv, gave a tinge of severity to his aspect. Although 
of a feeble constitution, he preserved his health by his great abstemiousness, 
his diet consisting of figs, bread, and honey. He was plain and modest in 
his dress and habits, and very frugal in all his expenses, showing the same 
respect for the poor as for the ridi, and conversing as freely wi2i the slave 
as he did with the king. Independent in spirit, be broke off aU communi- 
cation with his friend Pemocharis, because that person had ofitsred to 
procure a gratuity for Zeno fh>m the King of Macedon. His system appears 
to have been little more than a collection from his various lessons of what- 
ever ^as most in nnion with his peculiar habit of thought, and an attempt 
to reconcile and combine in one system the various dements of different 
Aeories. Taking from so many schools various portions of their doetrine, 
h6 seems to have provoked the antagonism of many of his contemporaries, 
and several philosophers of learning and ability employed their eloquence 
to diminish the growing influence of the new school Towards the close of 
his life, he found a powerful antagonist in the person of Epicurus, and the 
Etoicnreans and Stoics have since treated each other as rival sects. Zeno's 
sdiool appears to have been generally a resort for the poor, and it was a 
cxnnmbn joke amongst his adversaries, that poverty was the charm for wideh 
lie was indebted to his scholars. The list of his disciples, however, contains 
the names of some very rieh and pvwerM men, who may have legirded 
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the Stoic Hhoary as a powerful coiinter-a|^nt to the growiiLgf effeminacy of 
the age. After Zenos death, the Atheman9, at the request of Antigoniiii, 
erected a monament to his memory, in the Oeramicnm. 

From the particulars which have been related concerning Zeno, it will 
not be difficult to perceive what kind of influence his circumstances and 
character must have had upon his philosophical system. If his doctrines 
be diligently compared with the history of his file, it will appear, that 
having attended upon many eminent preceptors, and being intimateS^ 
conversant with their opinions, he compiled, out Of theiir various tenets, an 
heterogeneous svstem, on the credit of which he assumed to himself the 
title of the founder of a new sect . . . The dialectic arts which Zeno learned 
in the school of Diodoms Chronos, he did not fail to apply to the support 
of his own svstem, and to communicate to his followers. As to the moral 
doctrine of the Cynic sect, to which Zeno strictly adhered to the last, there 
can be no doubt that he transferred it, almost without alloy, into his own 
school In morals, the principal difference between the Cynics and the 
Stoics was, that the former disdained the cultivation of nature, the lattw 
affected to rise above it On the subject of physics, Zeno received his 
doctrine through the channel of the Platonic school, as will fully appear 
from a careftu comparison of their respective systems. The Stoic phi- 
losophy, being in this manner of heterogeneous origin, it necessarily partook 
of the several systems of which it was composed. The idle quibbles, jeiune 
reasonings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the schools of 
the dialetic philosophers to ridicule, found their way into the Porch, where 
much time was wasted, and much ingenuity thrown away, upon questions 
of no importance. Cicero censures the Stoics for encouraging in their 
schools a barren kind of disputation, and employing themselves in deter- 
mining trifling questions, in which the disputants can have no interest, and 
which, at the close, leave them neither wiser nor better. And that tiiis 
censure is not, as some modern advocates for Stoicism have maintained, fL 
mere calumny, but grounded upon fact sufficiently appears from what Is 
said by the ancients, particularly by Sextus Smpiricus, concerning the logic 
of the Stoics. Seneca, who was himself a Stoic, candidly ackno^iMedges 
'this. It may, perhaps, be thought surprising that philosophers, who affected 
so much gravity and wisdom, should condescend to such trifling occupations. 
But it must be considered, that at this time, a fondness for subtle disputa- 
tions so generally previdled in Greece, that excellence in the arts of 
reasoning and sophistry was a sure paUi to fame. The Stoics, with whom 
vanity was unquestionably a ruling passion, were ambitious for this kind of 
reputation. Hence it was that they engaged with so much vehemence. in 
verbal contests, and that they largely contributed towards the confusioiL 
instead of the improvement of science, by substituting vague and ill-defined 
terms in the room of accurate conceptions. The moral part of the Stoical 
philosophy, in like manner, partook of the defects of its origin. It may 
be as justly objected against the Stoics as the Cynics, that they assumed an 
artificial severity of manners, and a tone of virtue above the condition of a 
man. Their doctrine of moral wisdom was an ostentatious display of words, 
n which little regard was paid to nature and reason. It professed to raise 
human nature to a degree of perfection before unknown; but its real effbc| 
was, merely to amuse the ear, and captivate the fancy, with fictions whidi 

can never be realised The extravagances and absurdities of the Stoical 

philosophy may also be in some measure ascribed to the vehement contests 
which subsisted between Zeno and the Academics on the one hand, and 
between him and Epiooms on the other. For, not only did l^se disi^iicoi 
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ffive rise to many of the dogmas of Stoicism, bat led Zeno and his followers, 
*m the warmth of controTersy, to driye their argaments to the utmost 
extremity, and to express themselves with much greater confidence than 
they woold probably otherwise have done. This is, perhaps, the true reason 
why so many extravagant notions are ascribed to the Stoics, particularly 
upon the snbject of morals. Whilst Epicnrus taught his followers to seek 
}iappiness in tranquillity, Zeno imagined his wise man, not only free from 
all sense of pleasure, but void of all passions and emotions, and capable of 
being happy in the midst of torture. That he might avoid the position 
taken by the Epicureans, he had recourse to a moral institution, which bore 
indeed the lofty front of wisdom, but which was elevated far above the 
condition and powers of human nature. The natural disposition of Zeno, 
and his manner of life, had, moreover, no inconsiderable influence in fixing 
the peculiar character of his philosophy. By nature severe and morose, and 
constitutionally inclined to reserve and melancholy, he early cherished this 
habit by submitting to the austere and rigid discipline of the Cynics. 
Those qualities which he conceived to be meritorious in himself, and which 
he found to conciliate the admiration of mankind, he naturally transferred 

to his imaginary character of a wise or perfect man In order to form an 

accurate judgment concerning the doctrine of the Stoics, besides a careful 
attention to the particulars already enumerated, it will be necessary to guard 
with the utmost caution against two errors, into which several writers have 
fallen. Great care should be taken, in the first plsce, not to judge of the 
doctrine of the Stoics from words and sentiments, detached from the general 
system, but to consider them as they stand, related to the whole train of 

premises and conclusions The second caution is, not to confound the 

genuine doctrines of Zeno, and other ancient fathers of this sect, with the 

glosses of the later Stoics Out of the many proofs of this change, which 

might be adduced, we shall select one, which is the more worthy of notice, 
as it has occasioned many disputes among the learned. The doctrine we 
mean is that concerning fate. This doctrine, according to Zeno and 
Chrysjppus, implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and effects, 
within which all events are included, and to which the Deity himself is 
subject: whereas, the later Stoics, changing the term fate into the Provi- 
dence of God, discoursed with great plausibility on this subject, but still in 
reality retained the ancient doctrine of universal fate. From this example, 
a judgment may be formed concerning the necessity of using some caution, 
in appealing to the writings of Seneca, Antoninus, and Epictetus, as 
authorities, in determining what were the original doctrines of the Stoic 

philosophers Concerning philosophy in general, the doctrine of the 

Stoics was, that wisdom consists in the knowledge of things divine and 
human ; that philosophy is such an exercise of the mind as produces wisdom; 
that in this exercise consists the nature of virtue; and consequently, that 
virtue is a term of extensive meaning, comprehending the right employment 
of the mind in reasoning, in the study of nature, and in morals. The 
wisdom of the Stoics is either progressive, through several stages ; or perfect, 
when every weakness is subdued, and every error corrected, without the 
possibility of a relapse into folly, or vice, or of being again enslaved by 
any passion, or afflicted by any calamity. With Socrates and the Cynics, 
Zeno represented virtue as the only true wisdom ; but being disposed to 
extend the pursuits of his wise man into the regions of speculation and 
science, he gave, after his usual manner, a new signification to an old term, 
and conipreheDded the exercise of the understanding in the search of truth, 
MB well as tiie government of the appetites «ad passions, under the general 
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term, virtae. The great importance of the united exercise of the intellectual 
and active powers of the mind, are thus beaatifollj asserted bj the philo- 
sophical emperor: — *Let every one endeavour so to think and act, that his 
contemplative and active faculties may at the same time be going on 
towards perfection. His clear conceptions, and certain knowledge, will then 
produce within him an entire confidence in himself, unperceived perhaps by 
others, though not affectedly concealed, which will give a simplicity and 
dignity to his character; for he will at all times be able to judge, concerning 
Uie several objects which come before him, what is their real nature, what 
place they hold in the universe, how long they are by nature fitted to last, 
of what materials they are composed, by whom they may be possessed, and 
who is able to bestow them, or take them away.* The sum of the definitions 
and rules given by the Stoics concerning logic is this: — Logic is either 
rhetorical or dialectic. Rhetorical logic is the art of reasoning and 
discoursing on those subjects which require a diffuse kind of declamation. . 
Dialectic is the art of close argumentation in the form of disputation or 
dialogue. The former resembles an open, the latter, a closed hand. 
Rhetoric is of three kinds, deliberative, judicial, and demonstrative. The 
dialectic art is the instrument of knowledge, as it enables a man to distin- 
guish truth from error, and certainty from bare probability. This art 
considers things as expressed by words, and words themselves. External 
things are perceived by a certain impression, made either upon some parts 
of the brain, or upon the precipient faculty, which may be called an image, 
^rraTla,^ since it is impressed upon the mind, like the image of a se^ upon 
wax. This image is commonly accompanied with a belief of the reality of 
the thing perceived; but not necessarily, since it does not accompany every 
image, but those only which are not attended with any evidence of decep- 
tion. Where only the image is perceived by itself, the thing is apprehen- 
sible; where it is acknowledged and approved as the image of some real 
thing, the impression is called apprehension, fAnraXn^it, because the object is 
apprehended by the mind as a body is grasped by the hand. Such appre- 
hension, if it will bear the examination of reason, is knowledge; if it is not 
examined, it is mere opinion; if it will not bear this examination, it is mis- 
apprehension. The senses, corrected by reason, give a faithful report; not 
by affording a perfect apprehension of the entire nature of things, but by 
leaving no room to doubt of their reality. Nature has furnished us with 
these apprehensions, as the elements of knowledge, whence further concep- 
tions are raised in the mind, and a way is opened for the investigations of 
reason. Some images are sensible, or received immediately through the • 
senses; others rational, which are perceived only in the mind. These 
latter are called iwoia; notions, or ideas. Some images are probable, to 
which the mind assents without hesitation; others improbable, to which it 
does not readily assent; and others doubtful, where it is not entirely 
perceived, whether they are true or false. True images are those which 
arise from things really existing, and agree with them. False images, or 
phantasms, are immediately derived from no real object Images are 
apprehended by immediate perception, through the senses, as when we see 
a man; consequentially, by likeness, as when from a portrait we appre- 
hend the original; by composition, as when, by compounding a horse and 
man, we acquire the image of a Centaur; by augmentation, as in the image 
of a Cyclops; or by diminution, as in that of a pigmy. Judgment is em- 
ployed either in determining, concerning particular things, or concerning 
general propositions. In judging of things we make use of some one of our 
senses, as a common criterion or measure of al^\it^\!AT!Av^xi^\s!^ ^^^qa^^s.^^ 
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jadge whether a thing is, or is not; or whether or not it exists with certain 
properties; or we apply to the thing, concerning which a judgment is to be 
formed, some artificial measure, as a balance, a mle, etc.; or we call in 
other peculiar measures to determine things not perceptible by the senses. 
In judging of general propositions, we mi^e u^ of our pre-conceptions, or 
universal principles, as criteria^ or measures of judgment The first 
impressions from the senses produce in the mind an inyoluntary emotion; 
but a wise man afterwards deliberately examines them, that he may luiow 
whether they be true or false, and assents to, or rejects them, as the 
evidence which offers itself to his understanding appears sufficient or insuf- 
ficient. This assent, or approbation, will inde^ be as necessarily given, or 
withheld, according to the ultimate state of the proofs which are adduced, 
as the scale of a balance will sink or rise, according to the weights which 
are placed upon them; but while the vulgar give immediate credit to the 
reports of the senses, wise men suspend their assent, till they have deliber- 
ately examined the nature of things, and carefully estiniated the weight of 
evidence. The mind of man is originally like a blank leaf, wholly without 
characters, but capable of receiving any. The impressions which are made 
upon it, by means of the senses, remain in the memory, after the objects 
which occasioned them are removed; a succession of these continued 
impressions, made by similar objects, produces experience; and hence 
arises permanent notions, opinions, and knowledge^ Even universal 
principles are originally form^ by experience from sensible images. All 
men agree in their common notions or pre-conceptions; disputes only arise 

concerning the amplication of these to particidar cases Let us pass on 

to the Stoical doctrine concerning nature. According to Zeno and his 
followers, there existed from eternity a dark and confused chaos, in whidi 
was contained the first principles of all future beings. This chaos being at 
length arranged, and emerging into variable forms, became the world, as it 
now subsists. The world, or nature, is that whole which comprehends all 
things, and of which all things are parts and members. The universe, 
though one whole, contains two principles, distinct from elements, one 
passive, the other active. The passive principle is pure matter without 
qualities; the active principle is reason, or God. This is the fundamental 

doctrine oi the Stoics concerning nature The Stoical system teaches, 

that both the active and passive principles in nature are corporeal, since 
whatever acts or sufiers must be so. The efficient cause, or God, is pure 
ether, or fire, inhabiting the exterior surface of the heavens, where every 

. thiiig which is divine is placed. This ethereal substance, or divine fire, 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings are neces- 
sarily produced, and contains the forms of things, which from the highest re- 
gions of the universe, are diffused through every other part of nature. Seneea, 
indeed, calls Grod incorporeal reason; but by this term he can only mean to 
distinguish the divine ethereal substance from gross bodies; for, according 
to the Stoics, whatever has a substantial existence is corporeal; nothing is 
incorporeal, except that infinite vacuum which surrounds the universe; 
even mind and voice are corporeal, and, in like manner. Deity. Matter, or 
the passive principle, in the Stoical system, is destitute of all qualities, but 
ready to receive any form, inactive, and without motion, unless moved by 
some external cause. The contrary principle, or the ethereal operative fire, 
being active, and capable of producing all things from matter, with consnmp 
mate skill, according to the forms which it contains, although in its nature 
e/^rporesLLf considered in opposition to gross and sluggish matter, or to the 

Omenta, ia said to be immat«rial and spirituaL For want of carefnUy 
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attending to the preceding distinction, some writers have been bo far 
imposed upon, bj tne bold innovations of the Stoics in the use of terms, as 
to infer fh)m the appellations which they sometimes applj to the Deity, 
that they eonceived him to be strictly and properly incorporeaL The truth 
appears to be, that, as they sometimes spoke of the soul of man, a portion 
of the Divinity, as an exceedingly rare and subtle body, and sometimes as 
a warm or fiery spirit t so they spoke of the Deity as corporeal, considered 
as distinct from the incorporeal vacuum, or infinite space; but as spiritual, 
eonsidered in opposition to gross and inactive matter. They taught, indeed, 
that God is nndeiived, incorruptible, and eternal, possessed of intelligence, 
ffood and perfect, the efficient cause of all the peculiar qualities or forms of 
wings; and the constant preserver and governor of the world; and they 
described the Deity under many noble images, and in the most elevated 
language. The hymn of Cleanthes, in particular, is justly admired for 
ike grandeur of its sentiments, and the sublimity of its diction. But if in 
reading these descriptions, we hastily associate with them modem concep- 
tions of Deity, and neglect to recur to the leading principles of the sect, we 
shall be led into fundamental misapprehensions of the true doctrine <^ 
Stoicism. For according to this sect, Qod and matter are alike underivc^ 
and eternal, and God is the former of the universe in no other sense than 
as he has been the necessary efficient cause, by which motion and form have 
been impressed upon matter. What notions the Stoics entertained of God 
snfficiently appears from the single opinion of his finite native; an opinion 
which necessarily followed from the notion that he is only a part of a 
spherical, and therefore a finite universe. On the doctrine of divine provi- 
^tence, which was one of the chief points upon whidh the Stoics disputed 
with the Epicureans, much is written, and with great strength and elegance, 
by Seneca, Epictetus, and other later Stoics. But we are not to judge of 
the genuine and original doctrine of this sect from the discourses d writers 
who had probably corrupted their language on this subject, by visiting the 
Christiaa school. The only way to form an accurate judgment of their 
opinions concerning Providence, is to compare their popular language upon 
this head with tiieir general system, and explain the former consistently 
with the fundamental principles of the latter. If this be fairly done, it will 
appear that the agency of Deity is, according to the Stoics, nothing more 
than the active motion of a celestial ether, or fire, possessed of intelligence, 
which at first gave form to the shapeless mass of gross matter, and being 
always essentially united to the visible world by the same necessary agency, 
preserves its order and harmony. The Stoic idea of Providence is, not that 
of a being, whoUy independent of matter, freely directing and governing aH 
things, but that of a necessary chain of causes and effects, uising from the , 
action of a power, which is itself a part of the existence which it regulates, 
md which equally with that existence is subject to the immutable law of 
necessity. Providence, in the Stoic creed, is only another name for abso- 
lute necessity, or fate, to whi^ God and matter, or the universe, which 
consists of both, is immutably subject. The rational, efficient, and active 
principle in nature, the Stoics called by varions names; Nature, Fate, Jupiter, 
God. * What is nature,' says Seneca, * but God ; the divine reason, hiherent 
in the whole universe, and in all its parts? or you may call him) if you 
please, the author of all thingo.* And again : * Whatever appellationB imply 
celestial power and energy, may be justly applied to Gkud; his names may 
properly be as numerous as his offices.' The term nature, when it is at ul 
distinguished in the Stoic system from God, denotes not a senarate a@auC. 
but that order of things which is necesaacVLy ^Y<A^Q«fi^^ Vs va& ^ksc^^qos^ 
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agency. Since the active principle of natnre is comprehended within the 
world, and with matter makes one whole, it necessarily follows that God 
penetrates, pervades, and animates matter, and the things which are formed 

from it ; or, in other words, that he is the soal of the universe The universe 

is, according to Zeno and his followers, * a sentient and animated being.' 
Nor was this a new tenet, but, in some sort, the doctrine of all antiquity. 

Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and after these, Zeno, taking it for granted that 

there is no real existence which is .not corporeal, conceived nature to be 
one whole, consisting of a subtle ether and gross matter, the former the 
active, the latter the passive principle, as essentially united as the soul and 
body of man — that is, they supposed God, with respect to nature, to be, 

not a co-existing, but an informing principle Concerning the second 

principle in the universe, matter, and concerning the visible world, the 
doctrine of the Stoics is briefly this : Matter is the first essence of all things, 
destitute of, but capable of receiving, qualities. Considered universally, it 
is an eternal whole, which neither increases nor decreases. Considered 
with respect to its parts, it is capable of increase or diminution, of collision 
and separation, and is perpetually changing. Bodies are continually tending 
towards dissolution; matter always remains the same. Matter is not infi- 
nite, but finite, being circumscribed by the limits of the world; but its parts 
are infinitely divisible. The world is spherical in its form, and is surrounded 
by an infinite vacuum. The action of the divine nature upon matter first 
produced the element of moisture, and then the other elements, fire, air, and 
earth, of which all bodies are composed. Air and fire have essential levity, 
or tend towards the exterior surface of the world ; earth and water have 
essential gravity, or tend towards the centre. All the elements are capable 
of reciprocal ccmversion; air passing into fire, or into water; earth into air 
and water; but there is this essential difference among the elements, that 
fire and air have within themselves a principle, of motion, while water and 

earth are merely passive The world, including the whole of nature, God 

and matter, subsisted from eternity, and will for ever subsist; but the 
' present regular frame of nature had a beginning, and will have an end. 
The parts tend towards a dissolution, but the whole remains immutably the 
same. The world is liable to destruction from the prevalence of moisture, 
or of dryness; the former producing a universal inundation, the latter a 
universal conflagration. These succeed each other in nature as regularly 
as winter and summer. When the universal inundation takes place, the 
whole surface of the earth is covered with water, and all animal life is 
destroyed ; after which, nature is renewed and subsists as before, till the 
element of fire; becoming prevalent in its turn, dries up all the moisture, 
converts every substance into its own nature, and at last, by a universal 
conflagration, reduces the world to its pristine state. At this period, all 
material forms are lost in one chaotic mass : all animated nature is re-united 
to the Deity, and nature again exists in its original form, as one whole, con- 
sisting of God and matter. From this chaotic state, however, it a^ain 
emerges, by the energy of the efficient principle, and gods, and men, and all 
the forms of regulated nature, are renewed, and to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession. 

The above is collated from Bitter, Enfield, and Lewes, as a specimen of 
one of the earlier phases of Freethought Freethought as then expressed 
had many faults and flaws, but it has grown better every day, extending 
and widening its circle of utterance, and we hope that it will continue to 
do so, * L' 

JOHN WATTS, PRINTER, \4l , "ElA^T WIREBT. 
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HELVETIUS. 



Ip France, at tilie present daj, has not reason to be fvoad of its ' Jeadbig 
man,' it has in former times jnrodaced those minds that shed lustre mpon Hw 
conntry, and who, by Aeir literatore, add immortali^ to its reiiown. Dnring 
tiie eighteenth centnrj, when religions persecntion jmd imtoleEanee wste 
rampant thronghout Europe, France furnished men to check oppression iud 
expose superstition, while others followed to lay the foundation of /^ccellenee 
and greatness in the examination and cultivation of its tme flonrc&^,tfeie 
mind. HeWetius songht to direct men's attention to self-examination, and 
to show how many disputes might be avoided if each person understood ta^t 
he was disputing about. 'Helvetius on the Mind' is a work that ott^t 
to be read widely, and studied attentively, especially by * rising young mtta,' 
as it is one of those Sectdar works too rar^ found among oar Uteratare. 

Claud Arian Helybtius was bom in Paris in the year 1715. Aftcgr his 
preparatory studies, he was s^it to the College of Lonis k Grand, baving 
for his tutor the famous Poree, who bestowed additional attention npon 
Helvetius, perceiving in him great talent and genins. Early in life Helvetiiis 
formed the friendship of some of the leading minds of France, Idontesquien 
being his intimate friend. Voltaire, too, sought Ins correspondence when at 
the age of twenty three, calling him his ' Young ApoUo,' and his ' Son lof 
Parnassus.' The fiist Uterarv attempts of flelvetins consbted of poetry*^ 
* Epistles on Happiness,' which appeared as a posdiomons production, irkh 
the * lavish commendations' of Voltaire. After ten years' thought and sfaidy 
Helvetius, in 1758, published a work entailed * De l'£sprit»' which brongot 
npon him a great amount of persecution. IHie Parliament of Paris con- 
demned it, and Helvetius was removed from the office he hdd of ' Miaitrie 
d'Hotel to the Queen.' Voltaire remarks :-»' It is a little extraordinary chat 
they should have persecuted, disgraced, and harassed, a nmchHrespeetad 
philosopher of our days, the innocent, the good Helvetius, fbr having said 
that if men had been without hands &ey could not have bnilt honses, or 
worked in tapestry. Apparently those who have condemned this proposidoB, 

have a secret for cutting stones and wood* and for sewing with l^e feet 

I have no doubt tiiat they will soon condemn to the ^idleys the first who 
shall have the insc^ence to say, that a man cannot thii& without his head; 
for, some bachelor will tell him, the soul is a pure spirit, ihe head is nothing 
but matter: God can place the soul in the nails, as well as in the scnll, there^ 
fore I proscribe you as impious.' During the persecution raised against 
him, Helvetius visited England in 1764. In 1765 he visited Prussia, being 
well received by Frederick, in whose palace he lodged. Voltaire strongly 
advised Helvetius to leave France in these words:-*-* In your place I shonld^ 
not hesitate a moment to sell all thtX I have in ;&i«DkS»\ ^^cfisc^ «s% ^c«s& 

rPnblished Fortnighay.] 
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excellent estates in my neigbbonrbood, and there jou might cnltirate in 
peace the arts yon love.' Aboat this period Hnme became acquainted with 
Helvetins, whom he styles, in writing to Dr. Robertson, * a very fine genius 
and worthy man.' In 1765 Helvetins returned from Prussia, and retired to 
his estate at Yore. The sight of misery much affected him; and when 
relieving distress, he enjoined strict secrecy. Sometimes, when told he 
relieved those underserving his aid, he would say, ' If I were a king I would 
correct them, but as I am only rich and they are poor, I do my duty in 
^eving them.' An attack of gout in the head and stomach terminated his 
life in December, 1771, in the Sty-sixth year of his age. 

In,*De L'Esprit; or. Essays on the Mind,' chap. I., Helvetins makes the 
following remarks on t^e * Mind considered in itseJi:' — 

We hear every day disputes with regard to what ought to be called the 
Mind; each person delivers his thoughts, but annexes different ideas to the 
word j and thus the debate is continued, without understanding each other. 
In order therefore to enable us to give a just and precise idea of the word 
Hind, and its different acceptations, it is necessary first to consider the Mind 
in itself. We consider the Mind either as the effect of the faculty of thinking, 
and in this sense the Mind is no more than an assemblage of our thoughts; 
or, we consider it as the very faculty of thinking. But in order to under- 
stand what is meant by the Mind, in the latter acceptation, we ought 
previously to know tiie productive causes of our ideas.. Man has two 
faculties; or, if I may be allowed the expression, two passive powers whose 
existence is generally and distinctly acknowledged. The one is the faculty 
of receiving the different impressions caused by external objects, and is 
ealled Physical Sensibility. The other is the faculty of preserving the 
impressions caused by these objects, called Memory; and Memory is nothing 
more than a continued, but weakened sensation. Those faculties which I 
consider as the productive causes of our thoughts, and which we have in 
common with beasts, would produce but a very small number of ideas, if 
they were not assisted by certain external organisations. If Nature, instead 
ef hands and flexible fingers, had terminated our wrist with the foot of a 
horse, mankind would doubtless have been totally destitute of art, habitation, 
and defence against , other animals. Wholly employed in the care of 
procuring food, and avoiding the beasts of prey, they would have still con- 
tinued wandering in the forests, like fugitive flocks. It is therefore evident 
that, according to this supposition, the police would never have been carried 
in any society to that degree of perfection, to which it is now arrived. 
There is not a nation now existing, but, with regard to the action of the 
mind, must not have continued very inferior to certain savage nations, who 
have not two hundred different ideas, nor two hundred words to express 
those ideas; and whose language must consequently be reduced, like that of 
animals, to five or six different sounds or cries, if we take from it the words 
bow, arrow, nets, etc, which suppose the use of hands. From whence I 
conclude, that, without a certain exterior organisation, sensibility and 
memory in us would prove two sterile faculties. We ought to examine if these 
two faculties, by the assistance of this organisation, have in reality produced 
all our thoughts. But, before we examine this subject, I may possibly be 
asked whether these two faculties are modifications of a spiritual or a 
material substance? This question, which has formerly been so often 
debated by philosophers, and oy some persons revived in our time, does not 
necessarily fall within the limits of my work. What I have to offer, with 
regard to the mind, is equally conformable U> either of these hypotheses. I 
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shall therefore onlj observe thaty if ihe church had not fixed our belief in 
respect to this particular, and we had been obliged by the light of reason! 
alone to acquire a knowledge of the thinking principle, we must have' 
granted, that neither opinion is capable of demonstration; and consequently 
that, bj weighing the reasons on both sides, balancing the difficulties, and 
determining in favour of the greater number of probabilities, we should form, 
only conditional judgments. It would be the fate of this problem, as it hath 
been of many others, to be resolvable only by the assistance of the calcula- 
tion of probabilities. 

Helvetins, on the question < whether genius ought to be considered as a 
naturid gift, or as an effect of education,* says: — ^ 

I am going to examine in this discourse what the mind receives fW>m 
nature and education; for which purpose it is necessary first, to determine 
what is here meant by the word Nature. This word may raise in our minds 
a confused idea of a being or a force that has endued us with all our senses: 
now the senses are the sources oi all our ideas. Being deprived of our 
senses, we are deprived of all the ideas relative to them: a man born blind 
has for this reason no idea of colours; it is then evident that, in this signifi- 
cation, genius ought to be considered as a gift of nature. But, if the word 
be taken in a different acceptation, and we suppose that among the men well 
formed and endued with all their senses, without any perceivable defect of 
their organisation, nature has made such a remarkable difference, and formed 
such an unequal distribution of the intellectual powers, that one shall be so 
orcanised as to be stupid, and the other be a man of genius, the question 
wm become more delicate. I confess that, at first, we cannot consider the 
great inequality in the minds of men, without admitting that there is the 
same difference between them as between bodies, some of which are weak 
and delicate, while others are strong and robust What can here occasion 
such variations from the uniform manner wherein nature operates? This 
reasoning, it is true, is founded only on analogy. It is lUce diat of the 
astronomers, who conclude that the moon is inhabited, because it is composed 
of nearly the same matter as our earth. How weak soever this reasoning 
may be, it must yet appear demonstrative; for, say they, to what cause can 
be attributed the great disproportion of intellects observable between people 
who appear to have had the same education? In order to reply to this 
objection, it is proper first to inquire, whether several men can, strictly 
speaking, have the same education; and for this purpose to fix the idea 
induded in the word Education. If by education we merely understand 
that received in the same places, and under the same masters; in this sense 
the education is the same with an infinite number of men. But, if we give 
to this word a more true and extensive signification, and in general compre- 
hend everything that relates to our instruction; then I say, that nobody 
receives the same education; because each individual has, for his preceptors, 
if I may be allowed to say so, the form of government under which he lives, 
his Mends, his mistresses, the people about him, whatever he reads, and in 
short chance; that is, an infinite number of events, with respect to which 
our ignorance will not permit us to perceive their causes, and the chain that 
connects them together. Now, this chance has a ^eater share in our 
education than is imagined. It is this that places certain objects before us, 
and in consequence of this occasions more happy ideas, and sometimes leads 
to the greatest discoveries. To give some examples: it was chance that 
conducted Galileo into the gardens of Florence, when the gardeners were 
working the pumps: it was that whidi inspired U\.os^ \g;»^<&^^\%^ ni^^scl^ \)s». 
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beine able to rafisd iht irafer abote the height of 32 feet, to ask him the esMee, 
ttttd Djr that qnestioii piqaed the vanity of Uie philosopher, pat in action bj so 
castMl a qnestion, t&at obliged him to make this natoral effect the subject of 
bk ^Uttgnts, till, at last, by discovering the weight of the air, he found Ibe 
flbtotidia: of the problem. In the moment when the peaceM soiil of Newton 
iMur employed bv no bnsiness, and agitated by no passion, it was also chance 
thitt; drScwmg mm under an apple-tree, loosened some of the fruit from the 
bntnehes, aim gave that philosopher the first idea of his system on gravita^ 
tion: it was really this incident that afterwards made him turn his thoughts 
to inqliire whether the moon does not gravitate towards the earth with llie 
same force as that with which bodies faiU on its surface? It is then to chance 
that great geniuses are frequently obliaed for their most happy thoughts. 
How many great minds are confouncfed among the people of moderate 
ci4»acities for want of a certain tranquillity of sotd, the question of a gscrdener, 
or the fall of an apple ! 

Of the ' exdnsive qualities of the Mind and Soul,' Helvetius observes: — 

My view in the preceding chapters was to affix clear ideas to ti» 
several qualities of the mind; I propose in this to examine if there are 
taleftts that must necessarily exclude each other ? fhis qoestioB, it is said. 
Is determined by facts; no person is, at the same time, superior to aU ethers 
ftt many different kinds of knowledge. Newton is not reckoned among die 
boets, nOr ^filton among the geometricians: the verses of Leibnits are Imd. 
There n not a man who, in a single art, as poetry, or painting, has succeeded 
hi tSti the branches of it. Comeille and Racine have done nothing in eemedy 
6om p <tf ttbte to Moli^re: Michael Angelo has not dYawn the pictmtBS of 
Albacni, nor Albans painted those of Jnlius Romano. The genius of Ae 
jl^eate^ men appears then to be cottfined within veir narrow Kndtsi Tku 
ntj doubtless, true: but I ask, what is the cause? is it time, or is il wk, 
ivhidb men want to render themselves illustrious in the different anrts and 
ifdences? The progress of the human mind, it is said, ought to be lilt saase 
ill an the arts and sciences: the operations of the mind are reduced to Hhm 
knowledge of the resemblances and differences that subi^st between varioes 
objects. It is then by observation that we obtain, in all the dilRnenl kiads 
Of sttidy, the new and general ideas on which our superiority depends. 
Sivery ^eat physician, every great chemist, mafy then become a great 
geontetnctan, a great astronomer, a great politician, and the first, in shert, in 
att the sciences. This fact being stated, it will doubtless be eondnded, thatt 
it is flie short duration of human life that forces superior minds to limit them- 
selves to one kind of study. It must, however, be confessed, that theie are 
tdeiits and qualities possessed only by the exclusion of some oiAiers. 
Among mankind some are filled with the love of glory, and are not sua* 
ceptibte of any other of the passions: some may excel in natural philosophy, 
civil law, geometry^, and, in short, in aU the sciences that consist m the com- 
parison of ideas. A fondness for any other study can oidy distract or 
preefpHate them hito errors. There are other men susceptible not only of 
the love of glonr, but an infinite number of other passions: these may 
become celebrated in different kinds of study, where the success depends on 
behig moved. Such is, for instance, the dramatic kind of writing: but, in 
ord£ to paint the passions, we must, as I have already said, fSsel them 
very warmly: we are ignorant both of the language of the passions and of 
the sentotions thev excite in us, when we have not experienced them. Thus 
ffnonuice of this kind always produces mediocrity. If Fontendle had been 
omiged to patttt the characters a( KhaAaxxnstaa, Brutus^ or Catsdine, that 
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gfeatman would certainlr hare fallen niich below medioerity Let a 

man, for instance, like M. de Fontenelle, contemplate, without sereritjr, the 
wickedness of mankind; let him consider it, let him rise np against crimes 
without hating the criminals, and people will applaud his moderation ; and 
yet, at the same instant, they will accuse him of being too lakewarm in fHend- 
shi^. They do not perceive, that the same absence of the passions, to whfdi 
he owes the moderation they commend, must necessarily render Mm Icm 
sensible oi the charms of friendship. 

The ' abuse of words ' by different schools of philosophers is thus ably 
pointed out: — 

Descartes had before Locke obsenred that the Peripatetics, intrenching^ 
themselves behind the obscurity of words, were not unlike a blind man, 

who, in order to be a match for his clear-sighted antagonist, should draw 
him into a dark cavern. * Now,' added he, ' if this roan can introduce light 
into the cavern, and compel the Peripatetics to fix clear ideas to their 
words, the victory is his own. In imitation of Descartes and Locke, I shall 
^M>w that, both in metaphysics and morality, the abuse of words, and the 
ignorance of their true import, is a labjnrinth in which the greatest geniuses 
hXffi lost themselves; and, in order to set this particular in a clear light, 
instance^ in some of those words which have given rise to the longest and 
sharpest disputes among philosophers: Such, in metaphysics, are Matter, 
Space, and Infinite. It has at all times been alternately asserted that Matter 
felt, or did not feel, and given rise to disputes equally loud and vagae. It 
was very late before it came into the disputants* heads to ask one another, 
what they were disputing about, and to annex a precise idea to the word 
Matter. Had they at first fixed the meaning of it, they would have 
perceived, if I may nse the expression, that men were the creators of 
Matter; that Matter was not a being; that in nature there were only 
in^vidaals to which the name of Body had been given; aipd that this word 
Matter eonld import no more than the collection of properties common to- 
all bodies. The meaning of this word being determined, all that remained 
Was to know, whether extent, solidity, and impenetrability, were the only 
properties common to all bodies; and whether the discovery of a power,. 
SQch for instance as attraction, might not give rise to a conjecture that 
bodies had some properties hitherto unknown, sach as that of sensation, 
which, though evident only in the organised members of animals, might yet 
be common to all individuals? The question being reduced to 3iis, it 
would have appeared that if, strictly speaking, it is impossible to 
dononstrsite tiiat all bodies are absolutely insensible, no man, unless 
iastrueted by a particular revelation, can decide the question other- 

^ wise than by calculating and comparing the verisimilitude of this opinion 

with that of the contrary Instructed by the errors of great men who 

have gone befote us, we should be sensible that our observations, however 
multiplied and concentrated, are scarcely sufficient to form one of those 
partial systems comprehended in the general system; and that it is from 
the depths of imagination that the several systems of the universe have 
hitherto been drawn ; and, as our informations of remote countries are always • 
imperfect, so the informations philosophers have of the system of the world 
are also defective. With a great genias and a multitude of combinations, 
the products of their labours will be only fictions till time and chance shall 
fdmish them with a general fact, to which all others may be referred. 
What I have said of tl^ word Matter, I say also of Space. Ma%1 ^1 "^d^ 
philosophers have made a being of it *, aaoid ^ Vgooivctfsib f^i ^Q&a ns:^^ ^kqsa ^ 
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the word has occasioned long disputes. They wonld have been greadj 
shortened by annexing a clear idea to this word; for then the sages would 
have agi^eed that Space, considered in bodies, is what we call extension; 
that we owe the idea of a void, which partly composes the idea of Space, to 
the interval seen betwixt two lofty mountains; an interval which, being 
filled only by air, that is, by a body which at a certain distance makes no 
sensible impression on us, mnst have given us an idea of a vacnumj being 
nothing more than a power of representing to ourselves mountains separated 
from each other, and the intervening distances not being filled by other bodies. 
With regard to the idea of Infinite, comprehended iJso within the idea of 
Space, I say that we owe this idea of Infinite only to the power which a 
man standing on a plain has of continually extending its limits, the 
boundary of &s imagination not being determinable: the absence of limits 
is therefore the only idea we can form of infinite. Had philosophers, 
previously to their giving any opinion on this subject, detennined tiie 
signification of the word Infinite, I am inclined to believe they would hare 
adopted the above definition, and not spent their time in frivolous disputes. 
To the false philosophy of former ages, our gross ignorance of the true 
signification of words is principally owing; as the art of abusing them made 
up the greatest part of that philosophy. This art, in which the whole 
science of the schools consisted, confounded all ideas; and the obscurity it 
threw on the expressions, generally diffused itself over all the sciences, 
especially morality. 

The following remarks show Helvetius's notions of the *Iove of glory':— ^ 

By the word Strong-Passion, I mean a passion the object of which 
is so necessary to our happiness, that without the possession of it Ufe 
would be insupportable. Tina was Omar's idea of the passion, when 
he said, 'Whoever thou art, that lovest liberty, desirest to be wealihj 
without riches, powerful without subjects, a subject without a master, dare 
to condemn death :* kings will then tremble before thee, whilst tiiou alone 

shalt fear no person.' It was the passion of honour and philosophic 

fanaticism alone that could induce Timicha, the Pythagorean, in the midst 
of torture, to bite off her tongue, that she might not expose herself to 
reveal the secrets of her sect. Cato, when a child, going with his tutor to 
Sylla's palace, at seeing the bloody heads of the proscribed, asked with 
impatience the name of the monster who had caused so many Boman 
citizens to be murdered. He was answered, it was Sylla: ' How,' says he, 
'does Sylla murder thus, and is Sylla still alive?' — *Yes,' it was replied, 
'tiie very name of Sylla disarms our citizens.' — *0 Bome,' cried Cato, 
* deplorable is thy fate, since within the vast compass of thy walls not a man 
of virtue can be found, and the arm of a feeble child is the only one that will 
oppose itself against tyranny I' Then, turning toward his governor, * Qive 
me,' said he, 'your sword; I will conceal it under my robe, approach Sylla, 

and kill him. Uato lives, and Bome is again free.' If the generous piide, 

the passion of patriotism and glory, determine citizens to such heroic actions, 
with what resolution and intrepidity do not the passions inspire Uiose who 
aim at distinction in the arts and sciences, and whom Cicero calls the 
peaceable heroes! It is from a desire of glory that the astronomer is seen, 
on the icy summits of the Cordileras, placing his instruments in the midst 
of snows and frost; which conducts ^e botanist to the brinks of precipices 
in quest of plants; which anciently carried the juvenile lovers of the sciences 
iato Sigypt, Ethiopia, and even into the Indies, for visiting the most celebrated 
pMoBopbers, and acqairing from iheix convex^aXlon the principles of their 
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doctrine. How strongly did this passion exert itself in Demosthenes, who, 
for perfecting his pronunciation, used every day to stand on the sea-shore, 
and with his month fall of pehbles harangue the agitated waves! It was 
from the same desire of glory that the young Pythagoreans submitted to a 
silence of three years, in order to habituate themselves to recollection and 
meditation; it induced Democritus to shun the distractions ,of the world, 
and retire among the tombs, to meditate on those valuable truths, the 
discovery of which, as it is always very difficult, is also very little esteemed: 
in fine, it was this that prompted Heraclitus to cede to his younger brother 
the throne of Ephesus, to winch he had the right of primogeniture, that he 
might give himself up entirely to philosophy; which made the Athletic 
improve his strength, by denyiug himself the pleasures of love; it was also 
from a desire of popular applause that certain ancient priests renounced the 
same pleasures, and often, as Boindin pleasantly observes of them, without 
any other recpmpence for their continence than the perpetual temptation it 

occasions *The cause,' says Cardinal Kichelieu, * why a timorous mind 

perceives an impossibility in the most simple projects, wnen to an elevated 
mind the most arduous seems easy, is, because, before the latter the moun- 
tains sink, and before the former mole-hills are metamorphosed into 
mountains. 

The difierent motives that influence our conduct are thus stated : — 

Amother indolises her son; *I love him,' says she, 'for his own sake.' 
However, one might reply, you take no care of his education, though you 
are in no doubt that a good one would contribute infinitely to his happiness: 
why, therefore, do not you consult some men of sense about him, and read 
some of the works written on this subject? * Why, because,' says she, * I 
think I know as much of this matter as those authors and their works.' But 
how did you get this confidence in your own understanding? Is it not the 
effect of your indifference? An ardent desire always inspires us with a 
salutary distrust of ourselves. If we have a suit at law of considerable 
consequence, we visit counsellors and attorneys, we consult a great number, 
and examine their advice. Are we attacked by any of those lingering 
diseases, which incessantly place around us the shades and horrors of death. 
We see physicians, compare their opinions, read physical books, we ourselves 
become little physicians. Such is the conduct prompted by a warm 
interest. With respect to the education of children, if you are not influenced 
in the same manner, it is because you do not love your son as well as your- 
self. « But,' adds the mother, * what then should be the motive of my 
tenderness?' Among fathers and mothers, I reply, some are influenced by 
the desire of perpetuating their name in their children ; they properly love 
only their names : others are fond of command, and see in their children their 
slaves. The animal leaves its young when their weakness no longer keeps 
them in dependence; and patem^ love becomes extinguished in almost all 
hearts, when children have, by their age or station, attained to independence. 
' Then,' said the poet Saadi, • the father sees nothing in them but greedy 
heirs,' and this is the cause, adds some poet, of the extraordinary love of 
the grandfather for his grandchildren; he considers them as the enemies of 
his enemies. There are, in short, fathers and mothers, who make their 
children their playthings and their pastime. The loss of this plaything 
would be insupportable to them; but would their affliction prove that they 
loved the child for itself? Everybody knows this passage in the life of M. 
de Lauzun : he was in the Bastile ; there, without books, without eniployment, 
a prey to lassitude and the horrors of a prison, he look. v\» va. V&a \is»§^Nsv 
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lame a spider. This was the only oonsoladon he had left in his misfortimfi. 
The governor of the Bastile, from an inhnmanity common to m^i accna- 
tomed to see the unhappy, crashed the spider. The prisoner felt the moit 
^iutting grief, and no mother could be affected bj the death of a son with a 
more violent sorrow. Now whence is derived this conformity of sentiments 
for such different objects? It is because, in the loss of a child, or in the 
loss of the spider, people frequently weep for nothing but for the lasf itnde 
and want of employment into which they faU. If mothers appear in 
general more afflicted at the death of a child than fathers employed in 
business, or given up to the pursuit of ambition, it is not because tne mother 
loves her child more tenderly, but because she suffers a loss more difficoU 
to be supplied. The errors, in my c^inion, are, in this reject, very 
ftequent; people rarely cherish a child for its own sake. That paternal 
love of which so many men make a parade, and by which they believe 
themselves so warmly affected, is most frequently nothing more than an 
effect, eidier of a desire of perpetuating their names, or of pnde of command. 
...Do you not know that Galileo was nnwordiily dragged to the prison of the 
inquisition, for having maintained that the sun is placed in the centre, and 
does not move round the earth; that his system first offended the weak, and 
appeared directly contrary to that text or Scripture, * Sun stand thou still?' 
However, able divines have since made Galileo's principles agree with those 
of religion. Who has told you, that a divine more happy or more 
enlightened than you, will not remove the contradiction, which you think 
you perceive between your religion, and the opinion you resolve to condenm? 
Who forces you by a precipitate censure to expose, if not religion, at least 
its ministers, to the hatred excited by persecution? Why always borrowing 
the assistance of force and terror, would you impose silence on men 
of genius, and deprive mankind of the useful knowledge they are eapaUe 
of dispensing? You obey, you say, the dictates of region. But it com- 
mands you to distrust yourselves, and to love your neighbour. If yon do 
not act in conformity to these principles, you are then not actuated by the 
spirit of God. But you say, by whom then are we inspired? By laziness 
and pride. It is laziness, the enemy of thought, which makes yon averse 
to those opinions, which you cannot, without study and some fatigue of 
attention, unite with the principles received in the schools; but which being 
proved to be philosophically true, cannot be theologically false. It is pride, 
which is ordinarily carried to a greater height in the bigot than in any other 
person, which makes him detest in the man of genius the benefactor of the 
human race, and which exasperates him against the truths discovered by 
humility. It is then this laziness and this pride, which, disguising tii^n- 
selves under the appearance of zeal, render them the persecutors of men of 
learning; and which in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, have forged chains, built 
gibbets, and held the torch to the piles of the inquisition. Thus the same 
pride, which is so formidable in the devout fanatic, and which in all religions 
makes him persecute, in the name of the Most High, the men of genius, 
sometimes arms against them the men in power. After the example of 
those Pharisees, who treated as criminals the persons who did not adopt all 
their decisions, how many viziers treat, as enemies to the nation, those who 
do not blindly approve their conduct! J. W. 
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r Look .with. -me through the dark viflta of 150 years of .dooded history. 
Throw, yourmind across the bridge of' time, for we are abont to. yisit.a 
tragic sceae-r^ aceme which might be depicted by a .poet — so mach of 
beauty, of timth, and of goodness, all blasted by the perjuries of. the. priest. 
•Yonder, in the dim library of an ancestral mansion, embowered amid the 
woods of. the south, dose by the gurgling waters which beat an echo to -the 
stormy breezes — ^those breezes which will never more fan his cheek-~that 
water where he has often bathed his limbs will be his. rippling monument. 
^The shady moonlight of an August . evening is gilding the rich pastures 
of I Hertfordshire ; the goYrse busjies have not yet lost their beauty, 
the pheasants are playing in- the woods--rwoods that so lately resoundeid 
with laughter-*-laughter- ringing like a bell — the music of a jmerry heart. 
'Withdraw those • curtains which hide the ,heart«struck .and the dead. 
Above you is. the exquisite picture of Eleanora, gazing: into the very 
bed at that form which iay shrouded in nothingness. You aee :the broad 
manly, brow-— even, now the brown hair rises in graceful curls over .that 
damp- forehead. The lips are locked inaneternal smile, as if to mock -the 
dosed- eyes and the recumbent form. Is it. true that. pictures of those. we 
love are endowed with a clairvoyant power of .gazing at those who. have 
caressed them in life? If it. is, then on >that August-night the wife <of 
Charles Blount was watching over his Bier. 

But' who is that pale form,, with, dishevelled hair and. weeping jeyes, with 
An alabaster skin stained, -with -the blue spots of grief? The rapid, up- 
heaving awells of that fair bosom tell of affection witheced, not- by re- 
morse, but by -superstition? See' -her how she nervously -grasps > that dead 
•man's- hand, how she imprints kisses on his lips. . Her hair, which yester- 
day was glossy- as the raven's, is now as bleached aa the driven snow;* to- 
day ahe utters her plaintive xsries,. to-morrow she hastens, to ^io her lover 
in->the^!CHnb. This is a sad history. It should be written with the juice «f 
hemlock,, aa a. warning to Genius of impatient love. 

.While the fair girl watches by the couch of the suicide, while from the 
painted can vassi (Eleanora. gleams on the living aud the dead, while the 
clouds of night, gather .silently over that ancestral hall, around, the drooping 
•com on the bold skiing park, and thQ clear blue river — all. so quiet and 
gentle-^iet us ^ther up the events of ■ the past, and. learn i the cause of a 
death so tragic^ a grief so piercing. 

In the year 1672y at the age of nineteen years, a young man (the sonx>f a 
baronet) led- to ithe altar -Uie lovdy daughter of- -Sir' Timothy TyrreL 
i. Flowers strewed the path of the wedded pair, and for years. their life ^«& 
■ onescene of bliss. At last, struck dow« by dveaMAv C^!iBi^fi^^9i^^^fi^^. «iaF^ 
[Published Portiughtly.] 
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hj the side of his dying wife — in his arms his Eleanora yielded her last 
sigh. He buried her by the willow-tree in the old churchyard. Thci lily 
blended with the white rose, and the myrtle oyershadowed the grave. It 
was here where the widower rested in the evening — ^here where he taaght 
his children the virtues of their dead mother. Sometimes he gazed at the 
azure skies, and strange fancies beguiled the mind of the mourner. When 
he saw the sun sink to the west, gilding the world with its glorious rays, he 
mused on the creeds of many lands. He fancied he saw a heaven and a 
God, and traced in the lines of light the patriarchal worshippers of the 
world. He looked at the sun and its worshippers — those who sought the 
origin of purity by worshipping that which is the origin of all good. He 
looked at the fables of Greece, and found delight in the thought of Sappho 
uttering her diapason of joy in lyrics which told of love and beauty; at 
Egypt, where the priests, in their esoteric cunning, searched in vain for that 
which gives life, and motion, and joy; and then he glanced at the Christian 
heaven, but here all was dark^-dark as the Plutonian caverns of Homer's 
hell. He wished to meet his Eleanora — not in Pagan dreams — not in 
Christian parables — ^but in the world of realities. He looked with eager 
eye upon the world around him, in society, at Court, and in the homes of 
lus country.. But wherever he went, there was but one thought — one 
feeling. He wished a mother for his children — a mother like the sainted 
dead. There was but one who answered the ideal — like in features, in 
passion, and in beauty — to the lost Eleanora. Bom of the same parents, 
loved by the same brother, educated by the saftie teachers, imbued with the 
same, thoughts, she was the model of her dead sister; with a sisterly love for 
her brother, she was already both mother and aunt to her sister's children. 

With deliberate thoughts, with convulsive passion, the love of Charles 
Blount passed the bounds of that of a brother; longing to make her his 
wife, he adored her with the passion he had lavished on the dead. It seemed 
as if the shade of Eleanora was perpetually prompting him to bestow all his 
affection on the young and beautiful Eliza. She caressed his children with 
the pride of an aunt, she traced the image of her sister in the laughing eyes 
of the merry babes — still she was not happy. How could she be happy? She 
loved him as a man — as a brother. She was a Christian — ^he an InfideL She 
was bound by creeds — he by conduct. She was doing the duty she owed to 
the dead. He sought to do it by uniting himself to the living. Eliza was 
anxious to marry, but there existed something which, to her mind, was 
greater than human duties, and it often outraged them. God and the 
Church demanded her first attention, and then her lover and his children. 
The Church, in cruel mockery of human rights, stepped between h^r 
judgment and her affections. It denied the power of a woman to occnpj 
the married home of her deceased sister. She was willing to pledge her 
love to Charles Blount at the altar, but the priest mocked her prayers and 
denounced her affections. The occasion was too good to be lost. Episco- 
palism sought revenge 6n its opponent, and it triumphed. Eliza felt the 
force of Blount's arguments. She wandered with him through the 
green fields, but her sorrow vf as too great to pluck the wild roses. The 
luscious fruits of summer were passed nntasted. A heart sick and in 
trouble, a mind wandering from her sister's grave to her children, and 
then at the anathema of the Church, made her a widowed maid. To over- 
come her scruples, her lover wrote a book (inviting the clergy to refute it), 
defending the marriage with a deceased wife's sister. But ever as he spoke 
there was a film before her eyes. There was a gaunt priest, with canonical 
robes, stood before the gates of heaven. Before hun and through him was the 
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way to an eternal happiness, below him was a fiery hell; and he shouted 
with hoarse voice, Incest, incest, incest ! And ever as he shouted, he pointed 
with his finger of scorn at this Christian hell, and she conjured up in her 
mind the old stories of this priest, until she saw the livid flames rising up 
higher till thej encircled her form, and then the priest screamed with fury, 
Anathema maranatha, incest, incest! And in terror she stood, with the big 
drops of sweat dripping from her brow, with her heart beating, with her 
mind distracted, but her afiections unclouded. 

This priest was the Church of England, and those fancies were driven 
into her imagination bj her creed, her litanies, and her sermons. Eliza 
Tyrrel was miserable; she was placed between her love, her duty, and her 
religion. If she had been a woman of a strong mind, she would have torn 
her creed into shreds, she would have dared the anathema of the priest — the 
ostracism of its dupes — and would have clung to the man she loved so 
truly, in defiance of that which was, at the best, but a faint possibility. 

The arguments in that pamphlet of Blount's were conclusive, but she 
distrusted reason. The plainest dictates of common logic were referred to 
the promptings of the Devil. How could it be otherwise? Can the teachings 
of a lifetime be overthrown by the courtship of a few months? Eliza Tyrrel, 
true to Blount, loved him; true to her religion, she durst not marry him 
without the sanction of the Church. So Blount, as a last resolve, laid the 
matter before the Lord's Vicegerent at Canterbury, and many of the most 
learned divines of England; and from those ecclesiastical leeches there was 
a Shy lock- cry of incest, incest, incest! And those terrible words came 
greeting the ears of Charles Blount, making his home like a charnel-house, 
and they nearly sent his beautiful Eliza to a maniac's grave. Still she 
lingered on. Denied the power of a wife, she would not relinquish her duties 
as a mother to her sister's babes. There was a calm heroism here which 
few can imitate. The passions of Blount could not brook further insults. 
The last kick of bigotry against the broken hearted Freethinker was given. 
He could no longer rise with the lark, and roam over the hills of his ancestral 
home. To him the birds, as they warbled, spoke of joys never to return. 
The broad river told him of the days when the little skifi^ floated on its 
waters with Eleanora; and even his friends only too bitterly reminded him 
of the tournaments of wit where Hobbes, Brown, and Gildon, jousted 
each other in the presence of his wife. His life was one scene of misery. 
He saw no chance of amendment. In a fit of despair, he loaded his pistol 
with due deliberation, placed it to his head, and shot himself. He lingered 
for some time, and then died on the breast of Eliza. 

This was a strange suicide. Blount's memory bears its weight of obloquy. 
It is hard to draw the line when and where a man has not a right to take 
away his life. Common sense tells us that so long as our families are de- 
pendant upon us, we have no right to end our lives; and if we have no de- 
pendants, no friends, then our country has a claim upon us. But, at the 
same time, the one sole end of existence is to be happy. If a man cannot 
find happiness in life, if there is a great coalition against him, he is justified 
in taking up arms against them; but, at the same time, it proves a greater 
amount of courage * to bear up against the ills of life ' than to madly leave 
it, and thus weaken the force of those who wish to stem its injustice. 

Charles Blount died, and with him expired much of the chivalry of Free- 
thought. His friend, Charles Gildon, writing of him to a lady, says, * You 
know Astrea (Eliza), and have an exact friendship with her. You can 
attest her beauty, wit, honour, virtue, good humour, and discretion. You 
have been acquainted with the charms of her conversation &wd<s5S(i^;AKN.^«!c^^ 
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oondemn her.onlj ftdh'erine to a national castctm to theloss of so generoa^a 
fHend, and so faithful a loTer. But custom and ol>edienee meeting the 
more easily, betrajed her virtue into a crime. I know my friend loved her 
to his last breath $ and I know, therefore, that all who lov&his memory mustt: 
for htr sake, love and value her, as' b^ing a lady of that merit, that .engaged* 
the reason of Philander (C. Blomit) to so violet a passion for her.* 

The saihe writer says, ' His father was^ Sit Henry Blonnt, the Socrates of 
the age, for his aversions to the rieig^ng sophisms and hypocrisies,' eminient- 
in all capacities: the best husband, father, and master, extremely agreeable 
in conversation, and just in all his dealings-. Frdm sm^ a father our hero; 
derived himself; to such a master oWed his- generous education, unmixed* 
with the nauseous methods and profane opinions of the schools. Nature- 
gaive him parts capable of the'ndUest seienties, and his industrious studies' 
bore a proportion to his capacities; He if as a generous and constant ftiend,^ 
an indulgent parent, and a kind master. His temper was open and free;- 
his conversation pleasant; his reflections' just and modest;- his repartees 
cloSe — not scurrilous; he had a great deal' of wit, and no malice* His mind 
was large and noble — abovd the little designsof most meta; an^nemy to dis- 
simulation, and never feared to own his thotigfats. He was a true Engiish- 
man, and lover of the liberties of his country, and declared it in the worst of 
times.- He was an enemy to nothing but errof, and none were his enemies 
liiat knew him, but those who sacrificed more to mammon than reason.* 

This was the man who died, because a dominaint priesthood insisted on m 
dogma which interfered with a purely Secular rite, which blasted two 
hearts in a vain ati»mpt to perpetuate a system, which dashes its rode 
fiilgers, and tears out the heart of human felkity to sprinkle the; aHar 
of superstition with the gore of offended innocence. Charles Blonnt 
wais a Bei^r ^ such, he beUeved in a Gt)d, which he described in his 
account of a Deist's reHgioh. Let us exsimine his thoughts, and see if they 
bear the interpretation which Cfaristiacnity has fdways placed upon thesK- 
Blount gfves the Deist's opinion of God. He says, 'Whaitever is 
adorable, amiable, and imitable by mankind, is in one Supreme, perfect 
Being.* An Atheist cannot object to this. He speaks in the manner i» 
which God is to be worshipped. He says, not by saorificCj or by fear, or by 
a Mediator, but by a steady adherence to all that is great and good and 
imitable in nature. This is the brief regions creed of Charles Blount He 
never seeks to find out fabled attributes of Deity. He knows what is of 
value to mankind, and sedulously priictises whatever is beneficial to socie^^^ 

In his * Anima Mundi; or. History of the Opinions of the Heathens oo 
the Immortality of the Soul* (p. 97), Kounf says:--^ 

*The heathen philosophers wete ttinch divided concerning the soul's 
future state; some held it mortal, others immortal. Of those who held the 
mortality of tiie sotd, the Epicureans were the chief sect,' who, notwith- 
standing their doctrines^ led virtuous lives.* Cardan had so great a valae 
for their moral actions, thdt he appeared in justification of them, li appears 
(says he) *by the writings of Cficero, Diogenes, and Laertius, that the 
Epicureans did more religiously observe laws, piety, and fidelity among 
men than either the SloiciB or the Platonists; and I suppose tiie oaiise there^ 
was, that a man is either good or evil by custom, bnt none confideth in 
tiiose that do not possess sanctity of life. Wherefore they were eolnp^led 
to Use greater fidelity, thereby the better to justify their profusion, from 
which reason it likewise proceeds, that at this day few do equal Uie fidelity 
of Dsnrers, notwithstanding they are most base in the rest of their life. 
Also among Che Jews, whiht the PhsEnseeSi UiAib ^cmfetwed the leswrtetieii 
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and the immortality of the sonl^ firequeatlj persecuted Christ, the Sadt- 
doceesj.who denied the resarrection, angels, and spiidts, m»ddledr not wiih 
him above onoe or twioe, and that verj gendy. Thus^ if yoa ooupaffe t^o 
llvesof Fliny and Seneca (not their writings), yow shall find Plin;, iviitbhiir 
mortality of the soal, did as far esiceed Seneca in henestj of mamiersy aa 
Seneca excels lum in religious diseoucse. Th& Epieoreaiis obserred honest^r 
above otherB,i and in their oonversatioui were usually found inoffeBsiv^e and 
virtuous,, and for that reason were oftea eaiployed b; the BomaoSi whe» 
tliej could persuade^ tiiem lx> aeeept of g^eat employs, for tfaek fiwlt: waa 
not any want of ability or honesty, but their general desire of leacfing a 
private Ufe of ease, and free froov trouble^, although inglorious. Foe whea 
immortality is not- owned, there can be n^ ambition of posthumoua glory. 

* The Epioureans^^ instead oi those bloody scinms of gallantly (wb'dt 
t^ants applaud) j uodertodi; to mana^earefoliy the iaheritanoe of orphaoM^ 
bringing up, at their own eharge^ the children of their deceased friends, 
and were counted gpod men, u^ess it wore in front of religiona worships 
for they constantly affirmed/ that tlcere were bo Gods, ov^ at- least, sneh as 
ooacemed themselvea with human affhir s, aeeorddng to the poets. Neither 
doth the hope of immortality oonduee to fortitude, as sonoe vainly suggest^ 
for Brutasi was not' moro valiant than Castas; and if wewiU condSsss the 
truth, the deedaof Brutus were more> eruel than those of CaiBius; for hei 
used the fihodians^ who- were his enemies, far more kkadly than Brutus did 
those amicaAsle cities which he governed^ In a word, though they both had 
a hand in GsBsar's mmrdery yet Brutus was the only panricide. So that 
the Stoics, wbnih^believed a Frovideoee, lived as if there were none; whereaa 
t^ Epicureansy who denied it, lived as if there were.<... ..The next sect to 
the Epicureans, in point of incredulity, concerning the soul, I conceive to be 
(he Sceptiosy who were by 0ome esteemed, not only the modestest, but the 
most peropicuous of all sects. They neither affirmed nor denied anything, 
bat doubted of aU things. Tliey thought all our knowledge seemed rather 
like truth, than to be really true, and that for such like reasons as these:— 

* 1. They denied any knowledge of the Divine Katare, because^ say they, 
tO' know adequately ia to comprehend, aad to oomprehend is to contain, 
and the thing contained must be less than that which contains it; to know 
inadequately is not to know., 

' 2. From the uncwtainty of our senses, as, for instance, our eyes represent 
things at a distance to be less than they really are. A straight stick in the 
water i^pears crocked; the moon to be no bigger than a cheese; the sun 
greater at rising and setting than at noon. The shore seems to move, and 
the ship to sta»d still ^ square things to be round at a distance ; an erect pillar 
to be less at the top. Keither (say they) do we know whether objects are 
reaUy as our eyes represent them to us, for the same thing which seems 
white to us seems yellow to a jaundiced man, and red to a creature afflicted 
with red eyes; also, if a man rubs his eyes, the figure which he beholds seems 
IcHig or narrow, and therefore it is not improbable that goats, cats, and other 
oreatureSk which have long pupils of the eye, may also think those things 
long which we call round, for as glasses represent the object variously^ 
according to their shape, so it mi^ be with our eye& And so the sense of 
hearing deceives. Thus, the echo of a trumpet, sounded in a valley, makes 
the sound seem before us, when it is behind us. Besides, how can we think 
that an ear, which has a narrow passage^ can receive the same sound with 
that which has a wide one? Or the ear, whose inside is full of hair, to hear 
the same with a smooth eu:? Experience teUs us that if we stop, or half 
stop, our ears^ the sound oometh differeut m ni hsiv \kA eas% vka^v^'Qu ^^!k> 
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is the smelling, taste, or touch less subject to mistake; for the same scents 
please some, and displease others, and so in onr tastes. To a rongh and 
dry tongue that very thing seems bitter (as in an ague), which to the most 
moist tongue seems otherwise, and so is it in other creatures. The like is 
true of the touch, for it were absurd to think that those creatures which are 
covered with shells, scales, or hairs, should have the same sense in touching 
with those that are smooth. Thus one and the same object is diyersely 
judged of, according to the yarious qualities of the instruments of sense, 
which convinceth to the imagination; from all which the Sceptic con- 
cluded, that what these things are in their own nature, whether red, white, 
bitter, or sweet, he cannot tell; for, says he, why should I prefer my own 
conceit in affirming the nature of things to be thus, or thus, because it 
seemeth so to me — when other living creatures, perhaps, think it is otherwise ? 
But the greatest fallacy is in the operation of our inward senses; for the 
fancy is sometimes persuaded that it hears and sees what it does not, and 
our reasoning is so weak, that in many disciplines scarce one demonstration 
is found, though this alone produces science. Wherefore it was Democri- 
tus' opinion that truth is hid in a well, that she may not be found by men. 
Now, although this doctrine be very inconsistent with Christianity, yet I 
could wish Adam had been of this persuasion, for then he would not have 
mortgaged his posterity for the purchase of a twilight knowledge. Now, 
from these sinister observations it was that they esteemed all our sciences 
to be bat conjectures, and our knowledge but opinion. Whereupon, 
doubting the sufficiency of human reason, they would not venture to affirm 
or deny anything of the soul's future state; but civilly and quietly gave way 
to the doctrines and ordinances under which they lived, without raising or 
espousing any new opinions.' 

Speaking of the * origin of the world,* Gildon gives the following translation 
from Ocellus Lucanas : — * Again (says he), as the frame of the world has been 
always, so itis necessary that its parts should likewise always have existed; by 
parts, I mean the heaven, earth, and that which lieth betwixt — ^viz., the sky; 
for not without these, but with these, and of these, the world consists. Also, if 
the parts exist, it is necessary that the things which are within them should 
also co-exist; as with the heavens, the sun, moon, fixed stars, and planets; 
with the earth, animals, plants, minerals, gold, and silver; with the air, 
exhalations, winds, and alterations of weather, sometimes heat and sometimes 
cold, for with the world all those things do, and ever have existed, as parts 
thereof. Nor hath man had any original production from the earth, or 
elsewhere, as some believe, but have always been, as now he is, co-existent 
with the world, whereof he is a part. Now, corruptions and violent altera- 
tions are made according to the parts of the earth, by winds and waters 
imprisoned in the bowels thereof; but a universal corruption of the earth 
never hath been, nor ever shall be. Yet these alterations have given occa- 
sion for the invention of many lies and fables. And thus are we to under- 
stand them that derive the original of the Greek history from Inachns, the 
Argive; not that he really was the original, as some make him, but because 
a most memorable alteration did then happen, and some were so unskilful as 

to attribute it to Inachus But for the universe, and all the 

parts whereof it subsists, as it is at present, so it ever was, and ever shall 
be; our nature perpetually moving, and another perpetually suffering, one 
always governing, and the other always being governed. The course which 
nature takes in governing the world, is by one contrary prevailing over 
another, as thus: — The moisture in the air prevaileth over the dryness of 
the £re; and the coldness of the water over the heat of the air, and the 
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dryness of the earth over the moisture of the water; and so the moisture of the 
water over the dr3me88 of the earth; and the heat in the air over the coldness 
of the water; and the dryness in the fire over the moisture of the air. And 

thus the alterations are made and produced, out of one into another As 

nature cannot create hy making something oat of nothing, so neither can it 
annihilate, by turning something into nothing; whence it consequently 
follows, as there is no access, so there is no diminution in the universe, no 
more than in the alphabet, by the infinite combination and transposition of 
letters, or in the wax by the alteration of the seal stamped upon it. Now, 
as for ihe forms of natural bodies, no sooner doth any one abandon the 
matter he occupied, but another instantly steps into the place thereof; no sooner 
hath one acted his part and is retired, but another comes presently forth upon 
the stage, though it may be in a different shape, and so act a different part; 
80 that no portion of the matter is, or at any time can be, altogether void 
and empty, but like Proteus, it bums itself into a thousand shapes, and is 
always supplied with one form or another, there being in nature nothing 
but circolation.* 

The following are the principal works of Blount: — 'Anima Mandi; or, an 
Historical Narration of the Opinions of the Ancients concerning Man's 
Soul after this Life, according to Enlightened Nature;' published in 1679. 
Upwards of twenty answers were published to this work. In 1680 he 
published a translation, with notes, of the Ufe of Apolloninis, of Tyana. 
This work was suppressed. During the same year, he gave the world 

* Great is Diana of the Ephesians; or, the Original of Idolatry.' By able 
critics this is considered one of his ablest works. In 1683, * Religio Laici ' 
appeared, which is published from a Latin work of Lord Herbert's. In 
1688 he wrote * A Vindication of Learning, and of the Liberty of the Press.' 
This tractate sparkles with wit and argument But by far the most import- 
ant work he was connected with, was published in the year he died, and 
mainly written by himself, * The Oracles of Season,' a favourite title with 
both American and English Freethinkers. It consists of sixteen sections; 
the most interesting being the first four, containing * A Vindication of Dr. 
Burnett's Archiologie.' The seventh and eighth chapters (translated) of the 
same, of * Moses' Description of the Original State of Man,' and Dr. Burnett's 

* Appendix of the Brahmin's Religion.' We would quote from these sections 
of the * Oracles,' but intend to form separate * Half-Hours,' with sketches of 
Drs. Brown and Burnett; it will be more appropriate to use Blount's trans- 
lation in describing those quaint, but highly instructive authors. In the 
general style of Blount's works, he is not seen to advantage; there is too 
much heaviness, enhanced by the perpetual Greek and Latin quotations; 
but as his works were intended for scholars, and the time in which they 
were written was essentially the most pedantic era of our literary history, 
we cannot expect that vivacity and clearness which other writers in a later 
age possessed. It was in his character as a man that Blount excelled — he 
was the leader of the chivalry of the period, as in the next age Wo(^ton 
was his successor. At the Court he was the gayest of the gay, without the 
taint of immorality, in a period of the grossest licentiousness; he defended 
the honour of his friends, frequently at the expense of calumny and danger. 
In witty repartees he was equal to Rochester; while for abstruse learning he 
was superior to many of the most learned theologians. Daintily brave and 
skilfully alive to the requirements of friends and foes, he passed through life 
in the gilded barge of pleasure, and ended it sailing through a cloud where 
he foundered. But the darkness which enveloped his history is now charged 
with that sympathetic power which draws the young to his ^&y^^ «:&^ 
compels the gloomiest to shed a tear over \n& utAv&^yS ^^^* 
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iAt the 'dose of August, in 1698, a few (HeDds met near (he grave of 
(Blount, to join in their last respects to their lost friend. Foremost amongst 
them was Charles Gildon, who* so soon repented of the part he^had- tf^eh in 
the 'Oracles- of Reason,' bat-never forgot the kindness he experienced from 
Sloont. He- lived long enough for Bc^ to be revenged on' his apostae/^ by 
inserttng hi9 name in his great satire* At the time we speak he wae monrnf m 
«ad deeply giieved at < the loss *he had sustained; near him was Harvey 
iWihrood, whose bold demeanour and sorrowful countenanoetold of heart- 
Mroek grief, for of. the few able to appreciate the - genius of Blount, he was 
vae of the earliest and most devoted in his friei^ship. 'Now we . see tiie 
-noble^Lord; whem Blountiklways addressed as ^the most ingenious^rephon f 
•kxnig with him there is the pretty Anne Reger8,-^with- Savage, and 'Major 
:Aikwright; we look in vain for Elizal^el; tiiey talk -slowly ov^r Mm 
ihat is no more; they recount to ' themselves the intellectual achievements, 
ttod the brifiiant hours they have spentin the- past; and While they speak so 
^kindly, and think so deeply, they kneel on the hallowed spot, but -not to 
pray; some of them pledge their enmity against Christian lawsantf Christian 
.'priest8,aa)cl they executed it During this tiine, the c^m radiance of ^elunjur 
ilightishinesoo the church ef Ridge, illumining those ghostly tablets of wlkte 
jiuiri)le^ where i^ forefat^rs of BleuBtf lie entombel /Fhe baronial a^ 
^emblazoned on tbewall ; ^ heraldicpomp \e k-eepingwatch over the mouldering 
j^nea of the now*ievelled great. Anne Bogers weeps -wildly for '£3iza and 
lEleanore. Those metaphysical disquisitions winch have exalted woman to so 
r^xgha nature; that devotion <to«8thetics whieh woman fthoihlidalways cuhiyate* 
not as ahoos^bld slave, butas one of equkl right8withffl«n,and his leader in 
everything which concerns taste^ «ieganee ^ and modesty ; sueh ^fts in no <ur- 
•dinarydcjgree.had Annci Bpgers«r-and often in dialectic subtle^ had she mas- 
tered her rela^ve,' who stood by her side, andgiven tokens of her admiraliion 
x>f Bloattt's philosophy anfd condvct. * Strephon' was passionately attached to 
Jusconfidant>a»d'friend, andcotildnotgive- so caiman expression .to his 
loss. I He wept wildly, for he had lost one who tempered his rebuke wMi*akind 
word, and ■ pointekl - out - ^at ' Epicurean - path -winch leads to enjoyment 
without -excess; to j>lea8ure, without a reaction. 'It was a -memorable 
meeting. While the remem^ance Of- past 'deeds of love lighted up the eye 
and:m^ the -blood course faster through th^ veins, ^Anne Rogers detailed 
the fbikwing epiadde in 'his character: — Blount hwl Visited' the' Court of 
King James, 'and had been singled out by that monarch for one of bis 
savage fits^ of spleen. *^I hear, Mr. Blount, you are-v«7^ tenacious of the 
opinion&of Sir Henry,- youi' father, and you consider his conduct 'during the 
£ebJ9Uion : as : worthy of' imitation. • Is it so?* •Your ' Majesty,' • replies 
Blount, 'has been oorrec^y informed; > I admire ray -father's conduct.*^ 
VWhatr says James, 4n opposing his king?' Blount quickly answered, 
' Asking, my liege, is the chief -magistrate of the Common wealth, and- is so 
hereditarily while he obeys -the laws Of that Commonwealth, whose power he 
reiMsesents;. but^when he usurps the direction of that power, he is' king -no 
JoBger,. .and, such was' the- case with • your royal father.' ' With a scowl of 
defiance on his face,' King James left- the Freetbiiiker, and sought more 
congenial company; and as Anne Rogers told- the story, each eye was 
(dimmed with' tears. The moon had- risen high in the heavens ere the 
monvnere prepared to depart— >the first streaks of dawn broke through the 
■Eastern sky, and revealed the grave watered with tears, where the most 
chLvalrouS' Freethihker of his age reposed, in that sleep which knows of no 
awakening. ^' ^ A. C 
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JOSEP H BA RKER^ 

Tm gaj worfcv purporting to be a record o£ Freetfaiakers, tho name of Joseph 
Barker cannot be omittii. We find in Inm, from the oommencement of hi* 
public life till tiie present time; an ardent desire for, and a determinatioif to- 
achieve, fireedom of tiiovghi and expression on sill subjects appertaining ta 
theology, pcditics, and sociology. PossesBiag a yigorons iateUeet, a consfii- 
tstion notarally strong, great oratorical abiHty,.and anonriTaUed commaad 
of the SaKon Jangoage, he has inade himself a power among each party 
with whom the transitionary state of his mind has brought him in contact, ft 
it- seidom we find men, with eqnal bcldness, when once connected with 
Wesleyan Methodism, riffing superior in thooght to its Bavrow,. selfish, 
dogmatic, unnatural, and huimliating view8,jEnd daiming lov human nature a 
more, dignified and exalted position; gradually advancing to Unitarianismii 
ultimately to land safely on the shore ci Materialism, Joseph Barker has: 
passed, amid persecntioa and prxvatioii, through these different phases of 
the^ogy, to arrive ait * infidelity,' to be, he states, a better, wiser, and happier 
man. In his aotobiography, we read that he was bom at Bramley, an old 
consfry town in the West Biding of Yoikshire,^ in 1806, the day of his 
birtft^ being forgotten. His parents, and his ancestors, so ^ as is luiow n of 
them> were of humble means. His grandfather was addicted to driakii^ 
freely of those beverages \diieh meet with so much opposition from Mr. 
Barker himsdf. Hiff aunt also was unfortvnate^ having married a man 
who was a minister, a drunkard, and a cock-fighter. His parents appear to 
have been uneducated and pious; belonging to the old school of Metho- 
dists, those who look on this life merely as a state of trial and probation ; 
always looking forward to enjoy their mansion in the skies — the house not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens, thinking nothing 

Worth a thought beneath. 

But how they- may escape the death 
That never, never dies. 

Although living in this world, they were not of iL It was, to them, all vanity 
and vexation of spirit They attended their chapel, their love-feasts, their class 
meetings, their prayer meetings, and their revival meetings, where they 
would lament over the wickedness and depravity of human nature, where 
they would ' speak their experience,' tell of their temptations, pray for the 
coxveraioB of the world,. Mid sing their hyrans^ such as the fbilowing, which 
was a favourilie with* Mr. Barker's father : — 

* Refining fire, go tbvoagh my heart, 
Ill&minate my sou); 
Scatter thy life tfarough every part 
And sanctuy tiie wh<Se.' 
IFnhliBbed Fortnightly.] 
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Such being the character of Mr. Barker^s parents, it is no wonder that he 
was * brought op ' under the ^ame influence, with the sams false notiong of 
Hfe, of humanity, and of the world; and we cannot prize too highly the man 
who had the industry to investigate, the ability to discern, and the courage 
to expose the falsity of such doctrines and the disastrous effects , of such 
teaching. 

In the extracts we shall give from Mr. Barker's works will be found that 
simplicity of style and force of argument peculiar to himself. The first 
extract we take shows the falsity of the orthodox doctrine of the total 
depravity of human nature: — 

* On looking back on the earlier periods of my life, I first see proofs that 
the orthodox doctrine of original sin, or of natural, total depravity, is a 
falsehood. I was not bom totally depraved. I never recollect the time, 
since I began to think and feel at all, when I had not good thoughts, and 
good feelings. I never recollect the time since I began to think and feel at 
aU, when I had not many good thoughts, and strong inclinations to goodness. 
So far was my heart from being utterly depraved or hardened, that I sym- 
pathised, even in my childhood, with the humblest of God*s creatures, and 
was filled to overflowing with sorrow at the sight of distress. I recollect 
one Sunday, while I was searching about for something in one of tiie 
windows up-stairs, I found a butterfly that had been starved to death, as I 
supposed. When I laid hold of it, it crumbled to pieces. My feelings were 
such at the thought of the poor butterfly's sufferings, that I wept. And for 
all that day I could scarcely open my lips to say a word to any one, without 

bursting into tears And I recollect well what a struggle I had when I 

first told a lie. A school in the neighbourhood had a feast, ours had not» 
so I played the truant, after a serious struggle, to have an opportunity of 
seeing the scholars walk. I had a miserable afternoon; for I felt I was 
doing wrong, and I was afraid lest my mother should find me out. My 
sister found me out an^ told my mother, but my mother was loth to believe 
her till she had asked me myself. When I went home my mother asked 
me if I had been to school, and I said yes, and my mother, as she had never 
found me out in a lie before, believed me. But I was sadly distressed after, 
when I thought of what I had done. That lie caused roe days of remorse, 
and my sufferings were all the severer in consequence of my mother having 
so readily believed what I said.' 

The unhappy and unnatural effects of theology on the minds of earnest, 
truth-seeking men — the total prostration of manly dignity, the perversion 
of the mental faculties, and the debasement of humau nature, is truly stated 
by Mr. Barker, in the following extract: — 

' I also recollect being very much troubled with dreadful and indescrib- 
ably awful dreams, and for several months during certain parts of the year 
I was accustomed to rise during my sleep, and walk about the house in a 
state of sleep for hours together. I say in a state of sleep: but I cannot 
exactly describe the state in which I was. It was not perfect sleep, and 
yet I was not properly awake. My eyes were open, and I saw, as far as I 
can remember, the things around me, and I could hear what was said to 
me. But neither what I saw nor what I heard seemed to have power to 
penetrate far enough into my soul to awake me properly. During 
those occasions, I was frequently very unhappy, dreadfully unhappy 
most horribly miserable. Sometimes I fancied I had been doin^ 
Bomethmg wrong, and my fancied offence seemed horrible beyond au 
expression, and alarmed and ovecwhelmed me with unutterable terrors 
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and distregses. On one occasion I fancied that both I and my father had 
been doing something wrong, and this seemed most horrible and distressing 
of all; and as I wandered about in my mysterious states I howled most 
piteously, and cried and wept as if my heart would break. I ne^r recollect 
being roused from that dismal state while I was walking about the house, 
except twice. Once was when I struck my shins violently against the edge 
of a large earthenware bowl and hurt myself sadly; and another was when 
I was attempting to go up the chimney: I put my foot upon the fire and 
burnt myself, and that awoke me. I suffered in this way for several year& 
After I went to bed at night I soon fell asleep, and slept perhaps an hour or 
nearly two. I should then begin to cry, or moan, or howl, and at times to 
sing. One night I sang a whole hymn of eight verses through; the hymn 
in Wesley's Hymn Book, beginning 

* With glorious clouds encompassed round, 

Whom angels dimly see, 
Will the unsearchable be found 
Or God appear to me?* 

Few persons who have not attended the * class-meetings ' of the Wesleyan 
Methodists can form an adequate idea of the stereotyped phrases and 
absurd sayings indulged in by those who ' speak their experience,' etc, at 
those meetings. Certain sentences are learned, and uttered indiscriminately, 
without reference to time, place, or other conditions. Mr. Barker, after 
speaking of the recklessness of speech thus indulged in, says: — 

' In many cases this false way of speaking is the result of mere thought- 
lessness perhaps, or of ignorance, joined with the notion that it is their duty 
to pray, or to say something in public. The parties have no intention to 
deceive: but being called on to spe^, or invited to pray, they begin, and 
catch hold of such words as they can find, whether right or wrong, whether 
true or false. And their words are oftener foolish or false, than wise or 
true. Tlieir talk is at times most foolish and ridiculous. I will give an 
example or two. It is customary for people, when praying for preachers, 
to say, •* Lord, bless thy servants when they stand up to declare thy word: 
be thou mouik, matter, and wisdom to them." This has some meaning in it 
when offered in reference to a preacher, especially a preacher about to 
preach. In other cases it would be most foolish and ridiculous. Yet I 
once heard a person in a prayer-meeting at Chester use this same form of 
expression in behalf of the sick and the dying. " O Lord," said he, '* bless 
the sick and the afflicted, and those that are in the article of death; be 
thou mouth, matter, and wisdom to tiiem." At another prayer-meeting at 
Chester, on a Friday evening, one of the leaders gave out the followmg 
lines:-* 

"Another six days' work is done; 
Another Sabbath is begun," etc. 

I once heard a woman say in class, " I do thank God that he ever gave 
me a desire to seek that death that never, never dies,** * 

Soon after Mr. Barker became 'religious' and attended his class-meetings, 
he awaited the assumed * call ' to preach the gospel. Accordingly, having 
received the *■ call,' he became a Methodist preacher, belonging to the Old 
Connexion, the New Connexion, and then advancing to Unitarianism, 
ultimately arriving at the climax of Freethought, in which cause he is now 
so distinguished an advocate. While a Methodist preacher, he was induced 
by a neighbour, an Atheist, to read Carlile's * Republican.' We can readily 
understand why Christians are taught not to read * infidftl' h^^tV^^. *^^qsv 
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effect the ' B^nbUcan * prodaoed on Mr. Barker's mind wemld be awgaantod, 
did those Christisae inTestigate what thej so often ignorandjr denounce. Ja 
ref^ence to the * Bepablican,' Mr. Barker sajs: — 

' I was Vbrj much struck in reading some portians of flie work [Carlile'a], 
jmd agitated and shaken by its arguments on some points. The objeot of 
many of its articles was to prore Christianity irratiooal and false. The 
principal doctrines whidb it assailed were such as the trinity-Hhe comnaoo 
notion aboat the fall of man, and its effects npon the hunum race— 4he 
CalTinistic notions of eternal, nniyersal, and absolote predestination* uncon*- 
ditional election and reprobation — the Calvinistic notion of God's eoye- 
reignty or partiality — ^the utter depravation <^ every hmnan being bom into 
the world, and yet the obligation of those ntteiiy depraved beings to steer 
dear of aJl evil, and to do all that is right and good, on pain of etemid 
damnation. The doctrine of satisfaction to jnstice, also, was assailed, and 
the doctrine of the immateriality of the human soul, and the notion that be- 
cause it is immaterial, it must, as a consequence, be immortal The 

consequence was, that my mind was thrown into a state of doubt and sus- 
pense. I cannot say that I doubted the truth of the Christian relieion 
exactly, but still I doubted the truth of certain doctrines which I had been 
taught to regard as parts of that religion. I can hardly describe the doubts 
I had. I neither saw clearly that those doctrines to which he objected wero 
no part of the Christian religion, nor could I see any way by which thesQ 
doctrines could be defended and proved to be rational and true. One thing 
began to seem almost certain, either that Christianity was not true, or that 
^ose doctrines, as generally laid down, were no parts of the Christian re- 
ligion. This led to investigation. I was wishful to ascertain whether those 
doctrines which were assailed as irrational, were parts of Christianity or 
not. I began to converse on the subject with one of my religious com- 
panions, and I began to read on the subject as I had opportunity. My com- 
panion was rather troubled and alarmed at the doubts that I expressed witJi 
respect to the correctness of some of the common doctrines of what was 
considered orthodoxy; still, what I had said had some influence on his 
mind, for he told me shortly after, that he wished he had never heard mj 
doubts, for what I had said had spoiled some of his best sermons; he would 

never be able to preach them with comfort more During my residence 

in that [Newcastle] circuit, my views on many subjects became anti-metho- 
distical to a very great extent indeed. I now no longer held the prevailing 
views with respect to the nature of Justifying Eaith, the Witness of the 
Spirit, Kegeneration, Sanctification, and the like. In reading Wesley's 
works, I was astonished at the great number of unmeaning and inconsistent 
passages which I met with. In many of his views I perfectly agreed with 
him, but with a vast amount of what he said on other subjects, I could not 

help but disagree About this time, finding that there was little Ukeli- 

hood that I should be tolerated in the New Connexion unless I could allow 
my mind to be enslaved, and feeling that I should be obliged sooner or later 
to break loose from Methodistical restraint, and spea^ and act with freedom, 
I thought of visiting Mr. Turner, the Unitarian minister of Newcastle, and 
seeking an interview with him. I had heard something to the effect that 
Unitanans were great lovers of freedom — that they did not bind their 
ministers and members by any human creeds, but left them at liberty to in- 
Testigate the whole system of Christianity thoroughly, and to judge as to 
what were its doctrines and duties for themselves, and to preach what th^ 
believed to be true without restraint and persecution, and I thought if thia 
mtf the case, they must be a very happy people. But fiom other tfaioga 
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which I Imd laenrd nspectu^ tbem» I was led lo regard ihem trhU isomfr- 
tiuog of horroff'^-to look on them a6 persons who trifled with Scripttm 
antl^ritj, as persons who had rushed from the extremes of ftilse ordKxlosjr 
into the extremes of infid^tj. I was in conseqaence pnyeoted fKon 
yisiting Mr» Tomer, and I remained in comparative ignorance of the Uni- 
tarian hodj, in ignorance both of their priaeiples and of Iheir character^ 
0till shut up ia the dongeoos of orthodox slavecy*' 

' The dungeons of orthodox slavery* did not long contain Mr. Bail^er; ibt 
he afterwards became better acquainted with the Unitarians, and formed 
one of their most energetic preachera. But Unitarianism, appearing to 
him at first true in its doctrine and free in its adTocacy, shortly be^une 
insufficient for the cravings of his mind; and, at length, he found himsdf 
outside all the churches. The Bible, which at one penod of his life seemed 
to hira a perfect revelation from * God,* now appeared only the production 
of erring and half-informed men; and having a thorough knowledge of its 
contents, he resolved to employ the remainder of his life in confiiting the 
false notions of its * divine authority.' America presenting a congenial 
residence, he resolved to visit that country and purchase some 
land, upon which he might occupy his Idsure from lecturing and writing. 
Having settled in the country, he considered something should be sa^ 
on the Bible. Aocoirdingly, in November, 1852, a Bible Convention was 
held at Salem, Mr. Barker belns appointed President We extract the 
following from his speech, as illustrating the uncertainty of the HUe 
translations, the character of the translators, and the nature of the manu- 
seripto from which the translations are made : — 

' We say, that the Bible bears on its very fiace the marks of human imper- 
fection and error. This is true of every Bible in existence. We wUl begin 
with the Bible in common use, and what do we find? The title-page tells 
us it is a trandatioH from the original tongues, by the special command of 
one of the kings of England. Does any one pretend that the translators 
were infallible — men above the possibility of error? Nothing of the kind. 
Even those who contend that tlM original writers of the Bible were infallible, 
do not pretend that the king*S translators were so. The sects and priest- 
hoods themselves show that they regard the common translation as 
imperfect. They all talce the liberty to fdter it. They alter it in thousands 
and teas of thousands of places. Nothing is more common than for theo- 
logical disputants to ^peal from the common translation of the Bible to 
what they call the original Greek and Hebrew. Every commentator takes 
the same liberty. The leaders oi the sects and priesthoods of the day have 
testified their belief that the ^bles in common use are imperfoet and 
erroneous by making new translations. There is scarcely an English sect 
or priesthood of any note in existence that has not produced a new transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. John Wesley translated both the Old and New 
Testament. £Ks translation of the New Testament continues to be used in 
the Methodist body to this da^. Adam Clarke, in his * Commentary,' 
translates afresh almost every important passage in the book. Many 
passages he translates in such a way as to give them meanings quite con- 
trary to the meaning given them in the common Bible. Richard Watson, 
a Methodist preacher, commenced a new translation of the Bible. Dr. 
Boothroyd, a Congrc^ticmalist minister of England,, published another 
translation. Dr. Conquest, a layman of the same denomination, pnli^shed 
another, in which he says he made twenty thousand emendations, or 
improvements. * He must, thercrifore, have thought that the ccmimon Bible 
had twenty ihoasand impecfections or errora Mr. BelahasDi.^ «&& ^j^ksml 
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English Unitariaiis, published a new titeislation of the New Testament. 
Mr. Wellbeloyed, a Unitarian minister, published a new translation of a 
great part of the Old Testament, intending to publish a new translation 
of the whole Bible. Even ministers of the Established Church have spoken 
strongly against the common translation, and some of them have gone so 
far as to publish new translations of portions of the Bible. Alexander 
Campbell, the founder of the denomination which bears his name, has 
published a new translation of the New Testament. A Mr. Taylor published 
a new translation of the New Testament from Griesbach's Greek New 
Testament. A Mr. Sharp published another translation from Griesbach's 
Greek text The Baptists have published a new translation of the l^ble, I 

am told We are not alone, therefore, in believing that the Bibles in 

common use bear marks of human imperfection and error. The leading 
men in all the religious sects and priesthoods of Great Britain and 
America believe the same. We add, if the translators of the Bible had 
been the best and wisest men that ever lived, their work would not have 
been perfect. A translation from Greek and Hebrew cannot be perfect. 
But the translators employed by King James were not the best or wisest 
men that ever lived. They were, in some respects, exceedinly ignorant, 

prejudiced, and immoral They were liars and false-swearers. These 

dignitaries of the Chnrch of England knew, as well as you know, that 
kings and queens are often vicious, profligate, and godless. They knew 
that among the kings and queens of England there had been some of the 
most loathsome lumps of filthiness — some of the most adulterous and 
lecherous sensualists — some of the most heartless and cruel tyrants — some 
of the most inhuman and bloody wretches tibat ever cursed the earth. Hie/ 
knew, too, that English kings and queens generally were under strong 
temptations to be thus cruel and profligate, and that it was too much to 
expect any of them to be strictly religious and virtuous. Yet they bound 
themselves on oath to call their kings and queens, whatever their characters 
might be, ** most gracious and religious.*' They did call the monarch then 
living, "most gracious and religious," and they handed it down as a duty to 
their successors to give the same high titles to dl their future monarchs, 
though they should be as filthy as that unwieldly, waddling mass of lust and 
rottenness, King Hen^ the Eighth, or as false and treacherous as the perjured 
Charles the First. These translators of the Bible also knew that many 
who were brought to them to be buried were godless^ wicked men. They 
knew that some of them were drunkards, adulterers, false-swearers. Yet 
they bound themselves to call them all, as ihey lowered them into their 
graves, their " beloved brethren," and to declare that they committed them to 
uie dust " in sure and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal life," though 

they believed in their hearts that they would rise to eternal damnation 

They were the hirelings of the king and government. They regarded the 
king as the head of the church, and were sworn to obey him in all things. 
They were sworn to obey him in translating the Bible. The king gave 
them the rules by which they were to be guided in the work of translation, 
and they were sworn to follow these rules. These rules were intended to 
prevent them from putting anything into their translation of the Bible that 
was at variance with the established priesthoods, and to keep them from 
leaving out anything that was favourable to the Established Church and 
government And they kept to their rules, and they were influenced by their 
interests, their situation, and their prejudices. It would be foolish to think 
otherwise. To make the Bible agree with their creed, they put into their 
translation things which were not in the Greek or Hebrew iQibleSi and 
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mistranslated vast nraltitades of things which were in the Oreek and 
Hebrew Bibles. I will give you an instance or two. Their creed tanght 
that God once died, or laid down his life. There was nothing in the Greek 
or Hebrew Bibles to uphold this doctrine, so in translating the Bible they 
so altered a passage as to make it to teach the doctrine. You may find the 
passage in 1 John, iii. 16. It is as follows: — * Hereby perceive we the loye 
of Gk>d, because he laid down his life for us.' Now the word ' God' is not 
in the Greek; it was put into the passage by the translators. In one place 
in the Old Testament it is said that Elhanan slew Goliath the Gittite. The 
translators have altered the passage so as to make it say that it was the 

brother of Groliath that Elhanan slew. See 2 Samuel zxi. 19 Before a 

man can give a perfect translation of the Bible, he must have a perfect 
knowledge of both the Greek and Hebrew Bible, and of the language 
into which he would translate it. But no man has that knowledge. The 
Greek and Hebrew languages, from which the Bible has to be translated, 
are dead languages — languages which are no longer spoken or written by. 
any people — Slanguages which exist only in ancient writings. The meaning 
of many of the words of those languages is, in conseqaence, lost. The 
writings of the Old Testament are the only books remaining in the Hebrew 
language. There are no other Hebrew books to throw light on dark 
passages, or to settle the meaning of doubtful words and phTases. True, 
we have Greek and Hebrew dictionaries and grammars, but these diction- 
aries and grammars are the work of imp^ect and erring men, who had no 
other means of understanding the meaning of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages than ourselves. These dictionaries and grammars differ from each 
other. None of them are perfect. The best abound with errors. We have 
better means of obtaining a knowledge of the Greek language than of the 
Hebrew--bnt the Greek of the New Testament is a peculiar dialect, not 
to be found in any other book. It is, therefore, as difficult to translate the 
New Testament as the Old. If, therefore, we would find a Bible that does 
not bear the marks of human imperfection and error, we must look for it 
in what are called the original Greek and Hebrew. But there is no such 
Bible. The Greek and Hebrew Bibles are as really imperfect as the 
English translations. The Greek and Hebrew Bibles are as really the 
work of imperfect and erring men as the English translations are. Many 
people imagine that there is only one Greek and Hebrew Bible, and that 
that one was written by Moses and the prophets, and by the evangelists 
and the apostles. But this is not the case. There are several Greek and 
Hebrew Bibles, and all of them are the compilations of fallible men. We 
have several Hebrew Old Testaments, and qnite a number of Greek New 
Testaments, all compiled by different persons, but drawn, to some extent, 
from different sources. It should be understood, that the oldest Greek 
and Hebrew Bibles are not printed books, but written ones. They were 
written before the art of printing was known among Jews or Christians. 
Those written or manuscript Bibles are more numerous than the Gre^ and 
Hebrew printed Bibles. They are the work of different men, in different 
countries, and different ages. And no two of them are alike. They differ 
from each other almost endlessly. Some contain more, some less. Some 
have passages in one form, others have them in other forms. John Mills 
compared a number of those manuscripts of the New Testament, and found 
that they differed from each other in thirty thousand places. He marked 
and collected thirty thousand various readings. Other men have compared 
the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, and discovered upwards q€ 
a hundred thousand various readings — a hnndxeA. ^oixiAiKDi.^. "^siK.^^ ^ ^"v^- 
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ticnlaiv nor wbiok tbey differ fhxn cMicfef oilier. A siinllsr Siv ^ tAiy of 
readiags I9 to be found in the Hebreir mannseripts of lihe OM l^taakieiitR, 
Kow it is from these imperfect and discordant manuscripts tfind men hare 
lo make their Gre^ and Hebrew Bibles. ThoT' hare nothing else frottf 
which to make them. And those Greek and Hebrew Kble makers liaTe 
zw means of knowing which of the various and contradictorf manuaeripts 

are the* best. Yon must understand that the original writings tfom 

which the manuscripts now in existence originated' lunre perished manjr 
ages agoi. It is probiMe that the last of them perished more than sixteen 
hundred years ago. We haTc, therefore, no opportunity of comparing 
tKisting manuscripts with the cwiginat writings, in order to find oat winch 
arc the tme^ the original leadinga The diseofrdemt and contradictorf 

manoscripts^ therefore, can never be corrected It is not only of the 

common English Rble, therefore, that fte word? of the resolution arre tme^ 
b«t of every Sibte kaown, whether printed or 'written, whether in Greek 
and Bebvew, or in modem laagoages.* 

Since Mr. Barker has resided in America, he has visited England, and 
lectured for the Secular and Freethought Societies in England and 
Scotland; the. total number of lectures he delivered during his visit 
amounting to 153^ besides engaging in several debates, the principal ona 
beih^ with the Rev. Brewin Grant, at Halifax, during ten nights, on the 
* Divine Authority of the Bible,' which is now published. The views 
now held by Mr. Barker on * God '^ and Secularism may be. seen from the 
following extract of a letter addressed to tJa» Editor of the Reasoner^ 
written by Mr. Barker from America, <m February 22„ 1853: — 

' I confess I know nothing of Grod but as he is revealed in his worka- 
With mcj the word God stan£ for the unseen cause of all natural pJienomena* 
I attribute ta God no quality but what seems necessary ta a^scount fimr what' 
I see in natm:e» My Jewish and Christian notions of God ajre all gone. 

except so far as they appear to be the utterances of nature J^ to- 

Secularism, I think om business is wiHi the aeeo^ the worldly, the physiea],. 
the secular. Our whole duty seems to me to be truly and ftillv to unfold> 
ourselves, and truly and fully to unfold others: to secure the greateet 
possible pefoction of being and condition, and the largest possible uiare of 
life and enjoyment to all maid^ind in this present world The machinery 
of sects and priesthoods for saving souls- and fitting men for heaven,, 1 
regard as. waste&d and injurioua folly, except, so far as it may tend tot 
better men. and improve their* condition here.. I have a hope of future. Ufe,. 
but whatever is best ios this life must be best for another life; whatever ia 
best for the present, must be best for the eternal future. To reveal te men 
the laws of their own. being, and to unfold to them Ae Ismfs of nature 
generally, and to. bring them into harmony wiUi tibuose laws, is, therefore, 
with me, the whole business of man. If there be another world, as I hope,, 
it will,. I suppose, be governed by the. same laws aa this* If men live on 
for ever, they will have all the better start in & fiiture life, foe httrii^ g$it. 
weU. oain. this. A» uiart, therefore, I believe ia. SeonlarianL* 

J.W. 
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ROBERT TAYLOR. 



Makt of the readers of this number will, from their own memories, be better 
able to do justice to him, whom Henry Hunt named * The Deyil's Chaplain,' 
than we shall in our limited space. Eobert Taylor was bom at Edmonton, 
in the county of Middlesex, on the 18th of August, 1784. His family was 
highly respectable, and his parents were in affluent circumstances; but, 
being a younger son in a family of eleven children, it was necessary that 
Robert Taylor should follow some profession. His father died when he was 
about seven years old, leaving him under the guardianship of a paternal 
uncle. When seventeen years of age, he was apprenticed to a surgeon, at 
Birmingham, and studied medicine afterwards under Sir Astley Cooper and 
Mr. Clive, passing the College of Surgeons with considerable ^clat. When 
about twenty-three, he became acquainted with the Bev. Thomas Cotterell, 
a clergyman of the Established Church, of high evangelical principles, who 
induced him to quit physic for metaphysics, and in 1809 Robert Taylor 
entered Saint John's College, Cambridge, and in 1813 took his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. He was publicly complimented by the Master of the 
College as a singular honour to the University in his scholarship, and was 
ordained on the 14th March, 1813, by the Bishop of Chichester; from that 
time until 1818 Taylor officiated as curate at Midhurst. Here he became 
acquainted with a person named Ayling, who held Deistical opinions, and 
who induced Taylor to read various Freethinking works; this soon resulted 
in an avowal of Deism on the part of Taylor, who tendered his resignation 
to his Bishop. His friends and family were much alarmed, and much pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon him, and we regret to state that it had the 
effect of producing a temporary recantation. This, however, brought Taylor 
no relief; he found himself in distress, and shunned by his family. Through 
the kindness of an old friend, he obtained the curacy of Yardley, near Bir- 
mingham, but his previous apostacy having reached the ears of the bishop, 
the necessary license was refused, and the rector received a peremptory 
notice to dismiss Taylor. This harsh treatment caused a reaction, and 
while the rector sougtit another curate, Taylor preached a series of sermons, 
by means of which he shook the faith of nearly the whole of his congregation. 
The following is an abstract of his last sermon at Yardley: — 

* The text was, ** For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
whale's belly, so shall the son of man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth" — Matt xii., 40. He began, *' Then this glorious 
miracle of the man having been swallowed alive by a fish, and remaining 
alive for seventy-two hours, undigested and unhurt, in the fish's bowels, and 
being Yomited up unhurt and safe upon the dry land^ \iraa «& ^tql^ ^s^ *^&s^ 

CFublidied Fortnightly.] 
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gospel ; and conseqnentiy the goepel was as trae, bat not more trne, than 
this sea-sick miracle. He inferred that no person could have a right to 
pretend to believe in the death and resurrection of Christ, who had the least 
donbt as to the reality of the deglutition and evomition of the prophet 
Jonah. As to the natural improbabilities and physical impossibilities of 
the miracle, these were nothing in the way of a true and lively faith. 
Where miracles of any sort were concerned, there could be no distinctioo 
into the greater and the less, since infinite power was as necessary to the 
reality of the least as to the greatest. We should never forget that it was 
the Lord who prepared the fish, and prepared him for the express purpose 
of swallowing the man, and probably gave him a little opening physic, 
to cleanse the apartment for the accommodation of its intended tenant; and 
had the purpose been, that the whole ship and all the crew should have 
been swallowed as well as he, there's no doubt that they could have beea 
equally well accommodated. But as to what some wicked infidels objected, 
about the swallow of the whale being too narrow to admit the passage of 
the man, it only required a little stretching, and even a herring or a sprat 
might have gulped him. He enlarged, most copiously, on the circumstance 
of the Lord speaking to the fish, in order to cause him to vomit; and 
insisted on the natural efficacy of the word of the Lord, which was quite 
enough to make anybody sick. He pointed out the many interesting 
examples of faith and obedience which had been set by the scaly race, 
who were not only at all times easy to be caught in the gospel net, when 
thrown over them by the preaching of the word, but were always ready 
to surrender their existence to the Almighty, whenever he pleased to 
drop'em a line. That as the first preachers of the gospel were fishermen, 
so the preachers of the gospel, to this day, might truly be said to be 
looking after the loaves and fishes, and they who, as the scripture says, are 
'* wise to catch soles," speak to them for no other purpose than that for 
which the Lord spake unto the whale — that is, to ascertain how much they 
can swallow. The moral of this pungent persiflage, aimed to admonish the 
proud and uncharitable believer, who expected his acceptance with the 
deity on the score of his credulity, that when his credulity was fairly put 
to trial, it might be found that he was in reality as far from believing "v^hat 
he did not take to be true as the most honest and avowed infidel. ** Thoa 
then who wouldst put a trick upon infinite wisdom, and preferest the 
imagined merit of a weak understanding to the real utility of an honest 
heart — thou who wouldst 

*' Compound for sins thou art inclined to. 
By damning those thou hast no mind to;*' 

hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self? Thou believest only that which 
seemeth to thee to be true; what does the Atheist less? And that which 
appeareth to be a lie thou rejectest; what does the Atheist more? Can we 
think that God has given us reason only to betray us, and made us so 
much superior to the brute creation, only to deal witA us so much worse 
than they, to punish us for making the best use we could of the faculties he 
has given us, and to make the very excellence of our nature the cause of 
our damnation?" ' 

This concluded his connection with the Church of England, and his 
brother haying consented to make him an allowance of one pound per 
week if he would quit England, he retired to the Isle of Man. After 
nine weeks his brother ceased to remit, and to support himself. Taylor 
wrote for the two newspapers then published in the island, but his articles 
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attracting attention, he was sammoned before the Bishop, and compelled to 
qait the island under a threat of imprisonment. In deep distress, he went 
to Dublin, where he lectured on Deism until 1824, when he came to London, 
and founded the Christian Evidence Society. Many of the discourses 
deUyered hj him were printed in * The Lion, which was first published 
in 1828. ia. 1827 Mr. Taylor was tried at Guildhall for blasphemy, and 
was sentenced to imprisonmemt in Oakham gaol for one year. In Oakham 
he wrote ' The Diegesis' and * S3mtagma.' After his release fh>m prison in 
1829, he, together with Richard Carlile, made a tour throagh England on 
an infidel mission, commencing with a challenge to the Cambridge 
TJniyersity. In 1830 and 1831 he deliyered a series of discourses, which 
are printed'together under the title of ' The Devil's Pulpit.' On the 4th 
July, 1831, he was again tried for blasphemy and sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment. In 1833 he deliyered a number of discourses, which were 
printed in the ' Fhilalcthean.' He was the friend and companion of 
Bichard Carlile for several years. It is difficult to quote from Bobert 
Taylor's works, unless at the risk of doing him great injustice, and we 
must therefore refer our readers to the works we have named. The 
following is from * The Devil's Pulpit:'— 

'The gentlemen who distribute religious tracts, the general body of 
dissenting preachers, and almost all persons engaged in the trade of religion, 
imagine uiemselves to have a mighty advantage against infidels, upon the 
strength of that last and reckless argument — ^that whether the Christian 
religion be true or false, there can be no harm in believing; and that belief 
is, at any rate, the safe side. Now, to say nothing of this old Popish argu- 
ment, which a sensible man must see is the very essence of Popery, and 
would oblige us to believe all the absurdities and nonsense in the world : 
inasmuch as if there be no harm in believing, and there be some harm and 
danger in not believing, the more we believe the better: and all the argu- 
ment necessary for any religion whatever would be, that it should frighten 
ns out of our wits: the more terrible, the more true: and it would be our 
duty to become the converts of that religion whatever it might be, whose 
priests could swear the loudest, and damn and curse the fiercest. But I 
am here to grapple with this Popery in disguise, this wolfish argument in 
sheepish clothing, upon scriptural ground, and on scriptural ground only; 
taking the scriptures of the Old and New Testament, for this argument's 
sake, to be of divine authority. The question proposed is, ** Whether is the 
believer or the unbeliever the more likely to be saved, taking the scriptures 
to be of divine authority?" And I stand here, on this divine authority, to 
prove that the unbeliever is the more likely to be saved: that unbelief, 
and not belief, is the safe side, and that a man is more likely to be damned 
for beUeving the gospel, and because of his having believed it, than 

for rejecting and despising it, as I do But, if a patient hearing be 

more than good Christians be minded to give us, when thus I advance to 
meet them on their own ground, their impatience and intolerance itself will 
supply the evidence and demonstration of the fact, that, after all, they dare 
not stand to the text of their own book, that it is not the Bible that they 
go by, nor God whom they regard : but that they want to be God-a'-mighties 
themselves, and would have us take their words for God's word : you must 
read it as they read it, and understand it as they understand it: you must 
''skip, and goon," lust where a hard word comes in theway of the sense they 
choose to put npon't: yon must believe what the book contains, what you 
•66 with your own eyes that it does not contain: you must shut your eyea^ 
and not ice what it ao68 contain; oryoa.'lI\Mi»»i<b^^u«iansL^^Ts&afl^^ 
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their liking Taking the authority of Scripture, for this argnment's sake, 

to he decisive, I address the heUever who would give himself airs of 
saperioritj, would chuckle in an imaginary safety in beUeying, and presume 
to threaten the unbeliever as being in a worse case, or more dangerous 
plight, than he. ** Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self?" wh^i 
on the showing of thine own book, the safety (if safety there be) is all on 
the unbelieving side. When for any one text that can be produced, 
seeming to hold out any advantage or safety in believing, we can produce 
two in which the better hope is held out to the unbeliever. For any one 
apparent exhortation to believe, we can produce two forbiddances to believe, 
and many threatenings of God's vengeance to, and for the crime and follj 
of, believing. To this proof I proceed, bv showing you: 1st. What the 
denunciations of God's vengeance are : witn no comment of mine, but in 
the words of the text itseSl 2d. That these dreadful denunciations are 
threatened to believers: apd that they are not threatened to unbelievers. 
And 3d. That all possible advantages and safety, which believing could 
confer on any man, are likely, and more likely to be conferred on the 
unbeliever than on the believer. That the danger of the believer is so 
extreme, that no greater danger can possibly be. 1st. What are the 
denunciations of God's vengeance? '* There are " (says the holy Revela- 
tion, xiv. 10), '* who shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is 
poured out without mixture into the cap of his indignation, and shall be 
tormented with fire and brimstone, and the smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever: and they have no rest day or night." There's " glad 
tidings ofgreat joy"for you. The Christian may get over the terror of 
this denunciation by the selfish and ungenerous chuckle of his ** Ah I well, 
these were very wicked people, and must have deserved their doom ; it 
need not alarm us: it doesn't apply to us." But good-hearted men would 
rather say, '' It does apply. We cannot be indifierent to ^e misery of our 
fellow-creatures. The self-same Heaven that frowns on them, looks 
lowering upon us." And who were they? and what was their offence? 
Was it Atheism ? was it Deism ? was it Infidelity ? No ! It was for church 
and chapel-going; it was for adoring, believing, and worshipping. 
They worshipped the beast: I know not what beast they worshipped; but 
I know that if you go into any of our diorches and chapels at this day, you 
will find them worshipping the Lamb; and if worshipping a lamb be not 
most suspiciously like worshipping a beast, you may keep the colour in 
your cheeks, while mine are blanched with fear. The unbeliever only can 
be absolutely safe from this danger. He onlv who has no religion at all, is 
sure not to be of the wrong religion. He who worships neither God nor 
Devil, is sure not to mistake one of those gentlemen for the other. Bat will 
it be pretended, that these are only metaphors of speech, that the thing 
said is not the thing that's meant? Why, then, they are very ugly meta- 
phors. And what is saying that which you don't mean, and meaning the 
contrary to what you say, but lying? And what worse can become of the 
Infidel, who makes it the rule of his life '* to hear and speak the plain and 
simple truth," than of the Christian, whose religion itself is a system of 
metaphors and allegories, of double meanings, of quirks and quiddities, in 
dread defiance of the text that warns him, that ** All liars shall have their 
part in the lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone?" Bev. xxi 8. Is 
it a parable that a man may merely entertain his imagination withal, and 
think no more on't, — though not a word be hinted about a parabolical 
signification, and the text stands in the mouth of him who, we are told, 
WBB the truth itself? And he it is who brought life and immortality to 
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light, that hath described in the 16th of Lake, such an immortalitj as that 
of one who was a sincwe beUever, a son of A|>raham, who took the Bible 
for the rale of his life, and was anxioos to promote the salvation of his 
breUiren, yet found for himself no sayioor, no salvation; bat, **In EteU he 
liifted np his eyes being in torment: and saith Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Iiazaras, that he may dip the tljp of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongne, for I am tormented in this name/* But that request 
was refused. '*Then he said, I pray thee, therefore, Father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my father's house ; for I have five brethren, that he 
may testify uato them, lest they also come to this place of torment" But 
that request was refused. There's ** glad tidings of great joy" for you. 
That the believer's danger of coming or going into tmit place of torment 
is so great, that greater cannot possu>ly be: aiul that his belief will stand 
him in no stead at all, but make his plight a thousand times worse than if 
he had not been a believer; and that unbelief is the safer side— Christ 
himself beipg judge — ^I quote no words but his to prove. Is the bdiever 
concerned to save his soul, then shall he most assuredly be damned for 
being so concerned: for Christ hath said, ''Whosoever will save his soul 
shall lose it." Matthew xvi. 25. Is the believer a complete beggar? If 
he be not so, if he hath a rag that he doth call his own, he will be damned 
to aH eternity. For Christ h&ih said, ** Whosoever he be of you who 
forsakcth not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple." Luke ziv. 38. 
Is the believer a rich man? and dreams he of going to Heaven? **It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle." Matthew xix. 24. 
Is he a man at all, then he cannot be saved: for Christ hath said, " Thou 
believest that there is one God;" saith St. James, **Thou dost well, the 
devils also believe and tremble." 2 James 19. And so much good, and 
no more, than comes to damned spirits in the flames of Hell, is all the good 
that ever did and can come of believing. **For though thou hadst all 
faith, so that thou couldst remove mountains," saith St. Paul, " It should 
profit thee nothing." 1 Cor. xiii. 2. Well, then! let the good Christian 
try what saying his prayers will do for him: this is the good that they'll 
do for him; and he hath Christ's own word to comfort him in't, **He shall 
receivethe greater damnation." Luke xx. 47. Well, then, since believing 
will not save him, since faith will not save him, since prayer will not save him, 
but all so positively make things all the worse, and none the better, there's 
one other chance for him. Let him go and receive the Sacrament, the 
most comfortable Sacrament, you know, ** of the body and blood of Christ," 
remembering, as all good communicants should, ** that he is not worthy so 
much as to gather up the crumbs that fall from that table." ** Truth, 
Lord! But Uie dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from their master's tablel" 
O what happy dogs. But let those dogs remember, that it is also truth, 
that '* He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damna- 
tion to himself." 1 Cor. xvL 29. O what precious eating and drinking. 

' ** My God I and is thy table spread; 
And doth thy cup with love o'erflow? 
Thither be all the children led, 
And let them all thy sweetness know." 

* That table is a snare, that eup is deadly poison, that bread shall send thy 
soul to Hell. Well, then! try again, believer: perhaps you had better join 
the Missionary Society, and subscribe to send these glad tidings of these 
blessed privileges, and this jolly eating and drinkme, to the Heathen. 
Why, then, yoa have Christ's own aasarance^ thai ych&u ^^so^ ^SosSSk^^asi^k. 
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made one proselyte, yon shall jnst have done him the kindness of making 
him twofold more the child of Hell than yourself Mat. zziii. 15. Is the 
believer liable to the odinary gusts of passion, and in a passion shaill 
he drop the hasty word, '' thou fool:'' for that one word ^he shall be in 
danger of Hell fire." Mat v. 22. Nay, Sirs! this isn't the worst of the 
believer's danger. Would he bat keep his legs and arms together, and 
spare his own eyes and limbs; he doth by Ihat very mercy to himself 
damn his eyes and limbs — and hath Christ's assurance that it would hare 
been profitable for him rather to have plucked out his eyes, and chopt off his 
limbs, and so to have wriggled and groped his wav through the ** Straight 
gate and the narrow way niat leadeth unto life," than having two eyes and 
two arms, or two legs, to be cast into Hell, into the fire that never shall 
be quenched, where their '* worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.** 
Hark ix. 43. Well, then! wiU the believer s^, what were all the miracles 
and prophecies of both the Old and the New Testament for? those unques- 
tionable miracles, and clearly-accomplished prophecies, if it were not that 
men should believe? Why, absolutely, they were the very arguments 
appointed by God himself to show us that men should not believe^ but 
that damnation should be their punishment if they did believe. ** To the 
law and the testimony." Sirs! These are the veir words: ** Of miracles,** 
eaith God's word, ** They are the spirits of devils, tliat work miracles.'* 
Bev. zvi. 14. And it is ue Devil who **deceiveth them which dwell on 
the earth, by means of those miracles which he hath power to do." Bev. 
xiU. 14. So much for miracles. Is it on the score of prophets and of 
prophecies, then, that you will take believing to be the safe side? Then 
** thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, the prophets prophesy 
falsely and the priests bear rule by their means." Jer. v. 31. "The 
prophet is a fool: the spiritual man is mad." Hosea i. 7. ** Thus saith the 
liord of Hosts, hearken not unto the prophets." Jer. xxiii 15. ** O 
Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes of the desert." Ezekiel xiii. 4. ** They 
lie unto wee." Jerem. xiv. 14. " And they shall be tormented day and night 
for ever and ever." Bev. xx. 10. ** And the punishment of the prophet 
shall be even as the punishment of him that seeketh unto him." Ezekiel 
xiv. 10. Nay more, then, it is, when God hath determined to damn men, 
that he, in every instance, causeth them to become believers, and to have 
faith in divine Bevelation, in order that they may be damned. Believers, 
and none but believers, becoming liable to damnation; believers and none 
but believers, being capable of committing that unpardonable sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which hath never forgiveness, neither in this world nor 
in that which is to come. ** Whereas ^I other kinds of blasphemv shall be 
forgiven unto men, and all sorts of blasphemv wherewidi so ever tney shall 
blaspheme. But there is no forgiveness for believers." Mark iii. 28. For 
it is written, ''For this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie: that they all might be damned." 2 Thessal. it 
11. So when it was determined by God that tiie wicked Ahab should perish, 
the means to bring him to destruction, both of body and soul, was to make 
him become a believer. I offer no comment of mv own on words so sacred ; 
but those are the words: " Hear tiiou, therefore, the word of the Lord. I 
saw the Lord sitting upon his throne, and aU the hosts of Heaven standing 
by him on his right hand and on his left. And the Lord said, who shall 
persuade Ahab that he may go up and fall at Bamoth- Gilead? and one 
said on this manner, and another said on that manner. And there stood 
forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, and said: I will persuade him. 
Andtbeiiord Mid onto him i?hetemt\it AsidbABsid^ I will goforth, and 
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I win be a Ijing spirit in the month of all his prophets. And he said, thoa 
shalt persuade him, and prevail also. Go forth and do so. Now, therefore^ 
behold the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the month of all thy (prophets." 
I Kings xxii. 22. There were 400 of 'em; the^ were '*the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets for you; all of them inspired by the spirit from on 
high, and all of tifiem lyin^ as fast as they could lie." So much for geting 
on the sf^e side by believing. Had Ahab been an Infidel, he would have 
saved his soul alive. As it was, we may address him in the words of St 
Paul to just such another fool, ** King Ahab, believest thou the prophets? 
I know that thon believest: but not better than I know, that for that very 
belief, fell slaughter on thy soul: and where thou soughtest to be saved l^ 
believing, it was l^ believing thou wert damned." So when Elijah haid 
succeed^ in converting the 450 worshippers of Baal, who had been safe 
enough while they were Infidels, and they began crying, " the Lord He is 
God, the Lord He is God:" the moment they got into the right faith, tfiey 
found themselves in the wrong box: and the prophet, by the command of 
God, put a stop to their Lord-Godding, by cutting their throats for 'em. 
" Elijah brought them down to the brook of Kishon, and slew them there." 

1 Kings xviii 40. O what a blessed thine! you see, to be converted to the 
true faith. Thus all the sins and crimes that have been committed in the 
world, and all God's judgments upon sin and sinners, have been the 
consequence of rcdigion, and faith, and believing. What was the first sin 
committed in the world? It was believing. Had our great mother Eve 
not been a believing credulous fool, she would not have been in the trans- 

S'ession. Who was the first reverend divine that began preaching about 
od and immortality? It was the Devil. What was the first lie that was 
ever told, the very damning and damnable lie? It was the lie told to make 
folks believe that they womd not be dead when they were dead, that they 
should not surely <Ue, but that the^ should be as gods, and live in a future 
state of existence. When God himself hath declared, that there is no 
future state of existence: that *' Dust thou art, and unto dust shidt thon 
return." Who is it, then, that prefers believing in the Devil rather than in God, 
but the believer? And from whom is the hope of a future state derived, but 
from the father of lies — ^the Devil? But if in defiance of so positive a 
declaration of Almightv God, men will have it that there is a future state 
of existence after death, who are they who shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven, but unbelievers, let 'em 
come from the north, from the south, from the east, or from the west? 
And who are they that shall be cast out, but believers, *' the children of the 
kingdom?" As St. Peter very charitably calls them, '* cursed children.". 

2 Peter il 14. That is, I suppose, children with beards, children that never 
grew to sense enough to put away childish things, but did in gawky man- 
hood, like new-born babes, desire the pure milk and loUipop of the gospeL 
" For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." And who are they whom Christ 
will set upon his right hand, and to whom he will say, '* Come ye blessed 
of my Father!" but unbelievers, who never troubled their mmds about 
religion, and never darkened the doors of a p;ospel shop? But who are 
they to whom he will say, ** Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the Devil and his angels," but believers, every one of them believers, 
chapel-going folks, Christ's blood-men, and incorrigible bigots, that had 
been bothering him all their days with their ** Lord, Lord I" to come off 
at last with no better reward of their faith than that he will protest unto 
them, I never knew ye. One text there is, and only one, against ten 
thousand of a contraiy significancy: which, being gexbl^^ vdl\ nrsc^ ^s5:8qv 
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ics context, seems, for a moment, to give the advantage to the believer: the 
celebrated I9th chapter of Mark, v. 16: ** He that believeth, and is baptised, 
shall be saved; bat he that believeth not shall be damned." But little will 
this serve the deceitfnl hope of the Christian, for it is immediatelv added : 
"And these signs shall follow them that believe; in mv name snail thej 
cast oat devils; they shall speak with new tongaes; thev shall take up 
serpents; and if they drink any deadly things, it shall not nart them; thej 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they sheSl recover." Can the Christian 
show these signs, or any of them? Will he dare to take np a serpent, or 
drink pmssic acid? If he hesitate, he is not a believer, and his profession 
of belief is a fislsehood. Let belief confer what privilege it may, he hath no 
part nor lot in the matter: the threat which he denonnces against infidels 
hangs over himself, and he hath no sign of salvation to show. Believing 
the gospel, then (or rather, I should say, professing to believe it, for I need 
not tell you that there's a great de^ more professing to believe, than 
believing), instead of making a man the more likely to be saved, doubles 
his danger of damnation, inasmuch as Christ hath said, that "the last 
state of that man shall be worse than the first.** Lake xL 26. And his 
holy apostle Peter addeth, " It would have been better for them not to have 
known the way (2 Peter il 21) of righteoasness." The sin of believing 
makes all other sins that a man can commit so much the more heinous ana 
offensive in the sight of God, inasmuch as they are sins against light 
and knowledge : and " the servant who knew his Lord's will, and did it not, he 
shall be beaten with many stripes." Luke xii. 47. While unbelief is not 
only innocent in itself, but so highly pleasing to Almighty God, that it is 
represented as the cause of his forgiveness of things which otherwise would 
not be forgiven. Thus St. Paul, who had been a blasphemer, a persecutor^ 
and injariotts, assures us that it was for this cause he obtained mercy, 
" because he did it ignorantly in unbelief." 1 Tim. i. 13. Had he been a 
beKever, he would as surely have been damned as his name was PauL 
And 'tis the gist of his whole argument, and the express words of the 11th 
of the Epistle to the Bomans, that "God included them all in unbelief, 
that he might have mercy upon alL" Unbelief being the essential qualifica- 
tion and recommendation to God*s mercy: not without good reason was it 
that the pk>us father of the boy that had the Devil in him, when he had 
need of Christ's mercy, and knew that unbelief would be the best title to it, 
cried out and said with tears, " Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief!" 
Mark ix. 24. While the apostles themselves, who were most immediately 
near and dear to Christ, no more believed the gospel than I do: and for all 
they have said and preached about it, they never believed it themselves, as 
Christ told 'em that they hadn't so much faith as a grain of mustard seed. 
And the evangelist John bears them record, to their immortal honour, that 
^ though Christ had done so many miracles among them, yet believed thej 
not" John xii. 37. And the same divine authority assares us that 
"neither did his brethren believe in him." John vii. 5. Which then is 
" the safe side," Sirs, on the showing of the record itself? On the un- 
believing side, the Infidel stands in the glorious companv of the aposties, in 
the immediate family of Christ, and hadi no fear; while the believer doth 
as well and no better than tiie Devils in Hell, who believe and tremble.' 

•I.' 
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DR. THOMAS BURNET. 



It was only a very narrow accident which prevented Dr. Burnet, an nltra- 
freethinker in the Church of England, from becoming Archbishop of Can- 
terboiy at the death of Tillotson. A combination of clergymen were 

Prepared to immolate themselyes providing Bnmet could be overthrown, 
'hey succeeded. Thomas Burnet kept the Charter House, in London, and 
his conscience — ^happier, perhaps, in this than if he had enjoyed the ecclesi- 
astical preferment which King William seemed so anxious to give him. 
Amongst the clergy, Dr. Burnet was, with the single exception of Dean 
Swift, the greatest freethinker of whom we can boast, who held an in- 
fluential position in the Church. This position is sometimes claimed for 
Bishop Berkeley, a man of vast talents, a sincere Christian, although an in- 
novator in philosophy. 

Thomas Bubnbt was bom in the year 1635. At the age of forty-five, he 
pnblisheddie work, in Latin, with which his name is generally associated, * The 
Sacred Theonr of the Earth: containing an account of the Original of the 
Earth, and of i^l the general changes which it has already undergone, or 
is to undergo, till the consumjnation of all Things.' This book gives us an 
idea, formed by its author, of the origin of the world, and is remarkable as 
one of the first grand prophecies of geology; although of little value to us, 
it produced an impression upon the age by depicting the various strata of 
the mountainous regions, and comparing them in different countries, elimi- 
nating ideas of the nature of the vast changes we see in the universe, tracing 
the rise of most of the phenomena from the two elements, fire and water. 
Bnmet thought that at one time the whole of matter was in a fluid state, 
revolving round a central sun, until the heavier particles sunk into the 
middle, and formed the stony strata which supports the earth, over which 
the lighter liquids coalesced until the heat of the sun effectually separated 
water from land. Hiis is the foundation of a scheme which is elaborated in 
a poetic style, abounding in eloquent descriptions; in fact, it is a philo- 
sophic prose poem of almost unrivalled beauty. In it there is some resem- 
blance to tiie measured sentences of Shaftesbury, although unequal to th&t 
fine writer in soundness of judgment or practical usefulness. In 1691 an 
English translation was published. 

By far the most interesting work to usof Bornet's (also written in Latin) 
is * ArchoBologia Fhilosophica: or,' an account of the Opinion of the 
Ancients on various Philosophical Problems.' This work created great op- 
position by its free remarks on the Mosaic dispensation, although the writer 
in this, as in the case of his two posthumous works, strongly protested against 
their being translated in the English language, as he was ^ustl^ qSu^l^^^. 

[Published Fortnightly.] 
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tbeir inflaence on the minds of the laity, and irom his high official statioiiy 
with the influence his yast learning and his connection with Tillotson and 
the Court gave him, he was, no doubt, apprehensiye that the really religious 
champions of the Church of England would denounce him when exposed to 
the temptation of High Church preferment. Fragments of those works were 
translated by the clergy to prove to the unlearned what a dangerous cha- 
racter Thomas Burnet was. Charles Blount, writing to Gildon, says, * I 
have, according to my promise, sent you herewith the seventh and eighth 
chapters, as also the appendix, of the great and learned Dr. Burnet's book» 
published this winter in Xiatin, and by him dedicated to our most gracious 

Sovereign, King William As for the piece itself, I think it is one of the 

most ingenious I have ever read, and full of the most acute as Well as learned 
observations. Nor can I find anything worthy an objection against him, as 
some of the censorious part of the world pretend ; who would have yon 
believe it a mere burlesque upon Moses, and destructive to the notion of 
original sin, wherefore by consequence (say they) there could be no neces- 
sity of a Kedemption, which, however, I think no necessary consequence; 
but, for my part, either the great veneration I have for the doctor's extra- 
ordinary endowments, or else my own ignorance, has so far bribed me to his 
interests that I can, by no means, allow of any of those unjust reflections 
the wholesale merchants of credulity, as well as their unthinking retailers, 
make against him. It is true, in the seventh chapter he seems to prove that 
many parts of the Mosaic history of the creation appear inconsistent with 
reason, and in the eighth chapter the same appears no less inconsistent with 
philosophy; wherefore he concludes (as many fathers of the Church have 
done before him) that the whole rather seems to have been but a pious alle- 
gory.* Dr. Burnet took the meaning of much of the Bible to be but a ' pious 
allegory,' and, as such, he strove to popularise it with the clergy. We do 
not believe that he intended to enlighten any but the clergy. He foresaw 
the * flood of fierce democracy,' and, like other able men with vested rights 
in the ignorance of the people, he strove to temporise, to put off still further 
the day of Christianity's downfall. We place him in this biographical niche 
not because he dashed into the fray, like bold Hobbes or chivalrous Wools'ton, 
and took part in the battle of priestcraft because he thought it was right, 
but rather because he was a Freethinker in disguise, longing for episcopal 
honours; yet, by one false step (the publishing of *Archoeologia'), lost an 
archbishopric, and gave the authority of a great name to struggling opinion. 
His accession to our ranks was a brilliant accident. He died, at the age of 
eighty years, in 1715. After his demise, two works were translated (and 
published), both expressive of his liberal views. The first, * On Christian 
Faith and Duties,' throwing overboard the whole of the speculative tenets 
of the Bible, and giving practical efl^ect to the morals taught in the New 
Testament, without striving to refute, or even apparently to disbelieve, their 
authority, but advising the clergy to treat them as a dead letter. The other 
posthumous treatise was, * On the State of the Dead and the Reviving/ 
which shadows forth a scheme of Deism, insomnch as Burnet here flatly 
contradicts the usual ideas of ' hell torments ' or * hell fire,' while asserting 
the necessity of those * who have not been as good in this life as they 
ought to be ' undergoing a probationary purification before they 
attained supreme happiness, yet, eventually, every human being would in- 
habit a heavenly elysium, where perennial pleasure would reign, and sorrow 
be unknown. 

Those sentiments indicate a high degree of liberal culture, although 
they do not auf&cienAy embody our ideal of one of the great Freethinkers of 
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the past We shonld have preferred Bamet if he had systematically opposed 
the Church as Toland or Tindall, or if he had boldly entered the breach 
like William Whiston, whose singalar talents and faithful honesty separated 
him alike from the Church, Dissent, and Deism, and left him shipwrecked 
on the world an able yet a visionary reformer. With more ability than 
Chubb, he resembled him in his weak policy; he choose to cut his sneers in 
slices, and served them up for a scholarly party rather than hazard the in- 
dignation of the ignorant amongst the clergy. We are, however, certain 
that although Thomas Burnet was deficient in many points where he mi^ht 
have done effective service, yet we honour him for the boldness with which 
he faced the scholars with his Latin works. He threw an apple of discord 
amongst their ranks which has served, in a constantly increasing manner, td 
divide and distract their attention. The result has been a constant inter- 
necine war in the Church, by which Freethought has largely profited. 

We will conclude our sketch of Dr. Burnet by quoting some extracts from 
the seventh chapter of the ' Archoeologia Philosophica,' as translated by 
Charles Blount in the ' Oracles of Beason,* concerning Moses* description 
of Paradise and the original of things: — 

* We have (says Burnet) hitherto made our inquiries into the originals of 
things, as well as after a true knowledge of Paradise amongst the ancients; 
yet still with reference to sacred writ, where it gave us any manner of light 
on the subject, but think it altogether unnecessary to define the place or 
situation of Paradise, since in respect to the theory of the earth, it is much 
the same thing where you place it, providing it be not on our modem earth. 
Now, if you inquire among the ancient fathers where the situation of it was, 
either they will have it to be none at all, or else obscure and remote from 
our understanding; some of them, indeed, term it an intelligible Paradise, 
but confined to no one particular place; whilst othen^ at the same time, 

make it a sensible one, and here it is they first divided about it, etc 

Now, the history of Paradise, according to Moses, is this : — When God had, 
in six days, finished the creation of the world, the seventh day he rested 
from all manner of work. And here Moses relates particularly each day's 
operations ; but for the story of mankind, as well male as female, of which he 
makes a particular treatise by himself. Wherefore, omitting the rest at 
present, let us consider the Mosaic doctrine upon those three subjects, viz., 
Adam, Eve, and the Garden of Eden, together with those things which are 
interwoven within them. As to the first man, Adam, Moses says he was 
formed not out of stones or dragon's teeth, as other Cosmists have feigned 
concerning their men, but out of the dust or clay of the earth, and when his 
body was formed, ** God blew into his nostrils the breath of life, and man was 
made a living soul." 

' But after another manner, and of another matter, was the woman built— 
viz., with one of Adam's small bones, for as Adam lay asleep, God took 
away one of his ribs, and out of that made Eve. So much for the forming 
of the first man and woman by the literal text. Moses has likewise given 
us a large account of their first habitation. He says that God made them 
in a certain famous garden in the East, and gave it to them as a farm to 
cultivate and to inhabit, which garden was a most delightfal place, watered 

with four several fountains or rivers, planted with trees of every kind. 

Amongst the trees, in the midst of the garden, stood two more remarkable 
than the rest; one was called the tree of life, the other the tree of death, or 

of the knowledge of good and evil God, upon pain of death, prohibits 

Adam and Eve firom tasting the fruit of this tree; but it happened that Eve 
sitting solitary under this tree, without her hvk%\>QXi<\^ ^«t^ <5«ssiRk\ft\isst'^ 
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serpent or adder, which (though I know not bj what meant or power) 
civilly accosted the woman (if we may judge of me thing by the event) in 
these words, or to this purpose: — * 

* Serpent — ^All hail, most fair one, what are yon ddng so solitary and 
serious under this shade? 

* Eve. — I am contemplating the beauty of this tree. 

* Serp, — ^*Tis truly an agreeable sight, but much pleasanter are the fruits 
thereof Hare you tasted them, my lady? 

' Eve. — ^I have not, because God has forbidden us to eat of this trea 
' Serp.-^Wh&t do I hear! Who is that God that envies his creatures the 
innocent delights of nature? Kothinjp^ is sweeter, nothing more wholesome 
than this fruit; why, then, should he forbid it, unless in jest? 

* Eve. — ^But he has forbid it us on pain of death. 

' Serp, — ^Undoubtedly you mistake his meaning. This tree has nothing 
that would prove fatal to yon, but rather something divine, and above the 
common order of nature. 

*Eve. — ^I can give yon no answer; but will first go to my husband, and 
then do as he thinks fit. 

* Serp. — ^Why should you trouble your hnsband over such a trifle? Use 
your own judgment. 

* Eve. — ^Let me see — had I best use it, or not? What can be more beautiful 
than this apple? How sweetly it smells! But it may be it tastes ilL 

* Serp. — Believe me, it is a bit worthy to be eaten by the angels themselves $ 
do but try, and if it tastes ill, throw it away. 

* Eve. — ^Well, Fll try. It has, indeed, a most agreeable flavour. Give me 
another that I may carry it to my husband. 

* Ser^. — Very well thought on; here's another for you: go to your hus- 
band with it. Farewell, happy young woman. In the meantime I'll go my 
ways; let her take care of the rest. 

* Accordingly, Eve gave the apple to the too uxorious Adam, when imme- 
diately after their eating of it, they became both (I don't know how) 
ashamed of their nakedness, and sowing fig trees together, making them- 
selves a sort of aprons, etc. After these transactions, God, in the evening, 
descended into the garden, upon which our first parents fled to hide them- 
scdves in the thickest of the trees, but in vain, for God called out, ** Adam, 
where art thou?" When he, trembling, appeared before God Almighty, 
and said, Lord, when I heard thee in this garden, I was ashamed because of 
my nakedness, and hid myself amongst the most shady parts of the thicket. 
Who told thee, says God, that thou wast naked ? Have you eaten of the 
forbidden fruit? That woman thou gavest me brought it; 'twas she that 
made me eat of it Yon have, says God, finely ordered your business, yoa 
and your wife. Here, you woman, what is this that you have done? Alas, 
for me, says Adam, thy serpent gave me the apple, and I did eat of it 

* This apple shall cost you dear, replies God, and not only you, but your 
posterity, and the whole race of mankind. Moreover, for this crime, I will 
curse and spoil the heavens, the earth, and the whole fabric of nature. But 
thou, in the first place, vile beast, shall bear the punishment of thy craftiness 
and malice. Hereafter shall thou go creeping on thy belly, and instead of 
eating apples, shall lick the dust of the earth. As for you, Mrs. Curious, 
who so much love delicacies, in sorrow shall you bring forth your children. 

* We extract this portion not for its merits of buffoonery, but to show the real state of 
mind which coold actuate a dignitary of the Church of England in writing it, as the eighth 

chapter iBby&rthe most philosophical, but we wish to show Burnet's real sentiments. 
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Toa shall be subject to your hnsbandi and shall nerer depart ftcm his sid« 
unless haying first obtained leave. Lastly, as for jou, Adam, because yoa 
haye hearkened more to your wife than to me, with the sweat of your brow 
shall you obtain both food for her and her children. You shall not gather 
fruits which, as heretofore, grew of themselyes, but shall reap the fruits of 
the earth with labour and trouble. May the earth be, for thy sake, accursecl 
— hereafter grow barren. May she produce thistles, thorns, tares, witl^ 
other hurtful and unprofitable herbs, and when thou hast here led a trouble^ 
some, laborious life, dust thou art, to dust shalt thou return 

' Great is the force of custom and a preconceiyed opinion oyer hnrnan 
minds. Wherefore, these short obsenrations of the first originals of men or 
things, which we receiye from Moses, are embraced without the least ext 
amination of them. But had we read the same doctrine in a Greek phi* 
losopher, or in a Babbinical or Mahometan doctor, we should hare stopped 
at every sentence with our mind full of objections and scruples. Now, thii 
difference does not arise from the nature of the thing itself, but from th^ 
great opinion we have of the authority of the writer ** as being divinely iU'* 
spired." The author here defines his ideas in reference to fabulous writings, 
after which he proceeds in his inquiry. ** But out of what matter the first o 
mankind, whether male or female, was composed, is not so easily known^ 
If God had a mind to make a woman start from one of Adam's ribs, it is 
true it seems to be a matter not very proper; but, however, out of wood, 
stone, or any other being God can mate a woman; and here, by the bye^ 
the curious ask whether this rib was useless to Adam, and beyond th^ 
number requisite in a complete body. If not, when it was taken away* 
Adam would be a maimed person, and robbed of a part of himself that was 
necessary. I say necessary, for as much, as I suppose, that in the fabric of . 
a human body nothing is superfluous, and that no o^e bone can be taken 
away without endangering the whole, or rendering it, m some measure, im* 
perfect. But if, on the other side, you say this rib was really useless to 
Adam, and might be spared, so that you make him to have only twelve rib» 
on one side and thirteen on the ouer, they will reply that this is like a 
monster, as much as if the first man had been created with three feet, or 
three hands, or had had more eyes, or other members, than the use of a 
human body requires. But in the beginning we cannot but suppose that 
all things were made with all imaginable exactness. 

'For my part, I do not pretend to decide this dispute, but what more per* 
plexes me is, how, out of one rib, the whole mass of a woman's body could 
be built? For a rib does not, perhaps, equal the thousandth part of an 
entire body. If you answer that the rest of the matter was taken from else* 
where, certainly, then. Eve might much more truly be said to have been 
formed out of that borrowed matter, whatever it was, than out of Adam's 
rib. I know that the Babbinical doctors solve this basiness quite another 
way, for they say the first man had two bodies, the one msde, the other 
female, who were joined together, and that God having cloven them asunder^ 
gave one side to Adam for a wife. Plato has, in his ** Symposum," some* 
thing very like this story, concerning his first man, Anoroginus, who was 
afterwards divided into two parts, male and female. Lastly, others con- 
jecture that Moses gave out this original of woman to the end that he might 
inspire a mutual love between the two sexes, as parts of one and the same 
whole, 80 as more effectually to recommend his own institution of marriage. 
But leaving this subject, I will hasten to something else. 

*Now, the second article treats of God's garden in Eden, watered with 
four rivers arising from the same spring .Those cui^t^ ^^ \s^ \&$a!«ft^^ 
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called Hsbon, Gishon, Hiddekal, and Ferath, which the ancient anthora in- 
terpret hj Ganges, Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates. Nor do I tmlj think with- 
out some reason, for Moses seems to have proposed nothing more than the 
bringing foarof the most celebrated rivers of the whole earth to the watering 
of his garden. Ah, but, say jon, these four rivers do not spring from the 
same source, or come from the same place; 'tis true, nor any other four 
rivers that are named by the interpreters. Wherefore this objection will 
everywhere hold good, as well against the ancient as modem writers. Bnt 
although yon should reduce these rivers to only two, as some do, to Tigris 
and Euphrates, yet neither have these two rivers the same fountain-head, 
but this is really and truly an evasion, instead of an explanation, to reduce, 
contrary to the history of Moses, a greater number of rivers to a smaUer, 
only that they may the more conveniently be reduced to the same spring; 
for these are the words of Moses, " But there comes a river out of Eden to 
water the garden, and from thence it divides itself into four branches, the 
name of the first is Fishon/' etc., whereby it is apparent that either in the 
eadt or in the entrance of the garden there were four rivers, and that these 
four rivers did one and all proceed from the same fountain-head in Eden. 
Now, pray tell me in what part of the earth is this country of Eden, where 
four rivers arise from one and the same spring? But do not go about to 
say that only two came Irom that fountain of Eden, and that the other two 
arose from the Tigris or the Euply^ates, where they split near the sea, and 
make, as it were, a bifrontic figure, since this does by no means answer 
the words of Moses. Besides, he mentions in the first place Fishon and 
Gishon, and afterwards Tigris and Euphrates as lesser rivers; whereas 
you, on the contrary, will have those to be derived from these last as rivers 
of an inferior order, which is a manifest distorting of the historical account. 
But to end all these difficulties concerning the channels of the rivers which 
watered Faradise, you will, perhaps, at last say, that the springs, as well as 
the courses of rivers, have been changed by the universal deluge; and that 
we cannot now be certain where it was they burst over the earth, and what 
countries they passed through. For my part I am much of your opinion, 
providing you confess there happened in the deluge such a disruption of the 
earth as we suppose there did. But from only an inundation of waters 
such a change could never happen. Besides, what geography will you have 
Moses to describe these rivers, ante-diluvian or post-diluvian? If the latter, 
there has happened no considerable alteration of the earth since the time of 
Moses and the Flood. If the former, you then render Moses' description of 
the earth totally superfluous and unuseful to discover the situation of Faradise. 
Lastly, it is hard to conceive that any rivers, whether these or others, can 
have subsisted ever since the first beginning of the world; whether yoa 
have regard to their water or their channels. The channels of rivers are 
made by daily attrition; for if they had been made as ditches and furrows 
are, by earth dug out and heaped on each side, there would certainly have 
been seen everywhere great banks of earth. But we plainly see that this 
is only fortuitous; forasmuch as they often run through plains; and the 
river banks are no more than level with the adjacent fields; besides, whence 
could there be had water at tiie beginning of the world to fill these channels? 
If you say, that on the third day, when the great bed of the ocean was 
made, the smaller channels of the rivers were also; and as the greatest part 
of the waters of the abyss fell into the gulf of the seas, so the remaining 
part descended into these other channels, and therewith formed the primitive 
rivers. Admitting this, yet the waters would not only be as salt as those 
of the sea, bat there wotdd be no continual springs to nourish these rivers; 
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insomuch as when the first stream of water had flown off, there being no 
fresh supplies of water to succeed it, these rivers would have been imme- 
diately dried up; I say because there were no perpetual springs; for 
whether springs proceed from rain, or from the sea, they could neither way 
have rose in so short a time; not ^om rain, for it had not as yet rained; 
neither was it possible, that in the short space of one day, the waters of the 
abyss should run down from the most inland places to the sea, and after- 
wards returning through ways that were never yet open to them, should 
strain themselves through the bowels of the earth, and ascend to the heads 
of their rivers. But of rivers we have said enough; let us now proceed to the 
rest 

* We have, in the third place, a very strange account of a serpent that 
talked with Eve, and enticed her to oppose God. I must confess, we have 
not yet known ihaX this beast could ever speak, or utter any sort of voice, 
beside hissing. But what shall we think Eve knew of this business? If 
she had taken it for a dumb animal, the very speech of it would have so 
frightened her, that she would have fled from it. If, on the other side, the 
serpent had from the beginning been capable of talking and haranguing, 
and only lost his speech for the crime of having corrupted the faith of Eve, 
certainly Moses would have been far from pas»ng over in silence this sort 
of punishment, and only mentioning the curse of licking the dust. Besides 
this, will you have the particular species of serpents^ or all the beasts in 
Paradise, to have been imbued with the faculty of speaking, like the trees in 
Dodona^s grove? If you say all, pray wbat offence had the rest been guilty 
of, that they also should lose the use of their tongues? If only the serpents 
enjoyed this privilege, how came it about that so vile an animal (by nature 
the most reverse and remote from man) should, before all his other fellow 
brutes, deserve to be master of so great a favour and benefit as that of 
speech? 

* Lastly, since all discoursing and arguing includes the use of reason, by 
this very thing you make the serpent a rational creature. But I imagine 
^ou will solve this difficulty another way; for (say the sticklers for a literal 
mterpretation) under the disguise of a serpent was hid the Devil, or an evil 
spirit, who, using the mouth and organs of this animal, spoke to the woman as 
though it were a human voice. But what testimony or what authority have 
they for this? The most literal reading of Moses, which they so closely 
adhere to, does not express anything of it; for what else does he seem to 
say, but that he attributes the seducing of Eve to the natural craftiness of 
the serpent, and nothing else? For these are Moses* words: ** Now the 
serpent was more cunning than any beast of the field that the Lord 
God had made.'* Afterwards continues he : — ** The serpent said to the woman, 
yea have God said, etc." But besides, had Eve heard an animal, by nature 
dumb, speak through the means of some evil spirit, she would instantly have 
fled with horror from the monster. When, on the contrary, she very 
familiarly received it; they argued very amicably together, as Ihougn 
nothing new or astonishing had taken place. Again, if you say that all 
this proceeded from the ignorance or weakness of a woman,'it would on 
the other side have been but just, that some good angels should have 
succoured a poor, ignorant, weak woman; those just guardians of human 
afiairs would not have permitted so unequal a conflict; for what if an evil 
spirit, crafty and knowing in business, had, by his subtlety, overreached a 
poor, weak, and silly woman, who bad not as yet either seen the sun rise or 
set, who was but newly bom and thoroughly inexperienced. Certainly^ a 
person who had so great a price set upon her head^ «a x!^^ «s)^.H^^Assi^ v:iv '^^ 
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mankind, might well have deserved a guard of angels. Aye, bnt perhaps 
(joa will say) the woman onght to have taken care not to yiolate a law 
established on pain of death. *' The day yon eat of it you shall snrely die,** 
both you and yonrs; this was the law. Die, what does that mean, says the 
poor, innocent virgin, who as yet had not seen anythin^^ dead, no, not so 
mnch as a flower; nor had yet with her eyes or mind perceived the image 
of death — ^viz., sleep, or night? Bnt what yon add concerning his posterity 
and their punishment, that is not all expressed in the law. Now no laws 
are ever to be distorted, especially those that are penal. The pnnishment 
of the serpent will also afibrd no mconsiderable question, if the Devil trans- 
acted the whole thing under the form of a serpent ; or if he compelled the ser- 
pent to do, or to suffer things, why did he (the serpent) pay for a crime com- 
mitted by the Devil? Moreover, as to the manner and form of the pnnish- 
ment inflicted on the serpent, that from that time he should go creeping on 
his belly, it is not easy to be explained what that meant HarSiv any one will 
say, that prior to his catastrophe the serpent walked upright, like four footed 
beasts; and if, from the beginning, he crept on his belly like other snakes, it 
may seem ridiculous to impose on this creature as a punishment for one single 
crime, a liiing which, by nature, he ever had before. Bnt let this suffice for 
the woman and serpent; let us now go on to the trees. I here understand 
those two trees, which stood in the middle of the garden, the tree of life, and 
the tree of good and eviL The former so called, that it would give men a 
very long life, although, by what follows, we find our forefathers, prior to 
the flood, lived to very great ages, independent of the tree of life. Besides, 
if the longevity, or immortality of man had depended only upon one tree, 
or its fruit, what if Adam had not sinned? how could his posterity, difinsed 
throughout the whole earth, have been able to come and gather fruit out of 
^is garden, or from this tree? or how could the product of one tree have 

been sufficient for all mankind?' 

Such is a condensed abstract of Dr. Bumef s seventh chapter of ' Archca- 
ologia.' The eighth chapter equals the above in boldness; but far exceeds 
it in breadth of logic and critical acumen, without, however, appearing so 
iconoclastic or so 'mgar. The next chapter abounds in classical quotations ; 
the Creation of the world and the Deluge is the theme upon which so much 
is advanced, at a time when such language was greeted with the stake and 
the prison. We cannot calculate the effect of Burnett's works upon the 
clerical m|ind; but this we do know, that since his day, there has progressed 
an internal revolution in the tenets of the Church, wluch, in the last genera- 
tion, gave birth to the neology, now so destructive of the internal peace of 
the churches. Neology has not come fix)m Deism, for this power assails the 
outworks of Christianity; while the school of criticism is but a severe 
pruning knife of internal verbiage. Although the language quoted is harsh, the 
arguments common-place, which, although true, are now discarded by the 
educated Freethinker; yet if for no stronger language than this men were 
imprisoned only ten vears ago, what must we say to the moral courage 
which could publish them 150 years ago? There must surely have been 
greater risks than in our day; and when a man dare hazard the highrat 
power of the Church for the duty of publishing unpopular sentiments, it is 
clearly our duty to enshrine him as one of the guardians of that liberty of 
thought and speech, which have won for us a freedom we cherish and 
protect. Let the earth then lie lightly over the priest-freethinker, Thomas 
Burnet. 'A. C 
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